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View from the top of the Croda da Lago, showing the Pelmo—one of the loftiest of the Dolomites. 


ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DOLOMITES. 


BY GEORGE 


pinnacles of weirdest forms, 
upheld by grimmest precipices 
that fall with appalling steepness to 
narrow and gloomy pine-clad valleys, 
where cultivation is sparse and scanty. 
Such is the wonderful mountain region 
of the Dolomites, away down in the 
south-westerly corner of Austria. To 
some this introduction may seem un- 
necessary, still, the uninitiated are yet 
prone to connect these mountains with 
the Amalekites, or other “ites” of 
biblical fame. 
It was mid-June when a party of 


yen of sky-soaring, shattered 


D. 


ABRAHAM. 


three of us came to Cortina, the 
principal climbing centre for the Dolo- 
mites. We had spent many days 
amidst the ice-bound recesses of the 
3ernina Alps, where the doubtful 
delights of snow-swathed pine woods 
seen in midsummer had been varied 
by days of rain and nights of lightning 
illumination and thunderstorms. 
Quitting the railway at Toblach, the 
four hours’ drive by Schluderbach to 
Cortina was enlivened by gleams of 
sunshine. Where the dense pine woods 
thinned, glimpses of towering pinnacles 
playing hide and seek with us through 
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shifting wisps of vapour roused en- 
thusiasm. 

Near the beautiful shores of the 
Diirren See the ochreous pinnacles of 
the Drei Zinnen pushed themselves 
through the cloud masses at the head 
of the narrow defile. Perpetuation of 
the scene by means of the camera 
was postponed by the sudden appear- 
ance of some Austrian soldiers who 
scowled 
dread fully, 
and in ex- 
cited, gut- 
tural gasp- 
ings stop- 
ped the 
proceed- 
i a gs. 
Feigned 
ignorance 
of their 
language 
was of no 
avail. Pho- 
tography 
was not 
allowed 
because 
of some 
moun tain 
fort near at 
hand. Put 
tersely, un- 
less we de- 
sisted, our 
camera and 
selves 
would be 
hurled into 
the Diirren 
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offers of assistance. But soon the 
peculiarity of Dolomite guides was 
evident. Each amateur must take a 
single professional. It was fruitless to 
urge that any single Swiss guide would 
take us up the Grépon—the most diffi- 
cult climb in the Alps—or that we had 
conquered the Matterhorn without pro- 
fessional aid. There is practically no 
snow or glacier work in the Dolomites, 
and scme 
of ws 
thought 
that we 
knew some- 
thing of 
r oO Cee 
climbing, 
Besides, 
there is 
safety in 
numbers 
on a rope, 
and the 
sangu inary 
history cf 
Dolomite 
climbing 
made at 
least one of 
us chary of 
trusting a 
more or less 
valuable 
life to an 
untried 
profes- 
sional. But 
ex plana- 
tion was 
hopeless. 
One andall 


See im- Photo] (Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 

m ediately. The Cinque Torri from the West refused to 
A the point whence the chimney was photographed ; B B the chimney; 101 
Ice-ax es c c the upper buttress. join oO ur 
were evi- party. We 


dently a poor match for muskets, so 
discretion proved the better part of 
valour until subterfuge could take the 
place of both a few days later. 

Arrived in Cortina, we soon realised 
the advantage of being early-season 
visitors, for the guides at once noticed 
our blistered complexions. The “ In- 


glesi”” had arrived—harbingers of the 
rich spoils of the coming climbing- 
season-—and we were besieged with 


expected many chimneys and corners in 
the Dolomites, but never a corner in 
guides. Fortunately, in this special case, 
the next two days were hopelessly wet 
and we had plenty of time to make local 
inquiries, which resulted in a certain 
guide consenting to show us the way 
up the Cinque Torri. For this he was 
boycotted by his fellow guides. 

Thus the early morning sun of the 
following day saw us trudging up the 
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westerly slopes of the valley towards and a sturdy porter came as far as 
the remarkable array of rocky obelisks the hut to help with these and other 


Photo The Upper Buttress on the Cinque Torri. (Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


(See c c in illustration of route.) 


of the “five towers.” Two cameras heavy luggage. The plan'was to cross 
were Important members of the party, to the Croda da Lago hut the same 
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evening, and ascend that peak on the 
morrow, so the porter was to stay at 
the Cinque Torri hut to look after the 
luggage until our return. He was left 
snoring peacefully by two empty wine 
bottles outside the building. Alas! we 
never saw him again. 

During the walk up to the foot of the 
gigantic, highest tower of the Cinque 
Torri, there 
was time to 
discuss its 
unique 
topogra- 
phy. The 
core of the 
peak is 
split down 
from top to 
bottom by 
a huge 
crack quite 
600 feet 
deep. The 
weather ing 
turmoil of 
ages has 


jammed 
this cleft 


with 
masses. of 
shattered 
limestone, 
varying in 
size from a 
pea to an 
elephant. 
The former 
genus are 
apt to fall 
and crack 
the heads 
st an 
unwary 
climbing 
party, 
whilst the latter great boulders head 
the cracks by which the ascent is made. 
Their negotiation forms the difficulty 
of any of the main routes, which for the 
most part make use of the central 
cleft or some of its branches. These 
side clefts branch off from the central 
one to the east, west, north, and south, 
so the top of the Torri is split some- 
what like a titanic X. The way from 


Photo] 


The Chimney on the Cinque Torri. 
(See B B in illustration showing the route.) 
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the west gives the most interesting, 
or otherwise difficult, climb, Wwe 
chose this for the ascent. In a great 
boulder-crowned cave at the foot of 
the chimney we exchanged the ordinary 
climbing boots for scarpetti. These 
are rope-soled boots, which give a 
splendid grip for the feet on the smooth, 
metallic surface of Dolomitic lime- 
stone. 

A feature 
of Dolo- 
mite climb- 
ing, and 
one which 
makes the 
employ- 
ment of 
guides al- 
most neces- 
sary, is the 
fact that 
there are 
no koot- 
as 8°29 
scratches 
on the 
roc kK «4. 
Thus, for 
amateurs, 
the __ best 
way, which 
may have 
taken 
years of 
discovery, 
is ofttimes 
very dif- 
ficult to 
find. This 
usually in- 
volves 
practically 
the finding 
of a new 
route; and 
those with limited holiday-time will 
favour taking a guide. 

Up and up we went in two parties, 
through chimneys narrow and broad, 
and over impending boulders of terrific 
aspect. My leadership of the second 
rope was at first under the careful 
scrutiny of the guide, but his mis- 
givings as to our making a speed- 
record descent to the starting point 


so 





a [Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 
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gradually disappeared like the mists on 
the opposite snow-crowned peak of the 
Nuvolau. The outward views of the 
now sun-bathed prospect, framed in 
the dark walls of the chimney on either 
hand, were grand in the extreme. A 
stone dropped from one point where a 
protruding mass broke the continuity 
of the chimney fell direct for several 
hundred feet to our now tiny footsteps 
in the snow 
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his head and the hand-holds simul- 
taneously, but fortunately he jammed 
in the narrow crack, whence he was 
yelling promiscuously the most dreadful 
language. Our position on the pinnacle 
seemed hopeless. Balance was almost 
upset by the suddenness of it all—still 
we were of necessity firm under fire. Two 
or three large rocks flew past our heads 
with a roar. A “ big, black, bounding 
tim eeear” 

| made me 





at the foot 
ot Pe 
tower. The 
chimney 
rose ahead 
in an allur- 
ing way, 
and some- 
one sug- 
gested a 
photo- 
graph_ of 
this from 
the crest of 
the _— pro- 
truding 
mass of 
rock. Two 
ot: 2s 
climbed to 
its narrow 
tip, where 
there was 
barely 
room for 
the leader 
and his 
camera. 
The legs of 
both were 
steadied by 
the second 
climber, 
who secured the rope around a pro- 
jecting knob of rock. Behind and 
on either hand was empty space ; the 
camera in front gave a feeling of false 
security, because its use as support 
would spoil the exposure. As the others 
mounted the chimney their progress 
was arrested, with the accompanying 
illustrative result. 

A minute or so later there came from 
above a terrifying sound of falling 
stones, The guide in“the chimney lost 





Photo] 


On the North Ridge of tne Croda da Lago. 


duck my 
head al- 
most to the 
verge of 
joining its 
flight into 
the abyss. 
But the 
succeeding 
‘““small 
fry ”’ with 
their in- 
visible 
whizz 
caused 
ae oe 
dismay. 
Strange to 
say, not 
one actu- 
ally struck 
us, though 
a small one 
glanced off 
the finger 
of my right 
hand which 
was __siner- 
vously 

ipelacratinn ____!| thrust out 
[Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. to save a 
valuable 
lens. Meanwhile some excited language 
was in progress overhead The guide ex- 
plained, to our great astonishment, that 
it was the porter whom we had left three 
hours ago outside the hut. A German 
climber had appeared and persuaded 
him to take him up the Cinque Torri 
by the easiest way. He was engaged 
by us, but hoped to get up and down 
before we appeared. To prove;so un- 
faithful and nearly kill his patrons in 
the act seemed an unforgivable offence. 
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He probably heard our vows of terrible 
requital and made downward tracks to 
Cortina, leaving our baggage and all 
hope of reward at the hut. Much as 
some of us longed to meet that porter, 
he was never seen again after that 
parting at the Cinque Torri hut. 

Ere long 
the narrow 
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but mid-winter greeted us harshly on 
the summit. Dense snow-clouds en- 
wrapped mountain and mortals alike 
in whirling whiteness. After a brief 
battle with the elements the farther 
peak was gained. There the guide 
pointed to a black hole at our feet, and 
it was evi- 
dent that 





escape was 
forgotten 
in the joys 
of conquest 
oi that 
horny- 
headed old 
D olomite. 
Near the 
top of the 
chimney a 
traverse 
was made 
out to the 
right, and 
an exhila- 
rating 
finish on 
the tre- 
mendous 


face of the 
lofty tower 
added zest 
to the ex- 
pedition. 


The _ illus- 
tration on 
page 339 
shows this 
section. 
The steep- 
ness of the 
place is 
obvious. 
About 
CWeaAnty 
feet be- 
low the 
second figure the wall was under- 
cut. The eye saw nothing between 
a shelving ledge and the small roof 
of the hut over 1,000 feet below. 
Calm consideration was required in the 
selection of the best holds; it was no 
place for giddy folk. 

Sunny, mid-summer conditions had 
reigned on the west side of the peak, 





Photo] 


Climbing the Torre Inglese 


the storm- 
swept 
climber 
might very 
easily step 
unawares 
into that 
veritable 
Avernus. 
It would be 
his last 
worldly 
step. How- 
ever, it 
was _indi- 
cated as 
the top of 
the great 
central 
cleft and 
the way 
down- 
wards, so 
one by 
one we 
descended 
into its 
moist, 
chilly  in- 
teriof, 
where it 
was at 
least possi- 
ble to give 
the dif- 
ficulties 
our cool 
c onsidera- 
long the orcinary, easy 
route of descent was joined. With 
eyes and necks full of snow, and 
hands, fortunately, full of hand-holds, 
we rattled downwards quickly. In 
an hour’s time the climbing boots 
were regained, and the run down 
to the hut only took a few minutes 
longer. Damp and porterless, the de- 








| Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 
The Upper Part. 


tion. Ere 
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cision to sleep the night there was univer- The Croda might well be termed the 
sally approved. Theluggagewasappor- Queen of the Dolomites. Seen from 


Photo] On the Kalen Zines Trtmerse \Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 
tioned out, and an early start for the Cortina it rises in shapely grandeur on 


Croda da Lagoarranged fornextmorning. the west side of the valley. Its lower 
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The Kieine Zinne from the Grosse Zinre. 


The dotted line shows the route ; 
Chimney ; 


form is draped in flowing robes of olive- 
tinted pine trees, whilst the array of 
pinnacle and campanile crowns all in 
lofty grandeur. The peaks of Antelao, 
Sorapiss and Cristallo on the opposite 
side of the valley possess more height, 
but their almost shapeless massiveness 
makes them seem but as vassal peaks 
to their gracefully majestic queen. 
Small wonder that more climbers pay 
homage to this peak than to any other of 
the Dolomites. The crowning tower 
which rises in haughty isolation yields 
splendid rock climbing in the con- 
quest ; the east face gives the popular 








AA the Kleine Zinne Traverse ; 
p the top of the Kleine. Zinne; c South Peak of the Kleine Zinne. 
The height shown is about 1,000 feet. 
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and easiest ap- 
proach, but the 
north ridge has 
more fascination for 
the expert. The 
Pompanin chim- 
ney, which is even 
more difficult for 


those who have not 
learnt how to “ back 
and knee ” up such 
places in England, 
is on the west side 
of the peak. 

The north ridge 
was to be our route 
the day after the 
night spent at the 
Cinque Torri hut. 
A tiresome “ cross- 
mountain” walk, 
down and up hills 
galore, brought us 
within sight of the 
beautiful Lago from 
which the Croda 
gets its name. The 
comforts of the 
convenient and de- 
lightfully situated 
hut, which is gene- 
rally used asa sleep- 
ing-place, held out 
the temptation to 
make a long halt. 
However, the huge 
pinnacle - crowned 


(Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. cliffs overhanging 
= the little lake 

B B Zsigmondy acted as a per- 

petual challenge, 

and an irresistible one withal. A 


steep trudge up rocky slopes and a 
series of sensational traverses along 
wonderful ledges on the face of the 
cliff brought us at last to the real work 
of the day. Climbing boots were 
replaced by scarpetti. Buttresses and 
towers now rose overhead in_ be- 
wildering confusion, but the guide 
picked out the route unerringly. We 
soon seemed to be clinging, as Tartarin 
has it, “‘ in circumambient ether,” with 
the possibility, should a hand-hold fail, 
of a record high dive into the gloomy 
lake now over 2,000 feet below. As 15 
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usual in Dolomite climbing, the ascent stepped upwards and invited the 
proved easier than it looked, yet sen- be-skirted climber to use his shoulder 
sational situations abounded, and a as a resting-place. “Thank you,” 
chill north wind was at times trouble- came the hurried reply of accept- 
some. Vertical and even overhanging ance. Then the guides feeling the 
sections were passed with comparative — strain off the rope let it loose. Down 
ease, because of the wonderful holds came our countrywoman like an ex- 
’ for hands and feet. At one point a_ tinguisher on the top of the human 
smooth slab caused delay, but there footstool. Smothered ejaculations of 

was one comforting grip for the trusty surprise were heard. There was im- 
fingers that made the upward swing mediate confusion and collapse on the 
through space nothing more than ex- part of both as they slid down to the 
hilarating. capacious ledge, where we fielded the 

Near the top, and at the foot of the struggling pair in safety. The adven- 

final chimney, an amusing incident ture caused much merriment, and 
occurred. Not a single English person relieved the chilliness of waiting whilst 

had crossed our paths in the Dolomites. the guides descended. Then, bidding 
Strange to say, the only exception hap-_ farewell to our chance acquaintance, 

pened that day on the top of the Croda__ we struggled up to the summit, revel- 

da Lago, where an English lady was ling in the exercise which brought 

met ; if this word can be applied to any welcome warmth. From the sheltered 

one encountered wrong end first. side of the peak the prospect, especially 
Voices were heard 
above when we arrived 

at the base of the last 
chimney, which over- 
hung considerably in 

its lower portion. The 

cold here was intense, 

but a patient and 
shivering wait was 
necessary, for the others 

were descending. Soon 

a lady was visible 
above ; the guides were 

more or less lowering 

her down the chimney. 

Her attempts to use the 
somewhat icy holds 
were spoilt by the 
guides, in their haste, 
jerking her off into the 

air. The experience 
seemed unpleasant, for 
some good, old- 
fashioned English lan- 
guage was wafted 
down the chimney. 
Silence fell suddenly 
when the gallant of 

our party called up 
advice as to the situa- 

tion of a foot-hold. 

















W hen the lady had Photo] (Messrs. G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 

descended within reach, The Drei Zinnen from the North. 

this j = : " The Kleine Zinne is the lofty mass on the left. On the snow, in a direct 
uS Impetuous youth line below its crest, two figures help to show the proportion of the crags 
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the nearer one, was enjoyed to the full. 
It was agreed that the summit views 
in the Dolomites compare unfavourably 
with those in the great Alps. The vast 
glories of the eternal snows in contrast 
with stupendous weather-worn pre- 
cipices are missing. Distance almost 
lends meagreness to the Dolomite 
peaks; their arresting magnificence 
requires close acquaintance. After 
some photography the descent was 
made, at first on the north ridge, and, 
finally, down the west side, whence 
Cortina was reached in about three 
hours’ time. 

The weather now improved ; and, 
amongst other ascents, that of the 
Torre Inglese was specially appreciated, 
with its magnificent final lead of 
rearly a hundred feet for the first 
climber. There is a sense of lofty 
loneliness for the leader in such places, 
as will be evident by a glance at the 
illustration. Monte Cristallo, though 
longer, might be classed as a much 
easier climb, but the notoriously diffi- 
cult Kleine Zinne held out most 
resistance. 

From the loftily situated little inn on 


the top of the Tre Croci Pass, whence 
Cristallo is most easy of access, we 


crossed to Misurina. The first day’s 
attack on the Zinne was foiled by icy 
conditions ; the weather again changed 
suddenly. Thus the night was spent 
at the toyhouse-like hotel near the 
Drei Zinnen hut, only about an hour 
and a half from the foot of the rocks. 
The evening turned out cloudless, and 
a typical Dolomite sunset called forth 
much appreciation. The world of let- 
ters and paint has rhapsodised about 
these Dolomite sunsets, in fact, it has 
become the fashion so to do. But 
some of us who have spent evenings 
high up amongst our British crags, 
notably on the Coolin in Skye, knew 
that a sunset made in Germany, or 
Austria, falls far short of the home 
product in true beauty of colour and 
magnificence or artistic impressiveness. 
However, it proved that the weird, 
ruddy glow on the curious yellow 
pinnacles of the Drei Zinnen augured 
perfect weather for the next day. 

As we trudged across the snow slopes 
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in the early dawn, the Grosse Zinne 
first caught the rosy glow of the coming 
day on its frosty tip. This central] 
peak of the three we knew to be an 
easier climb than its smaller compeer to 
the east, whilst the farther, or west 
tower, though bulky in size, might be 
considered the easiest of the three. 

About an hour from the sleeping 
quarters, some delay was caused by 
the esthete of the party bewailing the 
fact that his tooth-brush had been left 
behind. Remonstrance was_ useless, 
he must return for it. So the guide 
and the rest of us wandered on slowly 
and then sat down below the tremen- 
dous wall of the Little Zinne. In 
Switzerland a Swiss guide would con- 
sider such an act perfect madness, for 
the sun was now shining full on the 
gigantic cliff. We had remarked be- 
fore that the ways of Dolomite guides 
are peculiar; it was proved on this 
occasion. Suddenly our mentor gave 
a startled shout of surprise ; we heard 
a rattle and then a noise like the song 
of Mauser bullets in the air. Splinters 
peppered the slabs close at hand. 
There was a wild rush for cover, and 
someone shoved his head, ostrich 
fashion, into a hole amongst the 
boulders, whence he emerged minus 
some skin off his nose. This was, for- 
tunately, the only damage ; the lesson 
was learnt and remembered in all 
meekness. 

In due course the party was re-united, 
and the rocks gained after an exciting 
time in a steep couloir of hard, frozen 
snow, where it was proved that a pen- 
knife is a poor substitute for an ice 
axe. The top of the Kleine Zinne now 
rose directly overhead ; it seemed im- 
possible that mortals could scale that 
smooth, forbidding precipice. Such an 
ascent would be impossible on ordinary 
rock formation. But now that we had 
learnt somewhat of Dolomite structure, 
the eye of faith saw sundry ledges with 
cunningly-placed connecting chimneys. 
The way lay up in this manner until 
the too vastly impending wall of the 
south peak appeared to stop us hope- 
lessly. But on the left the vertical 
curtain of rock was cut by a small 
notch. This proved to be the key_to 
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the situation. It was the beginning 
of the famous Kleine Zinne Traverse— 
a remarkable ledge which has been the 
victim of more blood-curdling de- 
scriptions than any other place in the 
district. Roughly speaking, it was a 
narrow ledge running almost level and 
more or less continuously across the 
face of the cliff for about eighty feet. 
It was scarcely ever more than a foot 
wide; quite sufficient for foot-hold 
certainly, but the rock about the level 
of one’s shoulders bulged forward un- 
comfortably. There was a decidedly 
unpleasant-looking drop from the ledge 
into the depths, but by keeping the 
feet, as far as compatible with safety, on 
the outer part of the ledge the balance 
of the body was comfortably retained. 
Hand-hold was more or less obtainable 
overhead on the bulge. In conformity 
with custom the guide grew very ex- 
cited hereabouts, but as “‘ old hands ”’ 
we were not to be scared. Despite 
some awkward, icy sections the “ tra- 
verse” was soon passed, and we 
mounted to the real crux of the climb. 

This is the Zsigmondy Kamin, a 
vertical rift nearly a hundred feet high, 
which gives access to the summit 
cairn. The climber’s position in the 
chimney is most sensational. A down- 
ward glimpse beyond his feet shows an 
uninterrupted view of jagged rocks a 
thousand feet below. A mass of over- 
hanging rock blocks the way about 
thirty feet above the start. This 
necessitates an awkward and _ sen- 
sational swing out of the chimney 
until holds can be reached on the left 
wall. It is a place with a sanguinary 
history. 

Our guide had braced us for the 
effort by recounting the story of how, 
a year or so previously, a guide, not 
a local one be it noted, was taking up 
a nervous and incapable Austrian 
climber. Prayers had been said on 
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the traverse, and rightly so. The 
amateur was attempting the mauvais 
pas in the Zsigmondy chimney with the 
guide already at the top and pulling on 
the rope. Suddenly there was a noise 
below, and the frayed end came up 
with the guide’s effort. The rope, an 
utterly rotten one, had broken, and 
the unfortunate climber fell in one un- 
broken bound to the base of the peak. 
Parts of him have _ never been 
found. 
story. 

However, our rope was sound, in 
fact, none of us really tried its strength, 
for the difficulty of this section seemed 
to us less impressive than the story ; 
though, of course, the situations were 
excessively sensational. We agreed 
that some of the Dolomite guides are 
past-masters in the art of scaring their 
patrons, and impressing them that 
they are getting full value for the 
tariff. The descent of the Kamin was 
safely and quickly made by looping both 
joined ropes around an outstanding 
spike at the summit. By this aid we 
slid down to easier rocks, recovering 
the rope afterwards by pulling it down 
with all hands on a single end. Two 
hours later a way was being ploughed 
through the now soft, avalanchy snow 
in the great, sunny couloir between the 
great and the little Zinnen. A huge 
mass collecting, wrapped us in its damp 
embrace, and all went helter-skelter 
head over heels with a disconcerting 
rush to the more level slopes below. 
Misgivings, unnecessary as it proved 
later, regarding the smashing of pre- 
cious photographic plates, spoiled the 
enjoyment of this the last adventure 
of the holiday. 

Next day we bade au revoir to the 
Dolomites, firmly resolved to revisit 
the happiest hunting ground that the 
heart of the rock-climber could possibly 
desire. 


Thus ran the guide’s thrilling 
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The Pigno d’Arolla, 12,470 feet from the Arolla Forest. 


The 


ave specially favoured by English visitors. 
~ 


hotels and chalets of Arolla, picturesquely situated amidst a forest of stone pin?s, 


One of the attractions is that the natives are still 
comparatively unsophisticated, and quite unacquainted with the manners and customs of the 
personally conducted tourist. The popular ascent is that of the Pigno d’Arolla, in fine weather 
one of the easiest of the higher peaks. The view from the summit is very grand, including most 
of the Central Pennines, the Bernese Oberland, and Mont Blanc. 
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An exhilarating rock climb near Zinal, Lo Besso, 12,060 feet. 


To those who ave not slaves to altitudes, Lo Besso may be commended as fulfilling the ideal 


of a climb of varied interest, with a summit view of snow-clad giants unsurpassed in the Alps. 
The ascent from Zinal is usually commenced in the afternoon, the night being spent at the Mountet 


~ 


tut ; but it is easily within the compass of one day, starting at 3 a.m. The final ascent involves 
a scramble up steep rocks, the traverse of a couloiy and a chimney, which latter has to be negotiated 
b ~ oe ; 

y means of knees and elbows after the manner of the sweeps of old. 








THE PALL MALL 


A beauty spot of the Oberland, on the Merligen road, Lake of Thun. 


This interesting highway stretches along the right bank of the lake from Interlaken to the 
ancient town of Thun. The most striking section is that between Merligen and Neuhaus, where 
the road runs through a number of galleries and tunnels cut in the rock, creeping along the brink 
of a precipice, with the blue lake far below, and under the beetling brows of tremendously high 
cliffs. 





COME DOWN TO THE SEA. 
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OME down to the sea ! 
C: The sweet breezes call, 
*Tis cool as can be, 

Come down to the sea ! 
Here pleasure is free, 

And joy waits for all, 

‘“ Come down to the sea!” 
The sweet breezes call. 


A gay company 

You'll find on the sand, 
Song, laughter and glee, 
A gay company ! 

Come down to the sea 
And join the bright band, 
A gay company 

You'll find’on the sand ! 


Come down to the sea ! 
Young Love’s by the shore ; 
He sings tenderly 
‘““ Come down to the sea!” 
Oh, listen to me, 
And linger no more ; 
Come down to the sea, 
Young Love’s by the shore ! 
HELEN TAYLOR 
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Old Barges at Teiyngrace. 


THE QUARRY 


AND THE BRIDGE. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


There is to be another Bridge over the Thames, and the fact, by a curious freak of chance, 
reaches me where I sit and read a newspaper in a Dartmoor quarry. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Mrs. CHARLES BENTHALL. 
athyrium, their 


ASTREA and 
foliage gone, cling in silky, 


russet knobs under the granite 
ledges, warm the iron-grey stone with 
their brown and agate brightness, and 
promise many a beauty of unfolding 
frond when spring shall come again. 
For these jewels upon the rocks will be 
opening presently, to soften the cleft 
granite with misty green, and bring 
the vernal time to these silent cliffs. 
The quarry lies like a gash in the 
slope of the hills. To the dizzy edges 
of it creep heather and the eagle fern ; 
beneath, upon its precipices, a stout 
fowan or two rises, and everywhere 
Nature has fought and laboured to 
hide this wound, driven so deep into her 
mountain-side by man. A cicatrix of 
moss and weeds and many grasses con- 
ceal the work of pick and gunpowder ; 
time has weathered the harsh edges of 
the riven stone; the depths of the 
quarry are covered by wide pools of 


most crystal water, for it is nearly a 
hundred years since the place yielded 
up its store. 

One great, grey silence is the quarry 
now—an amphitheatre of peace, 
quiet hemmed by the broken abut- 
ments of granite, and opening upon 
the hillside. The heather extends over 
wide spaces to a blue distance where 
evening lies dim upon the plains be- 
neath ; round about a minor music of 
dripping water tinkles from the sides 
of the quarry ; a current of air brushes 
the pools, and for a moment frets their 
surfaces ; the rushes murmur and then 
are silent ; here and there, along lofty 
ledges and steep places, flash the white 
scuts of the rabbits. A pebble is dis- 
lodged by one of them and, falling to 
the water beneath, sets rings of light 
widening out upon it, and raises a 
volume of sound over the brooding 
silence. 

In the midst, casting its jagged 
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shadow upon the water, springs an 
ancient crane from which long, graceful 
stays of iron still stretch round about 
to the cliffs. It stands stoutly yet, and 
marks the meaning of all around. 

At time of twilight it is good to 
be here, for then one may measure 
the profundity of such peace, and con- 
trast this matrix of vanished granite 
with the scene of its present disposal ; 
one may drink from this cup all the 
mystery that fills a deserted theatre of 
man’s work, and feel that loneliness 
which only human ruins tell. And 
then it is possible to open the eye of 
the mind upon a vision very different 
and suffer the ear of imagination to 
throb with a city’s full-toned roar. 

For hence came London Bridge ; 
the mighty, virgin masses of granite 
riven from this solitude span Thames. 

Away in the heath, and winding on- 
ward by many a curve, may yet be 
traced the first railroad in the West 
Country. It started here, upon the 


frontier hills of Dartmoor, and sank 
mile upon mile to the valleys beneath. 
But of granite was wrought the per- 
manent way, and many thousand feet 


of stone were first cut out for the 
rails before those greater masses 
destined for London set forth upon it 
in ponderous wagons. to their destina- 
tion. 

Like the empty quarry, this deserted 
railway now lies silent, and the place 
of its passing on the hills and through 
the forest beneath is at peace again, 
back in the lap of Nature. From the 
moor the tramway drops into the woods 
of Yarner, and there, between a wild 
hillside and the fringes of the forest, 
the broken track may still be found, 
its semi-grooved lengths of granite 
scattered and clad in emerald moss 
where once the great wheels were wont 
to grind them. The line passes under 
interlacing boughs of beech and winds 
this way and that, like a grey snake 
through the copper brightness of the 
fallen leaves ; it turns and twists, drop- 
ping ever, and ceases at last at the 
mouth of a little canal in the valley 
where barges waited of old to carry the 
stone to the sea. 

Time was when this forgotten railroad 
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made a stir ; and we learn how on the 
day of its opening in September, 1820, 
a notable f2te was celebrated on Hey 
Tor Down. ‘“ From Bovey Tracey a 
long procession of carriages, wagons 
and horses trailed up the steep road, 
enlivened by bands of music, and 
decorated with flags and evergreens, 
Other places contributed their share 
of the visitors, who partook of a col- 
lation provided by the bountiful host 
on Hey Tor. Among the company 
were Lord and Lady Clifford, from 
Ugbrooke ; Mr. Bastard, from Buck- 
land ; Sir Thomas Dyke Acland ; Sir 
Henry Carew came from Haccombe ; 
and Sir Lawrence Palk from Haldon, 
besides many other county magnates 
from other parts. After a speech by 
Mr. Templer, there were high jinks-and 
dances on the turf. ‘ Never,’ writes 
the ecstatic reporter of an Exeter paper, 
“was Hey Tor’s sod graced with such 
blooming fair ones, nor did it ever before 
display so festive a scene.’ ”’ 

The old canal is stagnant also now, 
but picturesque wrecks of the ancient 
boats may still be seen at Teigngrace 
in the forgotten waterway. They lie 
foundered upon the canal with bulging 
sides and broken ribs. Their shapes 
are outlined in grasses and flowers ; 
sallows leap silvery from the old bul- 
warks, and alders find foothold there ; 
briar and kingcups flourish upon their 
decay ; moss and ferns conceal their 
wounds ; in summer purple spires of 
loose-strife man their water-logged 
decks, and the vole swims to and from 
his hidden nest therein. 

Here came the Hey Tor granite, 
after dropping twelve hundred feet 
from the moor above. Leaving the 
great wanes, it was shipped upon the 
Stover Canal and despatched down the 
estuary of Teign to Teignmouth. Thence 
sailing vessels bore it away to London 
for its final purpose. 

It came to supersede that bridge 
of houses familiar in the old pictures, 
the bridge that was a street ; the bridge 
that in its turn had taken the place of 
older bridges built with wood—those 
medizval structures that perished each 
in turn by flood or fire. 

It was in 1756 that the Corporation 
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of London obtained an order to rebuild 
London Bridge ; but things must have 
moved slowly, for not until fifty years 
later was the announcement made of a 
new bridge to pass from Bankside, 
Southwark, to Queen Street, Cheapside. 
The public was invited to invest in the 
enterprise, and doubtless proved glad 
enough to do so. Then that ancient 


structure, long a danger to the navi- 
gation of the river, vanished, and in 
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Hall, of St. Saviour’s Church, and every 
building that offered a glimpse of the 
ceremony, were crowded; the river 
was alive with craft of all descriptions ; 
the coffer-dam for the erection of the 
first pier served the purpose of a private 
enclosure, where the more notable 
spectators sat in four tiers of galleries 
under flags and awnings. 

At four o’clock, by which time the 
great company must have been weary 


The Quarry. 


1825, with great pomp and ceremony, 
the foundation stone of the ‘“ New 
London Bridge ” sank to its place. A 
tecent writer in The Academy has given 
a graphic picture of the event, and 
described the immense significance 
attached to the occasion. From the 
earliest dawn of that June morning 
London flocked to the waterside and 
thronged every point of vantage. Be- 
fore noon the roofs of Fishmongers’ 


of waiting, two six-pounder guns at 
the Old Swan Stairs announced the 
approach of the Civic and State 
authorities. The City Marshal, the 
Barge Masters, the Watermen, the 
members of the Royal Society, the 
Goldsmiths, the Under-Sheriffs, the 
Lord Mayor and the Duke of York 
appeared. 

“His Lordship, who was in full 
robes,”” so says an eye-witness of the 
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event, “ offered the chair to His Royal 
Highness, which was positively de- 
clined on his part. The Mayor there- 
fore seated himself ; the Lady Mayoress, 
with her daughters, in elegant dresses, 
sat near his Lordship, accompanied by 
two fine-looking, intelligent boys, her 
sons ; near them were the two lovely 
daughters of Lord Suffolk, and many 
other fashionable ladies.”’ 

Then followed the ceremony. Coins 
in a cut-glass bottle were placed 
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given for the Duke of York, three for 
Old England, and three for the archi- 
tect, Mr. Rennie.” 

Then did a journalist with imagina- 
tion dance a hornpipe upon the 
foundation stone—for England would 
not take its pleasure sadly on that 
great day, and subsequently many 
ladies walked across it, and “ departed 
with the satisfaction of being enabled 
to relate an achievement honourable 
to their feelings ” ! 











The Old Granite Tramway. 


beneath a copper plate, and upon them 
descended a mighty block of Dartmoor 
granite. “‘ The City sword and mace 
were placed upon it crossways; the 
foundation of the new bridge was 
declared to be laid ; the music struck 
up ‘God save the King,’ and three 
times three excessive cheers broke 
forth from the company ; the guns of 
the Honourable Artillery Company on 
the Old Swan Wharf fired a salute, 
and every face wore smiles of gratu- 
lation. Three cheers were afterwards 


And still the bridge remains, though 
the delicate feet that rested on its foun- 
dation stone have all tripped to the 


shades. The bridge remains, and its 
five noble and simple spans—the central 
one of a hundred and fifty-two feet— 
make a startling contrast with the 
nineteen little arches and huge pedestals 
of the ancient structure. New London 
Bridge is more than a thousand feet 
long ; its width is fifty-six feet; its 
height above low water sixty feet. 
The central piers are twenty-four feet 
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thick and the voussoirs of the central 
arch four feet nine inches deep at the 
crown and nine feet at the springing. 
The foundations lie twenty-nine feet six 
inches beneath low water ; the exterior 
stones are all of granite; while the 
interior mass of the fabric came half 
fom Bramley Hall and half from 
Derbyshire. 

What will St. Paul’s Bridge be like 
we may wonder. 

More than seven years did London 
Bridge take abuilding, and it was 
opened in 1831. The total costs were 
something under a million and a half 
of money—less than we need for a 
modern battleship. 

And already, before it is one hundred 
years old, there comes a cry that 
London’s heart finds this great artery 
too smal! for the stream of life that 
flows for ever upon it. One may hope, 
however, that when the necessity arrives 


THE BUGLE. 
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this notable beauty of Thames will not 
be spoiled by the new span created 
at a considerable distance from it. 
Perhaps, after all, another tunnel 
may solve the problem, since metro- 
politan man is turning so rapidly into 
a mole. 

From quarry to bridge is a far cry, 
yet he who has seen both and possesses 
the necessary vital spark may dream 
sometimes among the dripping ferns, 
silent cliff-faces and unruffled pools, 
of the city’s roar and riot and the 
ceaseless thunder where industry’s 
armies march from dawn till even ; 
while there—in the full throb and hurtle 
of London town, swept this way and 
that amid the multitudes that traverse 
Thames—it is pleasant, through the 
reek and storm,to glimpse at the cradle 
of this city-stained granite, lying silent, 
empty, at peace in the far away West 
Country. 


As the fiddler ceased and bowed his head, 


e oo waved their pretty wet handkerchiefs 


But they saw that she only turned aside 
And hadn’t a tear to shed, 
While over the park in the warm June night 
Came crying the note of a bugle, 


A little bugle. 


“ Perhaps the organ will melt you more,” 
They said as the organist swept the keys, 

‘ His touch is as soft as a wild bird’s wing, 
So shut the window, please, 

For it never would do if his ears were jarred 
By the notes of that horrible bugle, 


That little bugle.” 


She fastened the window and took her place, 


With the listening ladies on either side ; 
“ And still she hasn’t a tear to shed,” 
The weeping ladies cried. 

“ But, please, I enjoyed it ever so much, 
And it almost drowned the bugle, 

The little bugle.”’ 


‘‘ Then didn’t you hear those silver sobs 

By the tremolo vox humana sped, 

Like an arrow of tears to each cultured heart ? 
“ T heard them well,” she said, 

“ But all of my own little private tears 

Went crying,” she said, “‘ in the bugle, 

Long since 

In the little bugle.” 


” 


H. H. BAsSHFORD. 
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I.—TuHE DIFFICULTY. 


T is very hard to understand people, 
and it is not easy to understand 
yourself. I can always under- 

stand things better if I write them 
down. That is why I am writing this. 
I am Eleanor Davies. I am nineteen 
and a half, and I am engaged to 
Geoffrey Dent—at least, I shall be 
when father agrees. He hasn’t an- 


swered his letter yet, and he says that 
I shall not marry him till I am twenty- 


one, unless he is sure that I am not 
doing it just for money. 

It happened on the cruise that I went 
with mother. She says that I managed 
it very cleverly. Father thinks that 
mother made me do it. He knows 
mother, he says. I don’t think he does 
really. He doesn’t know me! I 
didn’t know him, either. He is so 
smiling and easy-going—like a nice, 
big, good-tempered, grown-up boy. I 
never dreamed that he would make any 
bother about it. Mother was wiser. 
She said, ‘‘ Your father will be a diffi- 
culty,” and I had better leave it to her 
to tell him, and coax him round. I 
did ; but he wasn’t coaxed round, and 
said that he must speak to me alone. 

He didn’t begin like I expected, but 
put his arm round my waist and kissed 
me. 

“ T’ve loved you all your life, Siren,” 
he said—he calls me that—‘“‘ and if you 
love anybody it is your old dad.” 
That is true. “Do you mean to be 
honest with me, darling ? ” 


SIREN. 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 


“Well,” I said, “‘I didn’t mean, 
daddy, but I suppose I must—as 
honest as I can be! I can’t tell you 
the truth if I don’t know it, and, if I 
do, you won’t understand. You'll 
look at it your way, not mine ; and it’s 
my affair, not yours, you know!” 

“Tl try to put myself in your 
place,” he promised. 

“You can’t,” I warned him. 
don’t understand me.” 

“ Tell me about yourself,” he asked ; 
but I shook my head. 

“I’m not good at saying things,” I 
told him. ‘‘ You know I could never 
say my lessons properly, and you used 
to think I didn’t know them, but I 
did, because I could write them down.” 

“Well,” he asked, “can you write 
this down ?” 

‘What do you want to know?’ 

“How the engagement came about, 
and whether you love him.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Why!” he cried. 
could there be ? ” 

“Me!” I told him. “ That is what 
you have to understand before you can 
judge. I am a siren, you know, and 
sirens don’t do things like ordinary 
people do—nice people, like you, daddy. 
You must try—try—try to understand 
me. Then you will see why I want to 
marry him.” : 

“You do want to then? 
quickly. : 

“Yes,” I said. ‘ You wouldnt ask 
that, if you understood me, daddy. 


“ You 


“What else 


” he said 
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SIREN. 


You think mother made medoit. Well, 
ask mother if she could make me marry 
anyone I didn’t want to ! She under- 
stands me . . . three-quarters of me. 
You understand the other quarter and 
she doesn’t.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“You are a strange girl,” he told me. 

“I know I am,” I agreed. “I'll 
write you three things, separately : 
about the strange girl; about her en- 
gagement ; and whether she loves her 
fiance in the way that sirens love, if 
they can! That is what you have to 
consider. It’s no use your saying that 
I must love him in your way. You see 
—but I won’t talk about it, only write. 
I'll be very honest and write just as 
ifit were only for myself. The quarter 
of me that you understand wants to 
understand the other three-quarters. 
Will that do, daddy ? ”’ 

He sighed. 

“Tt sounds very morbid,” he said ; 
“but, if you think I can help you best 
that way—— Yes, dear... God 
bless you ! ”” 

He squeezed me hard and kissed me 
again. There are cleverer things than 
cleverness, I think. Father isn’t clever. 
Mother and I are. But he can make 
us do things that clever people couldn't. 
I have never told a big lie to father, 
and I shan’t tell him one now. 


II.—THE SIREN. 


I think children grow up what people 
expect them to be—I mean what they 
think people expect. When I was very, 
very little father nick-named me Siren. 
The nickname seemed to fit, and ever 


after everybody called me that. Little 
gitls of four take names for true. When 
people called me a girl, or pretty, or 
(sometimes) good, or (often) naughty, 
they meant that I was a girl, and pretty, 
and naughty, and good. When they 
called me Siren I thought they meant I 
was a young siren and that I had 
to grow into a big one ; a siren like my 
beautiful mother, with her greeny 
eyes, and long yellow hair, and her way 
of falling into curves, and like the 
siren in the picture that father bought 
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when I was seven. 
drawing-room now. 

The siren’s face was exactly like 
mother’s, only her hair was longer 
and nearly dressed her. She had a 
little harp, and she sat on green rocks. 
The waves broke at her feet, and I used 
to wonder if the spray was going to 
wet them. It hung in the air, in the 
picture. There was a sailor in the 
water—a drowning sailor—floating by. 
I used to dream about it, and pull my 
hair to make it grow long enough to 
dress me when I was a real siren and 
sat on a rock. 

When I could read I read everything 
I could get hold of about sirens and 
mermaids. They were just alike, I 
gathered, except that mermaids had a 
fishy tail and sirens had legs, and I 
was rather afraid that I might change 
into a tail until mother assured me that 
I should not. So I settled down to be a 
siren, and behave as sirens behaved 
according to the books. It never oc- 
curred to me to criticise their actions. 
They were simply examples to instruct 
me, I thought ; like the experiments in 
my little chemistry book. I waited 
anxiously for the time when I should 
sit on a rock and catch sailors. Mean- 
while I worked assiduously at sirenship. 
I must make little boys admire me, I 
understood—and little boys did—and I 
must not care for little boys—and I 
didn’t. That was only imitating my 
lovely mother. Men admired her and 
she cared nothing for them—except 
you, daddy. I supposed that a siren 
might love her husband. Now I see 
that caring for you was the flaw in 
mother’s sirenship—and mine ! 
I did not talk to father about my 
ideas. I gathered that he did not 
really understand sirens. I questioned 
mother a deal about them. With her 
help I translated my notions of siren- 
ship into modern life as I grew older, 
and no longer expected—or desired—to 
sit on cold rocks or to drown sailors. 
It came to this: that beauty was a 
queen’s gift to sell dear, and that the 
greatest drawback to a good saleswoman 
was a heart. When I was about seven- 
teen mother spoke to me quite seriously 
about this. 


It hangs in our 
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“Tf you let a man get into your 
heart,” she said, “‘ you’re caught. It’s 
no use fighting him. You're netted like 
a little fish, Siren; like your father 
netted me. . . . Do you know, child, 
I might have been a princess! A real 
live Russian princess, with diamonds 
enough to cover me! If you fall in 
love you can’t help it; and I can’t 
help you. You'll have to marry him 
and put up with it. But if you don’t 
fall in love—and you won’t unless you 
throw yourself in the way of it. You’re 
a very unsentimental child—you can 
make a great marriage and have all the 
things I’ve missed. . . . Money spells 
everything nowadays. Marry a man 
with money, Siren—if you can like the 
man reasonably—and you'll have the 
world at your feet.” 

After that counsel I looked upon all 
nice men as dangerous fishermen, 
trying to catch a poor little siren, and 
was wary of their net. It was J, I told 
myself, who would fish! It wasn’t just 
money that I liked, but catching the 
fish—power ! 

I don’t think my sireniness was all 
teaching. It must have been born in 
me. I loved admiration. I was ter- 
ribly vain. I used to admire myself 
in the glass and practise moving grace- 
fully and falling in curves, like mother 
does, when I sat. I tried deliberately 
to make conquests from the time when 
I wore short frocks. I didn’t see any- 
thing wrong in my behaviour. What 
else was a siren to do? And, if you 
think, there are some excuses for me. 
The best excuse is that I had no 
example of the harm that I might do 
by my sireny fascinations. Mother was 
the only other siren I knew, and I never 
saw her drown any sailors—only give 
them a good ducking! She was always 
very, very careful never to go too far. 
I know now that her forbearance 
wasn’t on account of the silly sailors, 
but to avoid hurting you. I think you 
ought to remember how greatly mother 
was always admired and how she always 
loved only you. There are good points 
insirens! J never shipwrecked anyone. 
I only gave them the tiniest ducking ! 
I was too much afraid of being caught 
myself to carry my flirtations very far ; 
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and mother stopped me if I was 
foolish. 

“Don’t flirt any more with that 
ridiculous boy, Siren,” she would say, 
“ He'll be a nuisance if you do.” 

“ He’s a nuisance already,” I gener- 
ally told her ; and then I would begin 
with somebody fresh. 

They were only very little flirtations, 
There were two or three men who pro- 
posed to me, but it really was their own 
fault. One did it the first time we 
met and another the second time, and 
I never had the least idea of trying to 
attract the third. Mother said no one 
could help such accidents if she had 
looks like mine. I managed to stop 
all the rest before they got so far. I 
grew quite clever at it, and generally 
contrived to remain good friends with 
them. 

I have read this over and it doesn’t 
sound quite honest; but it is more 
honest than it sounds. I tried very 
hard indeed to make myself generally 
attractive, but I never once tried to 
attract anyone in particular more than 
enough to know that I could—until I 
knew Mr. Dent. I am going to write 
about him next time. This is only to 
make you understand just what I am— 
if I am what I was before I went on the 
trip with mother, and before you made 
it plain that you thought I ought not 
to be engaged unless I was in love. 
Really and truly, I never looked at it 
that way before. But I always atten- 
ded to your lectures because they 
were so few ; and I am attending care- 
fully to this one. ‘ 

I rather like your idea of falling m 
love. I think it must be nice to love 
your husband ; and, of course, he ought 
to love you. (That part is all right. 
He will!) But it seems to me there are 
different ways of being in love. A siren 
may love a fisherman and let him net 
her. I didn’t do that—at least I 
don’t think so; but I don’t think I 
should mind if I found that I had been 
caught. That’s one way. The other 
way is that she may catch a sailor, and 
then—not exactly love him, but not 
want to drown him or let him go. 

Is that loving enough, for a siren— 
like I am ? 





“At last | drew him on to the most dangerous subject—me! /| didn't need fancy dress and a harp to be a siren 
he declared, only my hair and eyes,” 
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III.—TuHeE SAILor. 


Mother saved up for the trip for a 
long time, but she didn’t tell you 
till you collected that big old bill that 
you never thought would be paid. 
You said, ‘‘ And you’ve never worried 
me for the money all this time, Beauty ! 
You good Beauty ! ’’—Sirens have good 
points, daddy. This one didn’t worry 
you any more than mother did, though 
she was mad to go and we both 
knew you'd offer what you couldn't 
afford. Then you gave us the rest of 
the money and sent us off. 

Mother had lists of the people who 
were going and studied them before she 
chose the trip. I think she chose the 
one we went on account of me—and Mr. 
Dent. You see, he isn’t an ordinary 
millionaire. He is rather good-looking. 
He is well educated. He is not the 
least bit vulgar. He is not a frightfully 
old millionaire ; only thirty-seven. Do 
you know, I believe you will like him 
when you see him. That will be on 
Friday, unless I write to him not to 
come. I think a girl with a heart— 


not a siren—could easily like him for 


himself. 
Mother told me about him before we 


started. 


“Tt is the best chance you will ever 


get,” she declared. I thought so, too ; 
and as soon as I met him and found that 
he was not a musty old millionaire, 
but quite smart and nice, I most 
deliberately made up my mind to marry 
him if he asked me. I did more than 
that.. I made up my mind to make 
him ask me if I could. You've got 
to know the horrid truth. I see now 
that it is horrid. I didn’t then. 

I didn’t even think of loving him. 
It did not occur to me that I could love 
anyone—except you, of course, but 
that’s very different. 

I thought at first that he would be 
quite easy to catch and that I had 
nothing to do but to look pretty. He 
spoke to me the first evening and 
made no secret of admiring me ; but I 
think I was too:sireny, and that put 
him on his guard. He is worryingly 
clever ; too clever for me, I sometimes 
fear. 


“You ought to be called Siren,” he 
said that very first night. 
ae Why,” I told him, “ that is what 
father calls me!” 

“ Give a little girl a bad name!” he 
remarked, and laughed ; and I wasn’t 
clever for once and defied him. 

“Oh, no!” I said. “ Name a bad 
little girl!” 

I wonder which it was, daddy ? 

“Then I'll take warning,” he an- 
swered. 

He pretended to say it jestingly, but 
I felt that he had taken warning. 

The way that he tried to protect 

himself was to treat me as a child. 
I told mother so, but she only laughed. 
_“ He concedes you one more attrac- 
tion,’ she said. ‘‘ You can fish with 
your childishness! But you don’t 
want instruction from me... . If 
you're silly and do what I shouldn’t 
advise your silliness will be attrac- 
tive !”’ 

Mother is very, very clever, 

I thought that he was fishing for me ; 
to make me like him, I mean. I didn’t 
tell mother my suspicion. I wanted to 
do my own fishing! I thought it 
would lure him on to think that he 
was the fisherman, not I ; and I’d snap 
at his bait and pull him into the water. 
It sounds awful, but you can’t realise 
what an attractive sport man-catching 
is—to a siren! Just consider the 
trouble you will take to catch a two- 
pound fish ! 

As the time went on, however, I 
began to fear that he really looked upon 
me only as a child. He never tried to 
flirt with me. He never showed any 
sign of annoyance if I flirted with other 
men. Sometimes he teased me about it. 
Sometimes he almost encouraged me. 

‘Go and play with your mice, pussy 
cat,” he told me once when we were 
coming to a port and he was busy 
writing telegrams; ‘‘ but mind you 
don’t catch a big rat in mistake. You're 
only a kitten.” 

That was the first time that a man 
had practically told me to go and not 
bother him. I was so angry. that I 
gave myself away again. 

‘I'd like to scratch you!” I told 
him. 
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And then he set his mouth, and I 
knew he had made up his mind that he 
wouldn’t propose to me. 

“Try, if it amuses you, Siren,” he 
said very quietly. 

I bit my lips before I answered. I 
thought a lot of things in that few 
seconds. I may have been foolish or 
I may have been clever. Anyhow, I 
made up my mind that the best way to 
catch him was to dare him. I was 
determined to catch him now. I didn’t 
think any more of his money, only of 
proving that I could scratch. I wanted 
him like you want a fish that you fish 
for, not because I was the least bit in 
love with him, I thought. 

“ Sirens don’t ‘ try,’”’ Isaid. ‘‘ They 
just sit and look pretty, and people 
come and ‘scratch themselves against 
the cat,’ as I used to say, when I was a 
little girl. Aren’t you sorry you're old 
and tough and past scratching ? ”’ 

He flushed a trifle, though he laughed, 
and I got up and walked off and played 
with mice! We weren't quite so 
friendly for a few days after that. 
Mother watched him and she said that 
he watched me. I didn’t talk to him 
much. I merely looked pretty. 

Then we had a rough day. Mother 
stayed in her cabin and so did most 
of the people. I laid in a chair on 
deck. Mr. Dent walked about smoking 
a big cigar and talking to the ship’s 
officers. There was no one else who 
seemed to care for talking. He tucked 
me up and brought another cushion 
and a big rug of his own and put it 
over mine, and fetched something sticky 
in a glass that made me feel not so sick 
and rather sleepy after I drank it. 

“Shut your eyes,” he advised, ‘“‘ and 
try to sleep. Then you'll feel better.” 

“Thank you,” I said. I shut my 
eyes and I did go to sleep. } 

When I woke he was sitting down 
talking to the captain. They were a 
good distance off, but the wind blew 
my way. I have sharp ears and I 
heard most of their conservation. 

“We are savages,” the captain 
said, “with a thin veneer of civilisa 
tion,” 

"“ A deuced thick veneer,’ Mr. Dent 
contradicted. “Look at me! I’ve all 


the primitive instincts! And they 
can’t peer through my veneer of respec- 
tability.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” the captain 
said. ‘‘The veneer lasts long enough 
in the city, but I’ve seen some tough 
veneer crack in the tropics. A woman’s 
likely to go through the hardest coat of 
mail any time . . . There was a pair. 
on the last voyage—assorted sexes 
a stern, hard chap and a demure little 
mouse of a thing. He was married and 
she was married. You might have 
copied them in plaster for a monument 
of respectability. . . . Well, they kept 
their respectability. Went overboard 
together ten degrees south of the line. 
The primitive instincts are too much 
for any man—or woman ; and there are 
worse things than going overboard. 
Marrying the wrong woman’s one of 
them. . . . I’ve known you twenty odd 
years. Since you were a lad. You 
came this voyage with your mother, I 
remember.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Dent said, ‘‘ Yes ... I 
know what you're thinking.” 

“You know what I’m thinking,” the 
captain agreed. “ There’s a lot of 
primitive instinct about a certain little 
girl.”” He looked towards me. ‘“‘ And 
the mother. I don’t know which is 
the better to look at. A _ pair of 
sirens ! ”’ 

““T should say there is a lack of 
primitive instinct about them,” Mr. 
Dent remarked. “ No heart!” 

“IT don’t know about the mother,” 
the captain said. “The girl’s primitive 
instinct isn’t heart certainly ; it’s hunt- 
in 


ve Exactly,” Mr. Dent agreed. 
The captain shook his head. 
him under my eyelashes. 


I saw 
““T daresay you won’t be caught,” 
he said ; “ but if you go too far you'll 
pay for it.” 

‘““T won’t be caught,” said Mr. Dent, 
‘“ and—I’ve got to pay, you see. . . 
Now you know. Let’s drop it.” 

“If I were you,” the captain sug- 
gested, “I’d get off at the next port. 
You may think you're safe from cap- 
ture, but she’s the prettiest siren I’ve 
ever set eyes on, even prettier than her 
mother, and she’s a royal beauty! 
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Little Miss Green Eyes will break the 
hearts of half the fellows on board 
before the end of the voyage. I'd like 
to put the little hussy in irons! .. . 

And I wouldn’t! She gives me such a 
smile, I can’t help a soft feeling for 
her.”’ 

“ Primitive 
remarked. 

“Yes,” the captain agreed. “ You 
have to make excuses for these beauties. 
I daresay Miss Green Eyes has a primi- 
tive instinct waiting for some big 
savage who'll woo her with a club. 
Well, I must get on the bridge. 
fool around tucking her in! 
dangerous. I’ve known a dozen 
gagements begin that way !”’ 

The captain went; and Mr. Dent 
came and looked at me and tucked in 
my rugs quietly. I was laughing with 
delight inwardly, but I looked up as if 
he had aroused me, and sighed mourn- 
fully. 

“TI am horribly uncomfortable,” I 
said. ‘Everything is rucked up. 
You're very nice and kind. Do put me 
straight.” 

‘“The best way would be to make 


instinct !’’ Mr. Dent 


Don’t 
It’s 
en- 


another chair ready and lift you into 


” 


“ Shall I ? 
“Only lift me 


” 


it,” he proposed. 

“ Please!” I said. 
very slowly and don’t joggle me. 

He prepared the chair and lifted me 
up very, very slowly. He breathed 
very hard. I don’t think it was my 
weight that made him. . . . I suppose 
you understand, daddy, why I made 
him do it? I was absolutely deter- 
mined to catch him now I knew what 
he thought of me. It served him right 
for speaking of me like he had spoken 
to the captain. Besides it would be 
such a proud capture, because he was 
strong and clever and saw the hook, 
and was determined not to be 
caught. 

“Thank you so much,” I said. “If 
I were always sick I should quite like 
you! ... Tuck me in round the 
neck.” 

He tucked me in very carefully. 

“ There is a proverb about a person 
who was sick,” he mentioned. 

“Yes. ... Poor old Devil! ... I 
expect he has trifling relapses into 
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goodness, if anyone would give him a 
chance.” 

“T think he is past relapses,” Mr, 
Dent declared. ‘‘I wonder if sirens 
are 2?” 

“I wonder,” I said in a plaintive 
little voice that almost made me laugh. 

If I had just said that and then held 
my tongue and shut my eyes I think 
he would have believed me, but I must 
needs look at him and be sireny. He 
took warning at once. : 

I retrieved my error partly by being 
so giddy that I could not stand, when 
he helped me downstairs later. He 
had to carry me part of the way. I felt 
too bad to be sireny. When he left 
me at the cabin door I just staggered in, 
and tumbled down on Mummy. ... 
Poor old Mummy was quite cross. I 
was dreadfully ill, too, but I laughed. 

‘“ Rough weather is good for sirens,” 
I told her, but she didn’t pay any 
attention. She said she would never, 
never come on a ship again unless you 
came with her. I laid on the floor till 
the stewardess came in and put me to 
bed. She was a nice old thing. She 
told me I was the prettiest dear that 
ever came on board, and I should be all 
right in the morning. 

I was. It was so nice to be well 
again that I felt kind to all the world. 
I went up to Mr. Dent when I saw him 
and curtsied very prettily, and said, 
‘“ Good sir, a fair lady erstwhile suffer- 
ing grievously from the unruliness of 
the elements, gives you great thanks 
for your efforts to alleviate her misfor- 
tunes! ...I am really and _ truly 
grateful. I know if I say so nicely 
you won't believe me, so, perhaps, if I 
say it in a silly way you will think I 
mean to thank you sensibly.” He 
laughed right out loud, 

“Say it nicely,” he told me ; and I 
held out my hand. 

“You were very good to me yester- 
day,” I told him. “ Thank you very 
much.”’ 

He gripped my hand till I squealed. 
He was very nice for the rest of the 
morning. So was I. I felé nice and 
good till lunch. Then I heard that he 
was leaving the ship at the next port, 
on the following morning. Mother 


? 
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heard it, too. She spoke to me about it 
in our cabin. 

“You haven’t refused him?” she 

d. 
No,” I said, ‘“‘He hasn’t asked 

e. 
mey suppose he is afraid that he 
would if he stayed,” she remarked, 
drawing on the carpet with her foot. 
You know how she does when she is 
planning something. 

“T suppose so,” I agreed. 

“ You think he is in love with you ? ”’ 
she wanted to know. 

“Ves,” I said. 

“Do you like him ? ” she enquired. 

“In a way,” I owned. ‘“ Not—not 
in the way you like father, you 
know.” 

“T know that,” she said. “I think 
you like him as well as you will like 
anybody. ... It’s the best chance 
you'll ever get, Siren.” 

I shrugged myself. 

“T can’t make him ask me,” I told 
her. “ He wants someone who—some- 
one with a heart, mummy.” 

“Can’t you persuade him that you 
have one,” she said. ‘‘ You’re very 
clever, Siren.”’ 

“So is he,” I told her. ‘‘ Besides— 
No. I shan’t pretend. If he doesn’t 
want me as I am I don’t want him 
Besides . . . I can’t.” 

“Tt’s the fancy dress ball to-night,” 
she reminded me. 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

“You'd better not wear that dress 
you brought,” she advised me; “it 
will only—only frighten him off.” 

“Then I'll wear it, and defy him,” I 
declared ; and I did. 

It was a dress covered over with 
dried sea-weed, and a wreath of sea- 
weed for my hair, and the shoes were 
scaly, like headless fishes. I hada little 
harp, and I played a few chords on it 
now and then. You know I can play 
on anything. I could have sung to it, 
but I didn’t. I thought it would seem 
too actressy. 

He had three dances with me. 
of them was the last. 


One 
There were 
‘ extras,” but I wouldn’t dance them, 
I sat out with him. I knew that he 
felt in awful danger. He did not talk 
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about one thing at a time, as he 
generally does, but kept changing sub- 
jects. At last I drew him on to the 
most dangerous subject—me! I didn’t 
need fancy dress and a harp to be a 
siren, he declared, only my hair and 
eyes. I laughed and turned so that 
the moonlight fell upon me, and 
looked at him. He seemed as if he 
couldn’t take his look away from me. 
... I really think he tried to and 
couldn’t. 

“Your eyes are a wonderful colour,” 
he said at last, as if he were talking to 
himself. ‘‘ What do you call them ? ” 

I played two or three very, very faint 
chords on my little harp before I an- 
swered him, just to give him fair 
warning that I was a siren ! 

“* Primitive instincts!” I told him. 

He sat like a statue for nearly a 
minute. He knew, of course, that I 
had heard him talking to the captain, 
and that I meant to defy him not to 
love me, Presently I laughed. The 
laugh seemed to rouse him. He leaned 
forward and seized both my arms. 

“Tll make you love me!” he 
declared. He was so fierce that he 
frightened me for a moment. Then 
I laughed again. 

“You've scratched yourself against 
the cat!” I cried. 

He let go my arms and sat back and 
stared at me. I wanted to say some- 
thing to defy him more, but—It was an 
unsireny weakness. I didn’t want to 
hurt him any more. Besides I didn’t 
want him to go away. 

‘““ I—I—” I began, and he caught 
hold of me suddenly and kissed me. 
It made me feel funny and I cried. 

“You understand that I ask you to 
marry me ? ” he said in my ear. 

“Yes,” I answered. “ You—you are 
very silly.” 

“Will you ? ” he persisted. 

I considered for a long time. I knew 
I was going to say “yes,” but I 
didn’t know how I was going to 
say it. 

“If you ask me again to-morrow 
morning,” I told him, “not unless. 
You see. .. . You are so clever that 
I don’t need to explain things to you 
. . . Good-night.” 
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I held out my hand, and he took it. 

“Don’t you like me a little bit, 
Siren ? ”’ he asked. 

“T like you,” I owned, “ in the silly 
way that I am capable of liking people. 
That is why I am giving you another 
chance. If I were you I’d go away 
to-morrow as soon as we’re in harbour, 
before I’m up. That won't be till 
eight. I’m not a nice girl at all. 
Good-night.”’ 

“Good-night,” he said. He was 
going to kiss me again, but I bobbed 
and ran away. 

Mother looked at me curiously when 
we went below. She only looked and 
didn’t say anything. We didn’t speak 
till we were in our berths. 

“Mother,” I said then, “ he asked 
me, and I said I'd say ‘ yes’ if he asked 
me again to-morrow morning.” 

“You are a curious girl,’’ mother 
declared, ‘‘ I’m afraid he’ll go.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

I went on the deck about a quarter 
past eight the next morning. He 
hadn’t gone. He came up to me and 
took my arm and smiled. 

“‘ Now say ‘ yes,’ Siren,” he begged. 

“ Yes,” I whispered. 


“Let’s start by being very good 


friends,” he proposed. “‘I want to 
announce our engagement, so that I 
can take you ashore, and buy you 
presents. Let me _ have that 
pleasure.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, 
little presents. . 
things this time.” 

“ This time,” he agreed. 

That’s how I became engaged to 
him, 


“if they’re only 
Please only little 
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IV.—THE NET. 


I knew I could never write this part. 
I didn’t know if I loved him or not. 
You see I had never practised falling in 
love, only flirting, and I don’t know 
how a girl in love ought to feel, or what 
she would do. 

I could only think of one way to find 
out. So I wrote to Geoffrey before I 
wrote anything else, and so that I 
should get his answer before I came to 
this part. This is what I said: 

“Please, Geoffrey, do I love you ? 
Father wants to know. If I do he 
says I can marry you soon. If I don’t 
I can marry your money when I am 
twenty-one, and not before. 

‘I do not know if I love you, but I 
will marry you, if you lose your money, 
I’d rather you didn’t all the same. 

“I think you will know, because you 
wouldn’t be satisfied with a sweetheart 
who did not love you, and you must 
know if you are satisfied with me. 

“You are to answer this, and not a 
word more. Be sure you don’t write a 
word more. Not even a‘ dear. 

‘« Please, Geoffrey, am I satisfactory?” 

Here is his answer : 

“You are most satisfactory.” 

He has written me another very long 
letter, but I shan’t show you that. 

I don’t know that I need show you 
this, because mother has spoken to 
you, and I think she has persuaded you 
that I may be engaged. She laughed 
at me about it. 

“It’s no use wriggling, little fish,” 
she said; ‘‘ you’re caught!” 

That’s what Geoffrey says. 

What Geoffrey says is sure to be 
right, so—yes, daddy, I’m in the net. 
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“Fancy can easily picture the scenes of Bushman life which was once lived in what is now the writer's 
garden.” 
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UST recently there has been dis- 
covered, within four miles from 
Main Street, Bulawayo, a whole 

series of Bushman paintings. These 
are on the Maatesjenishlope (white 
rocks) kopjes, south-east of the town, 
and where the writer has his hut 
residence, 

The site is an ideal one for Bushman 
occupation, for, being on a spot among 
tugged kopjes formed of huge cliff 
boulders at some three hundred feet 
above where Bulawayo now stands, it 
commands a magnificent view of the 
veld plains, which extend on its north 
side for very many miles, and on 
which, no doubt, great herds of buck 
once pastured unmolested. 

In some far-off misty age, long before 


the present Bantu negroid tribes had 
arrived south of the Zambesi, these 
aborigine Bushmen artists and hunters 
evidently occupied the rock-shelters on 
the summits of the Maatesjenishlope 
kopjes, painted their pictures during 
their prolonged periods of leisure, and 
descended to the plains below when- 
ever their stock of meat became ex- 
hausted. 

Fancy can easily picture the scenes 
of Bushman life which was once lived 
in what is now the writer’s garden. 
Here is their main rock-shelter; and 
here are their numerous paintings, all 
executed in purplish colour, composed 
of hematite and fat, faded, no doubt, 
by the atmospheric action of ages, but 
still clearly discernible, 
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‘The artist must have been most observant, and have had a very retentive memory, for all his pictures, 
whether of humans or animals, portray life in motion.’ 


These active little folk, yellow- 
skinned, sat on the ledges just outside 
their shelter on the look-out for the 


appearance of herds of buck on the 


Then they would take 


plains below. 
as depicted in 


the bow and arrows, 
their paintings, and climb down the 
hill. The return to the shelter, the 
cooking of the venison, the glow of the 
fire lighting up the adjacent rocks, and 
their usual practice of dancing in the 
moonlight to the music of a single- 
stringed harp, and the final retiring to 
rest of the tired hunters, each coiled 
up in his own ostrich-nest depression 
in the floor of the shelter—all these 
scenes can be pictured as one stands 
in the rock dwelling of the Maates- 
jenishlope Bushmen. 

Examining the paintings which por- 
tray their life and customs, we find at 
one spot that the artist must have lain 
down on his breast to paint, for his 
handiwork is very low down on the 
rock. At another point he must have 
doubled himself up into a corner, where 
is the picture of a Tessebe buck stand- 
ing in the grass. At other points he 
must have fetched a large branch of a 


tree to enable him to climb up to the 
height at which some of his paintings 
are to be seen. Some paintings must 
have occupied considerable time to 
execute ; still, there was no uncertainty 
in the painter’s touch, and, at any 
rate, he made no mistakes in his lines. 
The artist, too, must have been most 
observant, and have had a very reten- 
tive memory, for all his pictures, 
whether of humans or animals, portray 
life in motion. One notices, too, where 
a drop of paint has fallen from his 
brush, for a little splash is on the rock 
just below, while in another instance 
his brush has inadvertently touched 
the rock and left a mark. 

But the artist-hunters no _ longer 
clamber over the rocks in the garden, 
or hold moonlight orgies among the 
adjoining boulders. Their ostrich shell 
beads and their pierced k1b1, or digging- 
stone weights, used in getting up roots, 
are found in their shelters. The little 
folk vanished long ago, either forced 
down south or exterminated by the 
hordes of uncultured Bantu descending 
from the north. 


The Bushmen, if we except the 
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conjectured paleolithic man, were Rho- 
desia’s first race of occupiers. A thou- 
sand years ago Massoude, the Arabian 
historian, writes of the gold regions of 
the present Rhodesia as “ The Land 
of the Little Men” (or Wak-wak, the 
name given to Bushmen by the Bantu). 
The name “ Bushmen’s Country,” 
Abutwa, survived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and Abutwa still appears on the 
most modern maps of Rhodesia. 

This spot, known as “ Bushman’s 
Haunt,” is enhaloed with intensest 
romance of some remote past, and its 
close proximity to modern civilisation 
at Bulawayo strikes one as being shock- 
ingly incongruous. The place has now 
become a favourite picnic resort of 
Bulawayans, and little white children 
climb over the very rocks which once 
the Bushmen clambered over, and pry 
curiously, and with some awe, into the 
shelters where the Bushmen once plied 
their brush, and ate, danced, and slept 
inall their primeval freedom. From the 
identical rock ledges from which the 
little hunters watched the herds of 
game below one sees the white steam 
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of trains passing to and fro between 
Bulawayo and Salisbury, and the 
smoke from the stacks of the Bunt- 
hoone and Old Nic gold mines. 

Still, Bushman’s Haunt retains its 
primeval grandeur of a typical African 
scenery accentuated by the variety and 
sub-tropical character of its trees and 
shrubs and the gorgeous plumage of 
its birds. A perpetual Sabbath calm 
of long and languorous days pervades 
the Haunt and its kopjes and gorges. 
Duiker buck,  tiger-cats, baboons, 
guinea-fowl, and pheasant still consider 
the place their own domain. Ma- 
Tebele villages lie in the unsuspected 
folds of the hills around the Haunt, 
half-naked negroids pass through the 
Haunt to their mealie patches at all 
hours of the day, and from the Haunt 
stoep can be heard the singing and 
tom-tom beating of the villagers 
celebrating their new and _ full 
moon feasts. And this is all within 
four miles of the Bulawayo post 
office ! 

But whether at sun-up, when the air 
is as fresh as soda-water, and as 
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At another point he must have doubled himself up into a corner, where is the picture of a Tessebe buck, 
standing in the grass.” 
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exhilarating as a draught of new wine, 
or at sun-down, when the trees on the 
horizon form aerial arabesques, or at 
moonlight, when the solitude of the 
place can be actually felt, Bushman’s 
Haunt is a spot which once seen can 
never be forgotten. 

But the Bushman has not been the 
only occupier of this place. Centuries 
after he must have disappeared some 
stone-building Bantu tribe arrived at 
the Haunt and erected an encircling 
wall about a mile in length, enclosing, 
with the kopjes, two square miles of 
land. Here one can fossick at spare 
times and discover all sorts of odd 
things, isafuba game slabs, stone 


querns, grinders, hammers, flint tools, 
old weapons, beads, and very old 
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arrived on the spot, and, under Mozili- 
kazi and his son Nombengula, con- 
verted it into a huge cattle station, and 
used it also as a lodge for the initiation 
of boys into the customs and mysteries 
of the tribe. In 1896 the Haunt was a 
fort in the Ma-Tebele rebellion, and 
the sandbags still remain round the 
summit of the Look-Out rock at the 
end of the garden. 

Here, surrounded by the tangible 
evidences of successive occupations by 
various negroid peoples, is to be found 
ample subject-matter for reflection. At 
any spare moment, with a spade in 
hand, one can unravel something of 
Rhodesia’s past. Enclosed and com- 
pletely shut in on all sides by romantic 
kopjes, as pearls in a goblet of emerald, 
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‘“*Here is their main rock-shelter, and here are their numerous paintings, all executed in purplish colour, 
composed of haematite and fat, ‘aded, no doubt, by the atmospheric action of ages, but still clearly 
discernible.” 


pottery, and on his stoep the writer has 
a small museum of articles once used 
by the pre-historic wall-builders. 
Later, probably in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, the Haunt was 
the site of an extensive settlement of 
Ma-Karanga. In 1838 the Ma-Tebele 


and far from the madding crowd, 
are the white huts, thatched with grass 
and shaded by large trees, of a modern 
Rhodesian farmstead, which can boast 
securing first prizes for mealies and 
potatoes at the Bulawayo Horticul- 
tural Show. 





FROME EA BRO STE TILT e FRITH 


At Temple Bar. 


THE LONDON 


SOME MEMORIES O 


BY 


Memories of pleasant things, 
Cling about these summer hours. 


NE of my earliest recollections 
is the sound of a London 
street-cry. It used to come 

down our road on hot summer days ; 
a clear, ringing octave, in a woman’s 
voice : 


OF 


F 


FLORA 





A-nynew milkfrom thecoun-te-ry coo -00? 


and then we children—the children of 
two nurseries—looking down from the 
Virginian-creepered balcony of my 
grandfather's house in Avenue Road, 
could see a great brown cow coming 
slowly along the middle of the road, 
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OTHER DAYS. 


PLEASANT THINGS. 


MASSON. 


followed by a woman in a pink cotton 
sun-bonnet, carrying her milking-pail 
and stool. 


THE COUNTRY Cow IN ST. JOHN’s 
Woop. 

We took a deep interest in that cow 
and that woman in the sun-bonnet ; 
but it was a purely esthetic interest— 
so far as I can remember, we never 
tasted, or wished to taste, that milk. 
The cows in St. James’s Park were quite 
another matter. They were historic, 
aristocratic cows ; they were mixed up 
in our minds with a great deal about 
Oliver Cromwell, and a very little— 
but how delightful that little was !— 
about Charles II. It was of them, and 
the dusty crowd gathered about them 
in that space behind the Horse Guards, 
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that we thought when we repeated our 
evening prayer in the nursery : 


Pity my simpl2-city, 
Suffer me to come to Thee ! 


It was a pleasant excitement to thread 
one’s way, holding tightly to a grown-up 
person, through that crowd behind the 
Horse Guards on a hot summer day, 
when the patient beasts stood flicking 
their tails among the white stalls of 
gingerbread and carraway biscuits, and 
the bottled peardrops melted in the 
sun. I do remember drinking a glass 
of milk in St. James’s Park. But the 
“countery coo” of Avenue Road was 
merely a pretty passing sight. Once 
we sawit stop at a house nearly opposite, 
and a neat parlour-maid tripped down 
the white portico steps with a milk-jug 
in her hand and waited while the 
woman in the sun-bonnet milked her 
cow by the curb-stone. That was a 
thrilling moment! And then the little 
cavalcade moved slowly on again 
towards the park, and Baker Street, 
and “town”: “ Any new milk from 
the countery coo?” A veritable Kate 


Greenaway picture, before the days of 


Kate Greenaway. 


THE DARK GREEN CITY-ATLAS. 


I sometimes wonder what the Faculty 
would say now to some of the happy- 
go-lucky methods that prevailed in 
those nursery days. There were the 
rides into town in dark-green City- 
Atlas omnibuses, which, in those days, 
were carpeted deep in “ fresh straw.”’ 
I remember we used to amuse ourselves 
picking out the long straws and 
examining the threshed-out corn ears, 
to see if by chance a stray grain of corn 
might not have been left by “the 
farmer’”’ in one of the little pockets. 
Now and then, I believe, we did find 
one, and, I think, we ate it—sharing it 
equally between us. 

We had a speaking acquaintance 
with the ‘ripened ears” and the 
“happy autumn fields,” for did we 
not meet them annually at Fairlight 
or Tunbridge Wells? And did not 
our mother sing—very beautifully— 
settings of her own to Tennyson’s “ As 
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through the land at eve we went,” and 
“ Tears, idle tears’’? Had not Tenny- 
son himself told her, when she sang it 
to him, that of all the settings he had 
heard of “ Tears, idle tears,” he liked 
hers the best? And we also knew all 
about William and Dora and the 
poppies. But when people talked of 
“corn,” we children thought in- 
stinctively of the warm, deep straw 
inside a dark-green City-Atlas. 

Ah! the fascination of those ex- 
peditions “into town”: and yet I do 
not think we little Londoners saw any 
of the orthodox sights of London while 
we lived there. But we loved the 
Lowther Arcade—in later years Mr. 
Barrie’s obituary notice of that dear 
place brought tears to my eyes—I 
could fancy we were there again in 
our sawdust paradise of wax dolls and 
wooden horses. And we gazed our 
fill at Temple Bar “‘ where the heads 
used to be stuck on the poles ’—we 
privately regretted that they were not 
sticking there still. We knew the 
Diver and his great diving-bell at the 
Polytechnic, and were deeply attached 
to a baby mummy at the British 
Museum, the pathetic dignity of whose 
little face is graven on my heart to 
this day. 

When, once a year, we went to Fair- 
light or Tunbridge Wells, we drove 
in a four-wheeler to London Bridge 
station. The cab, an odd-shaped 
wooden box on wheels, painted a loud 
red and green, lined with hot red 
velvet, and, like the City-Atlases, 
carpeted thickly with straw, was 
driven by a typical London cabby, 
who came to fetch us, by special 
arrangement, all the way from Chalk 
Farm. When once we were packed 
into that cab, we settled down resignedly 
for the long, jolting, uncomfortable 
drive ; and oh! how we disliked that 
part of it that lay through Fleet Street 
and the City ! 


LONDON BEFORE THE EMBANKMENT. 


There was no Embankment then, 
and the Thames was by no means the 
salubrious river we know to-day. I 
can see my mother now—she was born 
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within sound of Bow Bells, and loved 
every inch of the City—looking out of 
the cab window as we passed Bread 
Street, and then turning to us: 

“Look, children, we are passing 
Bread Street, where Milton was born ! 
And I can hear her light laugh, “ You 
little fastidious things!” For had we 
any intention of looking at Bread Street, 
where Milton was born? Not we! We 
were experienced travellers ; we knew 
what was coming, and we had accord- 
ingly laid our plans before we left 
home. We had our own theory about 
the peculiarly objectionable sweet 
odour that came up from the riverside 
at this particular part of the drive to 
London Bridge. We believed it to be 
caused by the habitual baking of some 
very nasty kind of loaf which had from 
time immemorial given its name to 
Bread Street, and which was connected 
logically in our minds with Pudding 
Lane and Pie Corner—two places also, 
as we knew, in this immediate and most 
unpleasant vicinity. We were firmly 
determined never to be persuaded to 
taste the loaf, the pudding, or the pie ; 
and accordingly we took no interest in 
Bread Street, and the words, “ Look, 
children, where Milton was born!” 
were the signal for us to clap our small 
pink-bordered cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs tightly over our noses, and 
to keep them there till we reached 
London Bridge. 


PICNICS ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Are nursery pocket-handkerchiefs 
still bordered with garlands and milk- 
maids, or with wheel-barrows and 
jockeys? They were then, But, 
after all, these unpleasant experiences 
happened only once a year. Our 
Eldorado lay in the opposite direction. 
How we children loved Hampstead 
Heath! Dear, dear Elizabeth, the best 
Nurse in the World, we never speak 
of Hampstead without remembering 
you ! 

When I come to think of it, all our 
nursery literature emanated from the 
firm of Macmillan. It was Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan who brought me, 
in his coat-pocket, the first book J ever 
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possessed—a little dark-red leather 
Prayer Book, with gilt clasp and 
corners, which I use to this day ; and 
it was Mr. Macmillan who gave us the 
“Golden Treasury Fairybook” and 
Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Verse.’’ 
We knew most of its contents by heart, 
but our favourite was Allingham’s 
“Fairies.” Going to Hampstead 
Heath meant, for us, being Allingham’s 
fairies; and many a time did the 
solitary stretches of the Heath below 
the pines resound with shrill, childish 
voices :— 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And grey cock’s feather ! 


Does anybody picnic now—I mean a 
real picnic, with a white tablecloth and 
knives and forks, and table napkins, 
and cold lamb and chickens and salad, 
and gooseberry puffs and cup-custard 
sprinkled with nutmeg—under the 
pines at Hampstead? We did often. 
The very remembrance brings back 
with it the scent of the pines and the 
mint sauce and the strawberries in the 
hot sun, and the feel of the warm, soft 
pine-needles under the feet. 


Are ripe strawberries still sold in 
long-pointed ‘‘ pottles”’ under the pines 
at Hampstead—by a girl the very pro- 
totype of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘‘ Straw- 


berry Girl”? Does she still stand 
there at the accustomed spot, with a 
“pottle” of ripe strawberries slung 
over her arm, and the other pottles 
arranged among the pine-needles at 
her feet ? 

Do gipsies—real gipsies, with enig- 
matical blazing dark eyes, and scarlet 
handkerchiefs over their dark heads— 
tell fortunes to-day under the pines at 
Hampstead? They did then. I re- 
member my mother, in a straw bonnet 
and a green shawl, with a pineapple 
border, slipping off her wedding ring 
and crossing her palm with silver, and 
listening with a smile on her young 
face while the gipsy woman told her 
fortune. And afterwards my mother 
missed a pretty lace handkerchief, 
and was sorry because it was 
one of a “wedding set”; and we 
children were sent to hunt for it among 
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the skeleton roots of the old pines ; but 
it was never found again, and the gipsy 
had disappeared, too. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND COVENTRY 
PATMORE. 


Can anybody imagine Mr. Herbert 
Spencer at a picnic under the pines at 
Hampstead ?—the philosopher, sitting 
with difficulty on a luncheon basket, 
with his walking boots half-buried in the 
sandy soil, eating cold lamb and salad 
under the pines at Hampstead? He 
did! and the whole time he debated, 
with warmth, the question whether 
food eaten out of doors was really more 
enjoyable, and digestible, than food 
eaten at the ordinary conventional, 
mid-Victorian dinner _ table. We 
children had already decided that it 
was. 

When the Coventry Patmores lived 
at Hampstead, they lived im a little 
cottage, ‘‘ Elm Cottage,” at North End, 
close to the “ Bull and Bush” tavern. It 
was, I think, one of the old wooden 
cottages, and has long since been pulled 
down. We used sometimes to spend 
an afternoon at Elm Cottage. Mrs. 
Patmore, the first wife, the “Angel in 
the House,’ was my grandmother’s 
youngest sister, and known to us as 
“Aunt Emily.’”’ Coventry Patmore 
himself—to our  satisfaction—was 
usually at the British Museum. Once, 
I remember, towards evening, Aunt 
Emily and one or two of her children 
accompanied us a little way homewards 
across the Heath. I can see her now, as 
she stood to bid us good-bye in the 
evening light, the rough Heath behind 
her, a stately Juno figure, in her simple 
brown gown. Her children had brought 
out with them a large red air-ball—a 
new possession—and the Angel in the 
House stooped down to whisper some- 
thing to her little Emily—the eldest girl, 
who, after her mother’s death, was 
re-baptised into the Church of Rome 
and became a nun. And I remember 
Emily running forward to where I 
stood and putting the string of the 
air-ball into my hand, and then running 
back to her mother with a little sudden 
gesture of happy renunciation. As for 
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us we went home with hearts as light 
as the air-ball. 


“AIR BALLs.” 


Which reminds me that other street 
cries besides the cry of the ‘“ countery 
coo’ were to be heard in the Avenue 
Road of our nursery days. There was 
the muffin man’s bell: ‘‘ Muffins and 
Crumpets!”—oh, _ succulent _mys- 
teries !—in a hot box on th: muffin 
man’s shoulder, in the dusk of a Novem- 
ber afternoon! Then there was, “ Buy 
a Broom ? ’’—the little brooms made 
out of wood-shavings ; brooms, of two 
sizes, sold at a penny and twopence by 
the woman in Portland Town: “ One 
for the lady and one for the baby,” 
in the words of the old song. But 
what child can ever forget the cry of 
“ Air-balls ” ! 

My grandmother used to lean over 
the Virginian-creepered balcony to buy 
a whole bunch of them—white, pink, 
blue and orange ; and I have seen Mr 
Herbert Spencer (so he must have 
recovered from those al fresco meals 
under the pines) play a game of air- 
balls in the Avenue Road drawing- 
room, with apparently as keen enjoy- 
ment as ever he afterwards played 
billiards in the Atheneum Club. But 
then, I have heard Mr. Herbert Spencer 
sing, “Love in thine eyes.” We 
children approved of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, because he actually listened— 
quite politely—to what we had to say. 
He seemed to think it worth listening 
to. I like to remember that it was 
Mr. Herbert Spencer who, in after days, 
with a fine disregard of all the club 
rules, once allowed me to penetrate 
into the old billiard-room of the 
Athenzum—which was his Eldorado. 


THE HAMPSTEAD OF LONG AGO. 


After we went to live farther up the 
road towards Finchley, we looked 
straight on to the Hampstead fields, 
the hawthorn hedges, and the red path 
that slanted across the fields upwards 
towards the spire of Old Hampstead 
parish church, half-hidden among 
trees. 
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The house is pulled down long ago to 
make room for one of the metropolitan 
railway stations; but in those days 
there was no underground railway 
there ; the strip of garden behind the 
house was merely a reclaimed bit of the 
Kilburn fields where the frogs croaked 
on summer nights; and we children 
could run across the road in front of 
the house and play in the hayfield ; 
and often we carried out our tea in a 
tin can, with a big plate of nursery 
bread and butter. 

Like the present Government, we 
held very liberal views regarding the 
ownership of land; and we had par- 
celled out the Hampstead fields, to 
our complete satisfaction, among the 
various members of our own familv. 
We used to call this particular field 
“Grandmamma’s Field.’”’ There was 
a white stile leading from one field 
into another; and our grandmother 
used to quote for our benefit, apropos 
of this stile and the young couples who 
were sometimes found trysting there 
on summer evenings, an old-fashioned 
song which she could remember hearing 
a maiden aunt warble, with a certain 
quavering grace, after the manner of 
her day : 

Ven Villiam, at eve, met me down by the 

Stile 
How sveet vas the nightingale’s lay. 


And she used to explain to us how it 


was then still “the mode” to pro- 
nounce all the w’s as if they were v’s, 
in imitation of the broken English of 
the German-born Georges. I believe, 
for a time, we practised this pronun- 
ciation ourselves; but somehow it 
didn’t catch on. 

There was a pond in one of the Hamp- 
stead fields—a field golden with butter- 
cups—at the margin of which, kneeling 
down among the damp grass, we 
received our first lesson in natural 
science: “‘ watching tadpoles turning 
into frogs.” And many were the pil- 
grimages we made across the fields 
into Hampstead town to drink the 
water of the old iron well, and even to 
bring home some of it, in a glass- 
stoppered bottle, for nursery con- 
sumption. It was a keen disappointment 


to me when, not long ago, I made 
my way once more to Well Walk, to 
find a grand new well indeed, but with 
an embargo, “‘ This water is not to be 
used for drinking.” 


NAPOLEON III AT THE SPANIARDS. 


How often on the walk homewards 
have we filled those self-same pink- 
bordered pocket-handkerchiefs with 
sand—yellow, hot sand—from the sand 
hillocks above the Vale of Health! It 
was a little rite, performed with all 
solemnity, though the sand always 
filtered away long before we reached 
home ; and, as we filled them, we could 
hear the trembling old hand-organ that 
was always playing, far below us, in 
the trellised tea gardens ; alwavs play- 
ing “‘ Ah, che la Morte”’ ; for ever “ Ah, 
che la Morte”; all through the long, 
hot summer day among the tinkl'ng of 
teacups in the Vale of Health ! 

The old Spaniards’ Inn was an 
altogether superior, romantic and de- 
lightful resort, with its dark-panelled 
rooms and the rustic chairs and tables 
in its garden. We had not read 
‘“ Pickwick,” and knew nothing about 
“Mrs. Bardell,” but we did know that 
there was an Emperor of the French ; 
and to us children the garden of the 
Spaniards’ Inn was held sacred to the 
memory of Napoleon III. For hither— 
according to the good landlady, who 
used to talk to my mother while the 
tea was getting ready—hither, in the 
days of his exile and poverty in London, 
Napoleon would come, on summer after- 
noons, all by himself; here in a kind of 
upper-storeyed summer-house, reached 
by an outside wooden stair, that used 
to stand, and may still stand, in the 
garden of the Spaniards’ Inn, Napoleon 
used to sit, twirling his moustaches, 
gloomily ruminative, with his demt- 
rouge on a little table beside him, 
gazing out on the grey-green of field 
and hedgerows to the bluer distances 
of that wide English landscape. Here, 
to the garden of the Spaniards’ Inn, 
Louis Napoleon came to dream his 
Imperial dreams. 

We children used to peer up at the 
shabby little wooden house aloft, and 
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wonder if Napoleon ever thought about 
it now that he was Emperor of the 
French. I do not think we ever saw 
anybody sitting in it in our time—we 
certainly never mounted into it our- 
selves. Sombre and empty, it seemed 
to us dedicated to the memory of 
Napoleon III. The other Napoleon, 
in St. Helena, was nothing to our 


: apoleon in the garden of the Spaniards’ 
nn, 


TENNYSON AND THE Moon. 


How many pleasant memories cling 
about that long-since demolished house 
in Finchley Road! Among our near 
neighbours were Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Lockyer. Sir Norman, even in those 
days, had a telescope on the roof of 
his house; and I can remember his 
brilliant little expositions, in nursery 
language, to a troop of children who 
were sometimes allowed to clamber 
out on to the roof to ‘look at the 
moon.” I remember an explanation 
of the word “ extinct ”—a word heard 
then for the first time—and how, after 
each of us in turn had looked through 
the telescope for the allotted number 
of minutes, we all compared notes, 
and found that we were all secretly 
agreed that it was just possible that 
Mr. Lockyer might be mistaken, that it 
was just possible that there might be 
people in the moon; in fact, even in 
the limited time allowed us for obser- 
vation, we thought we had made out 
some weird, shadowy forms, slinking 
about the dark, mysterious edges of 
those things he had called extinct 
something-or-others, but that looked 
to us uncommonly like the margin of 
our willow-shaded tadpole-populated 
pond in the Hampstead fields ! 

A In the delightful little volume, 

Tennyson as a student of Nature,”’ 
by Sir Norman and his daughter, Miss 
Winifred Lockyer, there is a story of 
how Tennyson once looked through 
the telescope on this self-same roof. 
My father, who was among the guests 
assembled there on that evening, used 
to delight in telling how they had all 
stood back in silence waiting to hear 
the first words that should fall from 
the Poet Laureate’s lips after he had 
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looked his fill at the moon ; what a long 
time Tennyson went on looking, while 
Sir Norman at his side, in his quick, 
brilliant way, told him what he ought 
to look for, and what he might expect 
to see, and how at last—Tennyson had 
finished looking at the moon. What 
did he think of it? He was going to 
say something. Tennyson was going 
to speak! And he did. 

“Ha!” he ejaculated, in his deep- 
throated voice; and he laughed a 
sepulchral laugh: “‘ What becomes of 
the County Families now ?”’ 


MAZZINI AND JOHN PHILLIP. 


One of my most vivid recollections 
is of a visit that Mazzini paid to my 
mother and father in the house in 
Finchley Road. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Stansfeld: and it must have 
been just about the time that Mr. 
Stansfeld—then Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty—got into trouble with 
the House of Commons and Lord 
Palmerston about the mysterious let- 
ters addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Flowers” at 
Mr. Stansfeld’s house, 35 Thurloe 
Square. I do not know whether the 
visit was before or after Mr. Stansfeld’s 
resignation of office, but I do remember 
that the talk in our drawing-room ran 
on political subjects, and that while 
Mr. Stansfeld sat quietly, and for the 
most part listening, Mazzini talked 
vehemently, walking round and round 
an oval table in our drawing-room. 
To escape notice, and to listen to the 
conversation (I wish I could remember 
a word of it now !) I took refuge under 
the table, and sat myself on the central 
pedestal leg. But, by and by, finding 
the talk in more ways than one over 
my head, I wished to come out again, 
and Mazzini always prevented me by 
walking round the table, and clapping 
his hands at me as he walked, with an 
“T got you!” interjected absently 
among his vehement talk tomy mother 
and father and Mr. Stansfeld. Some- 
body—I think it was the Junior Lord 
of the Admiralty—remonstrated with 
him, and there was something said, 
the meaning of which I did not catch, 
about this being “(a clear case of 
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imprisonment.” There wasa laugh, and 
Mazzini stopped his peripatetics ; and 
in the pause I made good my escape. 

Another visitor that I can remember 
was John Phillip, the painter. I can 
see him now, with his fine, Spanish- 
looking profile, and the little black 
velvet skull cap, leaning his head back, 
as he talked to my father, against the 
shutter of the study window that opened 
on to the garden. Their talk—for they 
were fellow-townsmen—was of Bon- 
accord, and the friends they had left 
behind there ; in fact, I fancy it may 
have been something in the style of 
Thackeray's ‘“‘D’ye raclac Sandy 
McGregor ?”’—a sentence my father 
used always to quote as one of 
Thackeray’s masterpieces of Scottish 
pronunciation. I do not know if it 
was on this or some other evening that 
Phillip, speaking of his apprentice days 
in Aberdeen, described to my father 
the intense satisfaction, nay, the ecstasy 
of happiness he had felt when, as a boy, 
he had been set to put a coat of paint 
on a pail, and to finish off his handi- 
work by laying a thick, smooth coat 
of darker colour on the bands of the 
pail. Nothing, he said, not even the 
most vivid bits of colouring in his 
Spanish paintings, had ever come near 
to the joy of laying on that green paint 
on a pail. 


CARLYLE ON “ PLUCK.” 


One day, when my father was in 
town, an “open fly”’ stopped before 
our house, and, with some difficulty 
and delay, two people alighted from 
it and made their way up to our door. 
It was Carlyle, and his invalid wife 
Wrapped in shawls. My mother re- 
celved them—Mrs. Carlyle was put 
ito an easy chair, in which she 
presently sank back in a kind of dreamy 
lethargy, while Carlyle talked with my 
mother about all things under the sun. 
Something was said about some act 
of heroism ; a rescue from a wreck, or 
a fire, or what not, which Carlyle de- 
scribed with all his habitual wealth of 
language ; and my mother unwarily 
characterised it as an example of 

British pluck.” This expression 
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brought down on her innocent head a 
torrent of Carlylean remonstrance. Did 
Mrs. Masson know when she used that 
word “ pluck ” all that it signified, or 
might signify? Did she realise the 
vision of things unutterable that it 
conjured up? And Carlyle began 
forthwith to describe what pluck 
actually was, as it was to be seen—as 
Mrs. Masson might herself see it, if she 
chose, any day on any butcher’s stall. 

At this moment Mrs. Carlyle roused 
herself from the depths of the easy- 
chair. 

“ Carlyle! Carlyle!” she said, with 
weary irritability; and her voice 
sounded far away and deep, as if it 
came from the grave : “ No doubt 
Mrs. Masson well knows the abhorrent 
mass!” Carlyle stopped short, with 
one of his sudden laughs. Mrs. 
Carlyle sank back again into the 
lethargy from which her lord and 
master’s rhetoric had momentarily 
awakened her ; and the talk was turned 
into other channels. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE “ LONDON 
SCOTTISH.” 


Those were the early days of the 


London Scottish. I can remember 
one long, hot, confused and happy day 
on Wimbledon Common, when we 
children were allowed to run in and 
out of the paternal tent, with its little 
garden of red geraniums, and our 
Bonne flirted egregiously, amidst the 
skirl of the pipes, with somebody’s 
servant—a fine, gentle Highlander, 
who frightened Henriette and delighted 
us by stirring sugar into the huge tea- 
urn with his dirk. Towards the end 
of the day a whispered word was passed 
round that a certain member of the 
London Scottish had yielded to per- 
suasion, and was going to dance for us 
a sword-dance. The sun had set ; 
it was beginning to grow dusk ; already 
the chill dews were wetting the sun- 
baked grass—when a ring of spectators 
formed round the “ Highland Chief ’’ 
and his crossed swords upon the 
Common; and then and there, on 
Wimbledon Common—and never again 
afterwards to compare with it—did 
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we witness that superb combination of 
Savagery and grace—the Sword Dance 
of the Celt. 

When it was ended, the Common 
was almost in darkness ; a thunder of 
applause burst from the ring of spec- 
tators. A little girl—the smallest 
member of our party—was pushed for- 
ward with a ‘“ Run and say ‘ Thank 
you.’” And, in a moment, she found 
herself perched aloft on a giant’s 
shoulder, and carried round the ring, 
amid a renewed outburst of applause— 
a sharer of his triumph. Then she 
was set down gently on the turf 
again, at her mother’s feet. A sweep 
of _a bonnet, and the “ Highland 
Chief” had disappeared into the dark- 
ness. And Henriette was very cross 
and tired all the way home—her gentle 
Highlander with the dirk had dis- 
appeared into the darkness, too. 

Are the Territorials drilled inside 
Westminster Hall to-day ? They were 


then. To the end of his life my father 
liked to remember that he was drilled 
there ; and that once, at least, he himself 
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drilled his Company within these august 
precincts. ‘‘ Themen marched in, about 
six hundred of them; and I was set 
to drill them in line and column. .. 
But if you tell of it,”” he used to add, 
with a smile, ‘you mustn’t make 
much of it; I knew it on paper, but 
it was no great success; and Lord 
Elcho wasn't there that day, I’m glad to 
say!” 

It was November when we left the 
house in Finchley Road. Carlyle, mis- 
taking the day of our departure, made 
his way thither from Chelsea just one 
day too late, to bid us good-bye. And 
so it was that a pretty, “ tragical”’ 
little note of good-bye followed us to 
Edinburgh. 

He had stood in the little front 
garden, looking up at the windows ; 
the house was empty, the friends were 
gone. A wisp or two of packing-straw, 
a curl or two of wood shavings, tossed 
to his feet by the November wind, were 
all that remained on the threshold of 
that house, about which clung—for him, 
too—‘ memories of pleasant things.” 


DRIFTING. 


A PUNT on the river. 
A girl in the punt. 


The rushes a-quiver 


Where dragon-flies hunt. 


And silence, and sunset, while shadows uncurl. 


And a sigh in the heart of the girl. 


A cigarette gleaming. 


A figure on land 


In shadow stands dreaming— 


The wave of a hand— 


The punt passes on down the river’s quiet swirl. 


And a song in the heart of the girl. 


MARION St. JOHN ADCOCK. 





WAYLAND, WAYLAND, 


ELEANOR 
FAR |EON 


RIVER, spanned by two bridges, 

curls between the flat green banks 

of an English mead. In the fore- 
ground, in tunic and leather apron, sits 
old Wayland, the Smith .of the Gods, 
tapping on his anvil with his hammer. 


Certain Rustics, the one half boys and 
the other half girls, ride limpingly over 
the first bridge on hobby-horses which, 
like themselves, are gaily be-ribboned. 
They dance up to Wayland and sing : 
Wayland, Wayland, shoe me my Mare, 

For my Mare has lost her shoe, 

And if I am late at Derry-Down Fair 

I don’t know what I’ll do! 


Wayland sings : 
And when you get to Derry-Down Fair, 
What will your fortune be ? 
The Rustics sing : 
I'll find the gallantest lad 


prettiest girl that’s there 


And make 


him ' 
“7 dance with me. 


e 


Wayland sings : 
And if I shoe your Mare for you 
What will I get therefor ? 
The Rustics sing : 
A silver penny, a silver penny, 
Because I have no more ! 
Wayland sings : 
Young folk, I cannot say you nay, 
You speak me just and fair, 
A silver penny is very good pay 
And I will shoe your Mare. 
The Rustics dance round the forge in 
a cwcle, depositing their pennies, and 


SHOE ME MY MARE! 


A SINGING GAME 
FOR CHILDREN. 








Wayland, as each passes, taps the end 
of the hobby-horse with his hammer 
When each horse is ‘‘ shod” it trots 
gaily over the second bridge into the 
meadow beyond, where the Rustics take 
hands, dance a short, jolly measure, and 
stand ranged. 


Certain Knights now cross the first 
bridge haltingly, each with a rose behind 
his ear, their hobby-horses, like them- 
selves, caparisoned for battle. They 
advance to Wayland and sing : 
Wayland, Wayland, shoe me my Colt, 

For my Colt has lost his shoe, 

And if I come late to Derry-Down Holt, 

I don’t know what I'll do! 

Wayland sings : 
And when you come to the Holt forth- 
with 

What will you there, young Lord ? 

The Knights sing : 
I'll strike a blow for the King, old 
Smith, 
With the flat of my father’s sword ! 
Wayland sings : 
And if I shoe your Colt for you 
What will I get therefor ? 
The Knights sing : 
The rose in my bonnet, the rose in my 
bonnet, 
Because my purse is poor. 
Wayland sings : 
Young Lord, if Wayland said you nay 

Old Wayland were a dolt ; 

A knightly rose is very good pay 

And I wil! shoe your Colt. 
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The Knights march round the forge, 
laying thetr roses upon it, and, as before, 
Wayland “‘ shoes” each hobby-horse as 
it passes. Then the Knights gallop over 
the second bridge into the further meadow, 
where they dance a brief measure of 
clashing swords and shields, and range 
themselves with the Rustics. 

Certain Ladies next come slowly over 
the first bridge on their hobby-horses, 
which are decked in fair trappings, and 
are garlanded like their riders. The 
Ladies sing to Wayland : 

Wayland, Wayland, shoe me my Roan, 

For my Roan has lost his shoe, 

And if I am late by Derry-Down Stone 

I don’t know what I’ll do! 

Wayland sings : 
And when you are come by Derry- 
Down Stone 
What then will be your whim ? 
The Ladies sing : 
Oh, there I will meet with my Love 
alone 
And ride away with him. 
Wayland sings : 
And if I shoe your Roan for you 
What will I get therefor ? 
The Ladies sing : 
A kiss, old Wayland ! a kiss, old Way- 
land ! 
But he will get a score. 
Wayland sings : 
Fair maid, I cannot say you nay, 

Your eyes would melt a stone 
A lady’s kiss is very good pay 

And I will shoe your Roan. 

The Ladies ride round the forge, each 
leaning aside to kiss Wayland as she 
passes him, he thereupon shoeing her 
horse with a stroke of his hammer. They 
then canter along to the field beyond, 
dance a little measure coyly before their 
Knights, and end each by kissing her 
own true-love. 

A sour-faced Old Man on a hobby- 
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horse now hobbles very lamely over the 
first bridge and accosts Wayland : 
Wayland, Wayland, shoe me my Brown, 
For my Brown has lost his shoe, 
And if I come late to Derry-Down Town 
I don’t know what I'll do. 
Wayland sings : 
And when you are come to the town 
I pray 
What get you for your pain ? 
The Old Man sings : 
I’ll find my daughter that rode this 
way 
And fetch her home again ; 
And I will cudgel the gay young groom 
Did cozen away my daughter, 

And I will lock her inside her room, 
And starve her on bread-and-water ! 
Wayland sings : 

And if I shoe your Brown for you 
What will I get therefor ? 
The Old Man sings : 
A ten Rose-Nobles, a ten Rose-Nobles, 
And then a twenty more ! 
Wayland sings : 
If shoeing an old man’s horse to-day 
Makes young love’s tears fall down, 
A two-score nobles is very bad pay 
And I will not shoe your Brown ! 
The Old Man shakes his fist, while all 
the Rustics, the Knights, and the Ladies 
dance in the meadow across the water, 
singing merrily : 
If shoeing an old man’s horse to-day 
Makes young love’s tears fall down, 
A two-score nobles is very bad pay 
And he will not shoe your Brown ! 
The dance ends with each Knight 
taking his Lady by the hand, and each 
Rustic Lad his Lass, galloping im gay 
procession round and about the meadows, 
first over this bridge, then over that, 
while the Old Man limps behind, vainly 
trying to overtake them. Finally, all 
dance off to the clinking of Wayland's 
hammer on his anvil. 





THE LACEMAKER. 
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cleft in the solid land, slowly 

descending through three miles 
from the bleak, high moorland to the 
sea. The air was laden with the warm 
scent of rich Devon earth. 

The evening fragrance of June flowers, 
and the newly mown grass lying in the 
hay-fields made that incense which rises 
every summer night from such valleys 
as that of Babelcombe to the great 
altar of Peace, which some day men 
will see. From the chimneys of the 
village smoke curled up into the 
motionless air. 

In the thatched cottages in the valley 
the evening meals were being prepared, 
now, when the day’s work was done. 

Lavinia stood looking down upon that 
peaceful scene, and its peace filled her 
thoughts. She also had worked all day. 
But, unlike the village labourer, she had 
yet several hours’ work before her. It 
was just this hour between lights 
which always caused a welcome gap in 
that long day of patient, regular toil 
which was always hers. 

“T'm glad,” she said softly, speaking 
to herself, as she often did in her lonely 
life, “I’m glad I live on the hillside. 
It's light here when it’s dark in the 
valley.” 

For dusk had not yet reached 
Lavinia’s cottage, which faced west. 
The last rays of sunlight came across 
the darkening valley and lit up the 
cottage garden. They also lit up 
Lavinia’s face, and made it look 
curiously young. It was not, of course, 
really young. Lavinia was nearly 
forty. 

But, as she walked down from the 
cottage door to gather from her roses, 
pinks, Sweet-peas, and late lilies, she 
had the appearance of being young and 
not middle-aged. And in her thin 
voice, which, despite its thinness, 
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possessed some sweetness, she sang to 
herself an old Devon ballad about June 
roses, a knight and a lady, and that 
mysterious thing which Lavinia had 
never known, Love. 

Love had passed her by. She had 
been young, but had never known 
youth. She had lived in that cottage 
on the hillside all her life, and no great 
disillusionment, no overpowering, 
tragic sorrow, no overwhelming, tumul- 
tuous, unexplainable joy had ever dis- 
turbed her quiet regular progress from 
year to year. Many things, indeed 
—common, everyday experiences for 
most people—were quite unknown to 
Lavinia. She was now growing middle- 
aged, and neither the great joy nor the 
great sorrow of life had ever been re- 
vealed to her. 

A great Necessity, however, had 
always shadowed her—the necessity to 
work. She had made lace all her life. 
As a child she had learned the art. 
After her father died she had kept her 
mother, upon whom age had tightened 
its cruel grip very quickly. After her 
mother’s death she had gone on toiling 
to keep herself, and to make ready for 
her own old age. That was, in three 
stages, the story of her life, each stage 
the same patient toil under slightly 
different conditions, and for slightlA 
differing ends. 

Lacemaking, the great Necessity 
which ruled her, had also moulded her 
cruelly. Stooping over the pillow had 
bent her shoulders till nothing could 
bend them straight again. Handling 
the bobbins had worn her fingers. Fol- 
lowing the threads through the intri- 
cacies of thousands of different patterns 
had strained her eyes. Lacemaking 
had set upon her its irretrievable 
stamp. It had crushed everything else 
out of her life. It gave her a living, 
but that only if she was its slave and 
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therefore agreed to accept life with the 
juice of enjoyment sucked from it. It 
had never allowed time for anything 
put the pillow and the bobbins, and 
they had so moulded her that the dis- 
covery of a new pattern for handker- 
chief, collaret, plastron, or, the greatest 
of all her works, a shawl, was an event 
in her life about which she dreamed. 

Yet she was contented. Her in- 
cessant sedentary and lonely toil had 
guarded her from knowing anything 
about life as it really is, but she con- 
structed her own world. She peopled 
it with men and women who were 
merely the figments of her brain. 
About them she pondered for hours 
together, innocently and sentimentally 
fashioning for herself foolish and 
altogether unlikely but pleasantly 
romantic happenings. 

That June evening she went out into 
her garden. The peaceful scene of the 
village before her and the fragrance of 
her garden gave her pleasure. Every- 
thing was as usual. 

But that night, suddenly and drama- 
tically, she was to touch Life as it 
teally is. 


Lavinia’s garden was a wild luxu- 


riance of flowers. There was a long, 
straggling path down from the cottage 
door to the gate into the narrow lane, 
which led eventually to the village, but 
on each side of the path, between it 
and the hedges which bordered the 
garden, was a strip of untended wilder- 
ness. In June this wilderness of roses, 
pinks, sweet williams, London pride, 
love-in-a-mist and lilies was beautiful 
and fragrant. In it, Lavinia, in such 
hours as this hour, between lights, took 
special delight in dreaming romantic 
and impossible dreams. She walked 
down the path now, a tall, thin, stoop- 
ing figure, singing her ballad in her poor 
but sweet voice, her face lit up by the 
last rays of the sun, and as she walked 
she stopped here and there to gather 
flowers, 

She came thus opposite the place 
Where the hedge was thin. 

What made her look up as she bent 
down over the love-in-a-mist she never 
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afterwards understood. There must 
have been some movement which 
attracted her. Yet as she looked there 
was none. She looked hard, but that 
which she saw and which almost caused 
her heart to stop beating was perfectly 
still. But she knew it had moved. 

Terror almost suffocated Lavinia. In 
the ditch beyond the hedge a man was 
lying, as she thought, in hiding. 

At first she could not think. Her 
fright numbed her brain. But before 
she could bring herself to move she 
began to understand. That hand and 
arm belonged to some one who believed 
himself concealed. He had moved per- 
haps without meaning to do so. Per- 
haps he was now trembling, anxious to 
know whether he was discovered. If 
he thought he was discovered, what 
would he do ? 

It was then that Lavinia did the first 
of those surprising things which she did 
that night. Despite her terror, she 
began to sing another verse of her 
ballad. 

It is true that her voice quavered. 
But it always did. It is also true that 
she hesitated over the words. But the 
listening man thought nothing of that. 
He understood the singing to mean 
that he was undiscovered and, as long 
as it remained light, he wished to re- 
main so. 

But Lavinia walked no further down 
the path, though she walked slowly as 
she went up it. She sang the verse 
bravely through. She even stopped to 
cut some roses. For if this man knew 
he was discovered, he would certainly 
make himself safe by making it im- 
possible for her to betray him. That 
she never doubted. 

At last she reached the cottage. 

Quickly she shut and bolted the door. 

She lived alone, there in that cottage 
on the hillside, three hundred yards 
higher than the nearest of those on the 
outskirts of the village. And the man 
lying in the ditch, whose hand and arm 
she had seen, was a convict, his sleeve 
the unmistakable yellow. She bolted 
the door. She went to the back and 
bolted that door also. Then she secured 
the windows. 

“He cannot want anything here,” 
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she told herself. ‘‘ Please God, he can- 
not! Assoon as it is dark he will be on 
his way toescape. But I must be safe.” 

Then a thought paralysed her. 

“‘ Maybe he is hungry and spent, and 
will come here for food.” 

The glow of the sunset had vanished. 
The dusk was already deep. Soon dark- 
ness would surround the cottage. What 
would that darkness bring? As she lit 
her lamp Lavinia trembled. She had 
never feared the night before, but she 
feared it now. 


Yet, an hour afterwards, the convict 
sat in Lavinia’s chair, as she set before 
him the best food and drink she could 
offer. She was giving it willingly, even 
apologising for its poorness. She did 
not stop to think, though the strange- 
ness of all that had happened puzzled 
her past all understanding. But the 
strangest thing of all was that not only 
had her fear passed completely away, 
but every shred of misgiving had also 
vanished. She was quite at her ease. 

“Your gooseberry wine is delicious,”’ 
said the convict, with obvious sincerity. 
“Don’t apologise for good, clean, plain 
food. I warn you I may eat a loaf of 


this bread and a pound of this butter.” 
He laughed as he said it, speaking 
quietly and easily, seeming as uncon- 
scious of his clothes as he was of the in- 
congruity of his being Lavinia’s guest. 
His coming had been so different from 


expectation! Lavinia, sitting by the 
lamp, full of fear and anxiety, hoping 
that she would be spared, yet knowing 
she would not escape, expecting each 
moment a brutal summons and brutal 
treatment afterwards, had her fears and 
speculations broken by a gentle knock. 
It was repeated and repeated again. 

She went to the door. ‘‘ Yes; who 
is it ?”’ she asked. 

“Tf you have any pity,’ was the 
answer, “‘ let me in.” 

She had expected a brutal command 
or a fierce threat. But what she heard 
was a request, urgent indeed and even 
piteous, but gentle. Lavinia drew the 
bolts. 

She saw in the shadows a boyish face 
white and drawn. Yet despite every- 
thing it was handsome. The convict 
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was a boy, asking for her pity. Even 
when she opened the door he still stood 
in the shadows. 

“Come in,” she said. 
you want ?” 

He crossed the threshold, and imme- 
diately she saw how spent he was, 

“Give me some food,” he asked. 
“ But only a little at first.” 

She had done so, and little by little 
his exhaustion and pallor had lessened. 

He was now asking for more food, 
He praised everything she brought him, 
and did so in a way which brought her 
the keenest pleasure and an odd sense 
that she was waiting on someone much 
above her. When had she been treated 
so courteously before ? 

But his hair was close-clipped, and 
his clothes proclaimed him. He was a 
convict. 

She had put all the food she could 
before him, so she sat down and 
watched him. 

“What was it you did ? ” she asked. 

“You don’t ask how I escaped,”’ he 
observed with a smile, “‘ how I evaded 
the pursuit or whether the pursuit is 
near. Well, I think I understand. I 
am not what a convict ought to be. 
That is what strikes you most.” 

“ Yes,”’ she exclaimed, “ look at your 
hands!’ They were slender and well 
shaped, and, before eating, he had 
washed them. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “if I had not 
escaped, a very short time would have 
changed me, and especially my hands.” 

And as he said this the pleasant smile 
which had charmed Lavinia vanished. 

Then he told her all he could. There 
was little she understood either in his 
confessions, his explanations, or his 
excuses, But there was one thought 
which was simple and obvious to her. 
How young he was! How gentle and 
considerate! That he had been the 
inventor of a most successful series of 
frauds on the London banks was no 
doubt a great crime and deserved the 
heavy sentence which, in due course, it 
had brought upon the man who a few 
years before had graduated in the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. 
But Lavinia understood nothing about 
it. She only vaguely understood his 
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mearting when he said his education had 
led him to live above his means and 
finally had compelled him to the in- 
genious frauds which had caused his 
judge to describe him as a dangerous 
criminal. But she was right when she 
told herself that his crime had been 
neither brutal nor mean, and she was a 
true woman when she began finding 
excuses for the man who had thrown 
himself on her pity. And when he told 
her what Princetown was like she was 
heart and soul on his side. She seemed 
to understand what that great stone 
building was, which meant the end of 
liberty and hope, the gradual grinding 
down of all that youth holds dear, till 
the convict is broken and deadened to 
all feeling save the bodily exhaustion 
after the physical toil forced upon him 
day after day. From all this the boy 
before her, who looked, ds she indeed 
suspected, so much younger than he 
was, had escaped. The happy thought 
of a pair of running shoes, made by 
stealth in the shoemaker’s shop in the 
prison, had given him his chance, since 
he was a cross-country runner at his 
school, the name of which, even to her, 
he would not disclose, and afterwards 
at Cambridge. 

“With stupendous luck I got a 
start,” he said, “‘ and I headed straight 
for the sea. My training made it 
possible, and now your kindness has 
helped me.” 

Lavinia realised that the story was 
told. One way or another she would 
now have to act. 


“Yes,” said the convict, ‘it is cer- 
tain that the warders will come. It 
may be to-night, to-morrow, or the 
next day. But sooner or later they 


willcome. They will trace me in time. 
They may use bloodhounds if they can 
pick up the scent. No, I have not 
escaped yet.” 

She sighed. It seemed hard that one 
so young and clever should be dragged 
back to Princetown. He had escaped 
so bravely and so far. But, it would 
seem, he was not yet safe. 

‘What are you going to do?” she 
asked. “Is there a ship waiting out 
there in the dark at sea to take you 
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away to safety, like there was in the 
old days when French and American 
prisoners were at Princetown ? Is that 
why you have come to the sea ? ” 

She was thrilled with the romance of 
thisescape. Whapart was she to play 
in it? 

The convict laughed in sheer amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘ There is no such way open 
for me,” he said. “For me there is 
just a dog’s chance.” 

She saw that it was so. One could 
not run further than the sea, and to turn 
inland would be but to meet pursuers. 

He saw that she was sorry for him, 
and he leaned forward and tried to read 
her thoughts. What he saw seemed 
to encourage him. 

“Will you help me?” he asked 
boldly. “I am not a hero of romance, 
I broke the law and was justly sen- 
tenced. But I am young, and life is 
sweet to me yet. If I won free I would 
live straight for the rest of my days.” 

“‘ But I should be mad to help you,” 
said Lavinia. “‘I have lived honest 
all my life.” 

“Yet something tells me that to- 
night you will be mad,” said the con- 
vict. ‘‘ You have it in your power to 
save me. If I go back, these hands will 
get warped and misshapen, these limbs 
bent, these shoulders hunched, but all 
that will be nothing. My very soul 
will be stamped for ever with the con- 
vict stamp. When I am let out it will 
be too late. I shall then be fit for 
nothing but to be a criminal. Won't 
you help me while it’s time ? ” 

And, as he spoke, Lavinia under- 
stood. Surely, as he stood there, clean- 
built, handsome, even in those hideous 
broad-arrowed clothes, young and 
clever, he was worth saving. If only 
she knew that he was really worth 
saving, really good, really true, really 
honest ! How could he be ? 

Then, without reason, contrary to all 
canons of right, and in obedience to a 
mere impulse, she wavered. She would 
like to save him. In the future she 
would /ike to think of him living some- 
where in the world and owing it all to 
her. 

‘“‘ Tell me how I can save you,” she 
said. “I'll do it.” 
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She did not care even if she were 
doing wrong, even if some day she 
would have to suffer for it. She was 
embarking on a great adventure. Her 
heart guided her. 


Long years afterwards, years made up 
of long, uneventful weeks and months 
of her solitary life of lacemaking, 
Lavinia looked back upon those three 
days of her madness. She could never 
explain them to herself, much less 
justify what she had done. But she 
never regretted those three days. She 
went over them in her thoughts scores 
of times, and there were special 
memories which she singled out to 
cherish. 

All through it was the convict who 
planned. But it was she who acted. 

That very night of his coming she did 
the boldest thing she could have 
dreamed possible. She protested 
against doing it, but he said it was 
necessary. The warders would cer- 
tainly come, he said. They must be 
given a false clue. 

So she went out into the night acting 
as she had never acted before. She ran 
down her garden path and the narrow, 
tortuous lane. She shouted as she 
passed the first cottage. She stumbled 
over the loose stones and almost fell. 
But she raised the alarm when she 
reached the village. She had seen a 
convict, she said. He had even broken 
a window and stolen some food from 
her larder. But she had escaped, and, 
seeing her running to give the alarm, 
he had fled away across the fields up 
behind Leigh’s farm. He had the 
swiftness of a deer, she said. He was a 
young man, the best runner she had 
ever seen, for she had looked back 
several times, and, as everyone could 
see, the night was not very dark and a 
convict’s clothes are easily seen. Soon 
she and the village constable were the 
centre of acrowd. And no one doubted 
the story, for no one had ever seen 
Lavinia Hodgson so excited before. 

“She might have been murdered,” 
said someone. 

“It isn’t safe for her to live up there 
by herself,”’ said another. 

“Let’s be after ’un,” said a third, 
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thinking of the reward which a smart 
capture would bring. 

So that night and the next morning 
there was hue and cry in Babelcombe, 
and the safest place for the convict was 
where the convict lay—Lavinia’s cot- 
tage. 

“They all think he is a brutal, 
dangerous man,” thought Lavinia, hug- 
ging her secret. “ If they only knew that 
he is a gentle, kind-mannered boy!” 

That very night when the constable 
had seen the broken window, and he and 
the others had been shown the way the 
convict had gone, when the doors were 
shut and bolted, the convict thanked 
her. “I am safer now,” he said. 
“ How can I thank you ?”’ 

“You mustn’t stop now,” she said, 
her heart beating. ‘“‘I will find some 
of my father’s clothes, and I will make 
a bed for you on that sofa.” 

The next day the warders came. 
They came to Lavinia’s cottage, of 
course, as was expected. But they 
also went away across the fields up 
behind Leigh’s farm. But they stood 
on the floor just above the secret place, 
uncommon in a cottage, but natural 
enough in one more than a century and 
a half old and near the sea, where the 
convict lay, his head resting on the 
bundle of his tell-tale clothes. 

That night, after dark, Lavinia 
threw that bundle, weighted with 
stones and lead, into the very middle 
of the pond near Leigh’s farm. It was 
safer there than buried in the garden, 
where it might be dug up; or in the 
sea, where the tides might cast it up 
on the beach. There, in the ooze 0 
that ancient pond, it would lie secure 
till it slowly decayed, or, sinking by 
its dead weight, was buried. 


Can we excuse Lavinia? She was 
acting strangely through all this—in an 
exaltation which made quiet reasoning 
impossible. 

She was aiding and abetting crime. 
But had you told her so, she would 
have said she was saving a man’s life. 
Those who did not know judged the 
man as a convict. She knew what he 
was. She understood him, pitied him, 
trusted him. He had fallen once, but 
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he was worth saving, and she was going 
to save him. 

And at night, and whenever in the 
daytime it was safe, she talked to him, 
and listened to all he told her about the 

eat world, about which she knew so 
little, and, after the manner of a woman, 
she gleaned from what he told her of 
things and places all she could about 
himself. 

“He will not commit crime again,” 
she told herself again and again ; “ if 
only Ican save him this time. Perhaps 
even he will stop from doing wrong,” 
she would ponder, with a beating heart, 
“for my sake.” 

But it was when she yielded to his 
request and showed him the lace she 
had made that she liked him best. 

He appreciated it. In this she knew 
she would have detected insincerity 
had he been insincere. But he almost 
handled it with reverence. “ It is very 
beautiful,” he said. All her life, he 
knew, had been put into that work. 
It was perfect. No hurried, scamped, 
cheap work—that shawl he held spread 
out gently over his hands. 

“ Your hands are indeed like a girl’s,”’ 
she said, as she saw them through the 
lace. And at that both laughed, know- 
ing the plan they had decided on. 

It was on the next day that Lavinia 
screwed up her courage to the hardest 
task her quixotic conduct called from her. 


Early in the morning she locked up 
the cottage and went off to Ilfracombe 
to sell her lace to one of the shops there, 
as she told more than one in the village 


who saw her go. She got driven to a 
point where she could catch a coach, 
and that morning was in Ilfracombe. 
She sold her lace for what she could. 
Then, blushing and stammering, wish- 
ing that the floor of the hairdresser’s 
shop she had entered might swallow 
her up, she bought a wig. Her hair 
was thin and poor, she said. She 
wished to better it. She wanted as 
good a wig as money could buy. It was 
found for her and fitted. It was too 
large, but she said she wished it to be 
comfortable, and, delighted at finding it 
th size she really wanted, she bought it. 

But she, who had scrupled little at 
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helping a convict to escape, felt she had 
touched the very bottom of the pit of 
shame when she saw herself in the glass 
the hairdresser held. Nevertheless, she 
went out of the shop well satisfied. 


That night in the cottage at Babel- 
combe there was busy preparation. 
The next day, the convict was dressed 
to play his part, that of a servant-girl 
going to London to a situation. He 
played it successfully, as anyone with 
his brains naturally would. 

But what can be said of Lavinia’s in- 
terference with the course of justice ? 
Can it be justified or explained ? 

It admits perhaps of a simple ex- 
planation. Lavinia had never been 
young. But for three days youth 
came to her. She did not count the 
cost, she acted as her heart guided, she 
undertook impulsively a quixotic task. 
3y all laws of reason she ought to have 
come to harm. But she did not. Her 
intuition told her she was saving a life 
worth saving. And she saved it. 

Was she justified ? Well, she was 
justified by what followed even if her 
mad aiding and abetting crime cannot 
itself be justified. The convict escaped 
to America, and there it would seem he 
did well. Certainly he never forgot 
Lavinia. For from that time forward 
she sold all her lace, and not at cutting 
prices to Ilfracombe shops, but at some- 
thing more than its full value. She 
sent it all to America, and the money 
came in generous sums in return. So 
much so that in time she did her work 
at proper leisure, and the patterns she 
worked out were very intricate and 
beautiful. 

It is pleasant to think that she never 
regretted the madness of those three 
days during which her long-overduc 
youth came to her. Sometimes, in- 
deed, she wondered who wore her lace, 
or if any one wore it. She hoped that 
if any woman did, she was good to the 
man who gave it her, as Lavinia herself 
had been.. But at any rate, she re- 
flected, he opened each parcel she sent, 
and she liked to think of her lace 
spread out over those slender, well- 
shaped hands of his which she would 
never forget as long as she lived. 
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“ WT’S your only chance, Mr. Langley, 
and if you will not take it, I 
cannot answer for the con- 

sequences.” 

The Mayor of Mannington, a stout, 


florid little man, was almost apoplectic 


with excitement. Shaken out of his 
dignity by his fears, and the perils he 
foresaw, his words were spilled from 
his mouth, and his movements became 
galvanic. While he spoke, he thrust 
the Right Honourable Philip Langley 
before him with an impulsive shove, 
that made that imperturbable gentle- 
man stagger. 

“Steady, Mr. Mason! Steady!” 
Mr. Langley protested. ‘‘ Don’t lose 
your nerve. I am not a child to be 
scared by the yells and threats of that 
rabble. I am going to leave this place 
by the way I came into it. I don’t 
intend to figure in to-morrow’s papers 
as the hero of an inglorious back-stairs 
flight.” 

Smiling confidently, he moved with 
a determined air to the door which led 
to the platform from whence, five 
minutes before, he had retired from a 
futile attempt to address a political 
meeting which had been captured by 
Suffragettes and their male supporters. 
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The Mayor, with a distracted up- 
flinging of his hands, sprang in front 
of him, grappled the lapels of his coat, 
and clung desperately to them. From 
without came the sound of men strug- 
gling fiercely, midst a storm of shouts 
and curses. 

“Listen!” he implored. “ Just 
listen to that, and think what it will 
mean to you if you go out. They'll 
tear you to pieces. They’ve stormed 
the platform; our fellows are trying 
to hold them off, but it’s hopeless.” 

A terrific rush, and the thud—thud 
—of struggling bodies against the 
closed door emphasised his words. 

“For God’s sake do as I suggest!” 
cried the Mayor. “If they find you 
here there will be murder. I’ve got 
your car waiting for you in the back 
street, and I can get you to it through 
the basement passages. It’s the only 
way.” 

Mr. Langley caught the Mayors 
wrists in his strong, shapely hands, 
and, with a swift movement, tore loose 
the grip on his coat. ia 

“It’s madness. Sheer madness, 
groaned Mr. Mason, wringing his hands 
feebly. 

But in his despair he found an un- 
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expected ally. The Mayoress, a tall, 
stately lady, pale but calm, had inter- 
cepted Mr. Langley by a quick flank 
movement, and now confronted him. 

The politician halted abruptly, veiling 
his annoyance with a smile that was 
slightly grim, To have proceeded he 
would have had to sidestep in an 
undignified fashion, or else have pushed 
rudely past Mrs. Mason. 

“Really, Mrs. Mason 
monstrated. 

She interrupted him with beseeching 
hands. 

“For all our sakes, Mr. Langley, be 
advised by Mr. Mason,” she entreated 
earnestly. “‘ This is not a moment to 
think of your personal pride. You 
don’t know what the wretches outside 
are capable of. If you fall into their 
hands the consequences may be ter- 
rible ; they are raving mad for the time 
being. You must not think of yourself 
now, but of your party. You cannot 
risk being injured. To lose your great 
services at the present crisis would 
be a national disaster.” 

Mr. Langley looked thoughtfully at 
the Mayoress, and—a favourite man- 
nerism of his when his brain was busy— 
he twisted the lowest button of his 
waistcoat. Clearly he was moved: by 
the appeal. 

““ Besides——. With a gesture, 
Mrs. Mason indicated two frightened, 
shrinking girls, one of them her own 
daughter, who were finding small com- 
fort in the nervous attentions of a 
couple of white-faced men. ‘“‘ Think of 
what it would mean—a fight in here 
would be terrible—and our people 
cannot keep them out much longer. 
You must go—you must take Mr. 
Mason’s advice.” 

“ My dear lady, you are right.””_ Mr. 
Langley conceded his position with a 
courteous inclination of his handsome 
head. “‘I place myself entirely in your 
hands, or, rather, in your husband’s 
hands. I promise you I will do whatever 
he thinks best.”’ 


. he re- 


” 


Though the Mayor of Mannington 
grew pitiably flustered in an emergency, 
it was plain that he was a man of 
resource and foresight. In the opening 
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minutes of the meeting which the Right 
Honourable Philip Langley should have 
addressed—that is to say, nearly an 
hour before the platform was rushed— 
he had gauged the temper of the 
meeting, and, anticipating some such 
ending to it as had actually come to 
pass, had given unobtrusive instructions 
that Mr. Langley’s carriage should be 
sent immediately to the street at the 
back of the Town Hall, and kept in 
waiting there for further orders. Thus 
he provided what he regarded as a safe 
means of escape for the harassed 
Cabinet Minister in case the inquietude 
of the meeting developed into violent 
hostilities. 

Certainly he was justified in believing 
that his stratagem would not be sus- 
pected, and that, if necessity arose, he 
could spirit away Mr. Langley as he 
planned. To get to the back of the 
Town Hall, unless by underground 
passages, and through the Baths and 
Washhouses building at its rear, it 
was necessary to make a very con- 
siderable detour from the front, and, 
if no one got scent of his instructions 
to the chauffeur, it was not at all likely 
that the carriage would be followed. 
But, unfortunately, the very thing that 
he reckoned as being outside the range 
of possibility happened. However, 
when the disturbing news that the 
carriage had been tracked, and was 
being watched, reached him, he did 
not abandon his plan—he merely 
elaborated it. 

When the Mayor spoke of the space 
behind the Town Hall as a street, he 
flattered it. To right and left it 
developed into a street of fairly respect- 
able proportions, but immediately 
behind the Town Hall it was nothing 
more than a lane—a very dirty, narrow, 
ill-smelling lane—that was bounded on 
its southern side by the high, bare wall 
of a factory. It was a desolate spot at 
night, seldom used for traffic, for it 
could only just provide accommodation 
for the passage of one vehicle at a time. 

Here it was then that the Right 
Honourable Philip Langley’s carriage, 
a private electric brougham, awaited 
him. For nearly half an hour its 
chauffeur, a boyish-looking figure in 
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a great waterproof coat and cap, sat 
silent, and, but for an occasional shiver, 
motionless on the driving seat, heedless 
of the gathering of rough-looking men 
and women, who, despite the driving 
rain that chill December gusts swept 
pitilessly on to their unsheltered per- 
sons, waited with grim patience for 
the Cabinet Minister to make his 
appearance. 

In the gloomy silence and the sullen, 
determined faces of the little band of 
enemies that had tracked his carriage 
there was a menace to Philip Langley 
that the Mayor of Mannington had 
overlooked when he planned the back- 
door escape. There was a malignant 
atmosphere about the _ rain-sodden, 
lurking whisperers which augured ill 
for the politician should he fall into 
their hands ; it seemed to be courting 
disaster to allow him to face these 
fanatics alone rather than take his 
chance in the front of the Town Hall, 
where at least there would be some 
supporters who would rally to his side. 

The chauffeur, who from time to 
time glanced uneasily and apprehen- 
siveiy at the loiterers, apparently 


realised that the situation was fraught 


with peril. But the Maycr’s instruc- 
tions were too precise and imperative 
to admit of anything but the most 
implicit obedience. To watchfully 
await developments was all that even 
the most devoted servant could do in 
the circumstances. 

The rasping noise of a shifting bolt 
gave notice that someone was about 
to enter the lane from a small door in 
the Baths and Washhouses building. 
At once the whispers of the watchers 
were hushed, and, as of one mind, the 
members of each little group converged 
toward the spot whence the sound 
came. Then followed a moment of 
ominous silence, electric as the hush 
before a storm. Like a spark to 
tinder would be the sight of the Cabinet 
Minister’s face to these grim, fanatical] 
men and women who waited for him. 
Surely the Mayor of Mannington had 
erred grievously in leading his guest 
into such a trap. 

For one instant the chauffeur turned 
a white, scared face toward the darkened 
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building, but then, as though fearful 
of seeing what was to follow the opening 
of the little door, moved so as to shut 
out the scene, and stiffened into tense 
rigidity. 

Suddenly the door was swung open, 
and, from the inner gloom, the Mayor 
of Mannington stepped into the murk 
of the lane. But, when he found him- 
self the centre of a crowd of dimly- 
outlined, hustling figures, who peered at 
and passed him with fierce, threatening 
eyes, he shrank back into the doorway 
and, in his fright, uttered a curious 
rattling cry. Still, though he shud- 
dered horribly, and his legs almost gave 
way beneath him, he had a plucky 
heart inside his weak, shivering body. 
With arms outstretched across the door 
he made a feeble, ridiculous-looking 
barrier of himself. 

“Friends!” he cried shakily. ‘ My 
wife—you will allow my wife to pass ?” 

Jeers, threats, insulting laughter 
answered him. Helplessly, with a 
beaten look on his blanched face, he 
shrank back, close-pressed by the near- 
est of the mob. But suddenly the 
tension of the situation snapped ; above 
all the bewildering din a hoarse voice 
shouted a command that was obeyed 
instantly. 

“Make way there! Let his missus 
pass ; we’ve got nothing against her. 
We'll get Langley sure enough. Front 
or back, we’ve got him now.” 

Well-drilled the besiegers were, appa- 
rently. Before the voice had ceased 
speaking the Mayor was leading by 
the hand, through a human lane, a tall, 
dignified figure, in a long fur-lined 
cloak and deep-brimmed Dollar Prin- 
cess hat, that, as the Mayoress, whose 
qualities commanded the respect of the 
townsfolk of every shade of political 
opinion, all allowed to pass unmolested. 

Until the Mayor reached the carriage 
door the truce lasted. Until then the 
crowd held its passions in check—but 
no longer. A man-hunt is sport too 
terribly exciting for such a matter as 
the Mayor’s solicitude for his wife to 
stay the chase for long. Like hungry 
wolves on a hot scent, the hunters 
rushed pell-mell through the narrow 
doorway of the Baths and Washhouses 
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The Mayor was leading by the hand, through 
a human lane, a tall, dignified figure, in a long 
“ur-lined coat and deep-brimmed Dollar Princess 

hat 


building, fiercely exultant now in the 
belief that Philip Langley could not 
escape them—that he was trapped. 

Thus they failed to notice that the 
Mavor himself did not enter the car- 
riage. At least, it escaped their atten- 
tion until, rashly, he tried to stem the 
rush through the doorway. 

For the safety of his own body -he 
should have resisted the impulse that 
gripped him at that moment ; but he 
could not. When the electric carriage 
shot away, at the slam of the door 
which signalled to the chauffeur that 
its passenger was safely inside it, the 
stout, pompous little Mayor became 
for an instant glorified. He swung 
sharply round to the rioters, squared 
his shoulders briskly as though he cast a 
burden from them, and choked down 
an hysterical chuckle. 

“Too late! You're too late. my 
good friends,” he cried, ina high-pitched 
voice. “ There goes Mr. Langley.” 

He flung out an arm in the direction 
of the rapidly vanishing carriage. 

Though his words seemed to burst 
from him in a garrulous flush of triumph 
at the success of his stratagem, actually 
they were heroic. Not a thought did 
he cast to the wrath he was drawing 
to himself ; his sole idea was to save his 
wie trom the risk of ill-treatment 
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which might befall her when the dis- 
comforted rioters found her still in the 
Town Hall, and discovered that she 
had Jent Philip Langley the disguise 
by which they had been tricked. 

The man nearest the Mayor was the 
first to understand the situation; he 
howled out a vicious oath and sprang 
backward, felled Mr. Mason with a 
terrific blow under the chin, and raced 
desperately in the wake of the carriage. 
Instantly his lead was followed by 
others ; the news of the Mayor’s trick 
spread with the quickness of light, and 
his poor prostrate body was trampled 
in the slime of the lane as those who 
had passed through the doorway poured 
out again, like a horde of rats, and 
dashed helter-skelter after their leader. 

Meanwhile, the Right Honourable 
Philip Langley, the youngest member 
of a Cabinet perpetually harassed by 
the supporters of the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement, sat in safety in the speeding 
brougham, feeling exceedingly awkward 
in the disguise he had been persuaded 
to assume. He believed that the car- 
riage was pursued—the outcry in the 
lane suggested that his flight was dis- 
covered ; but he had no fears on that 
score, for he was travelling at a pace 
that soon whirled him out of the danger 
zone. 
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He realised that he had escaped from 
a perilous predicament, but. beyond a 
regret that he had been induced to 
adopt an undignified method of escape, 
he gave no further thought to that 
aspect of the affair. His mind was 
occupied, as it always was when the 
Woman’s Suffrage question was ob- 
truded on his attention, by the dis- 
tinctly unpleasant relation in which it 
stood to his own personal and private 
affairs. 

Philip Langley was often referred to 
in the néwspapers as “ the only bachelor 
member of the Cabinet,” but it was a 
fact known only to himself and to one 
other person—Lady Dorothy Wister 
to wit—that he was not a bachelor by 
choice. He was not in any sense a 
misogynist, and would have been mar- 
ried at least a year but for the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that Lady Dorothy 
Wister, the most beautiful and accom- 
plished girl of his acquaintance, had 
become suddenly and virulently infected 
with the Woman’s Suffrage virus just 
about the time that they had agreed 
to announce their engagement. The 
leaders of the cause gave Lady Doro- 


thy’s conversion the publicity which so 
notable an accession to their ranks 
deserved, and Philip Langley read the 


news in his morning paper. He read 
it with a wry face, and foresaw trouble 
ahead of him. 

He knew that Lady Dorothy Wister 
was strong-willed and impetuous, but 
he did not doubt that eventually he 
would be able to demonstrate to her 
how awkwardly it would place him, 
who had so often and so strongly ex- 
pressed his opposition to it, to have a 
wife who publicly associated herself 
with the demand for Votes for Women. 
He anticipated argument, but no ser- 
ious determination to oppose his wishes, 
when he called on Lady Dorothy with 
the intention of asking her to sacrifice 
her new principles at least to the extent 
of not championing them outside her 
domestic circle. But he miscalculated 
the strength of her enthusiasm, and 
was intensely dismayed to find it had 
gripped her so fiercely that she was 
prepared to sacrifize anything rather 
than forego the privilege of publicly 


stating her faith and actively taking 
part in a campaign to support it. He 
did not know that secretly she cherished 
the ambition of being the instrument 
whereby the conversion of the most 
determined opponent of Woman’s Suf- 
frage in the Cabinet would be effected. 
Wherefore she stated definitely, very 
emphatically—and refused to discuss 
the situation—that she would not marry, 
nor give any thought to marriage, until 
a satisfactory Woman’s Suffrage Bill 
had been passed by the British Par- 
liament. 

This pronouncement was a terrible 
blow to Philip Langley, it was the 
most serious trouble of his life; but 
he took it like a man, and refused to 
abandon his principles. His decision 
was met by a resolution which seemed 
equally as implacable. And so the 
matter stood; Lady Dorothy took a 
leading part in the women’s campaign, 
and Philip Langley, with a heart that 
often ached, threw all his energies into 
the duties of his office. The balm 
with which he tried to salve his wound 
was the flickering hope that in time 
the genuine affection which he knew 
Lady Dorothy bore for him would con- 
quer the political enthusiasm which 
had parted them. 

If Philip Langley had not been so 
absorbed in reverie, he must have 
noticed that twice since he had settled 
down in the carriage its speed had 
slightly slackened, and that the chauf- 
feur had peered furtively at him through 
the glass panel behind the driving seat. 
Possibly it would have aroused his 
suspicions, and led him to the belief 
that he was not yet out of the wood, 
if he had seen the chauffeur’s face. At 
least he would have wondered, and 
might have inquired immediately, how 
it had come about that it was not his 
own man who was driving. As it was, 
he was whirled onward in complet 
ignorance that a plot which had its 
origin in the Suffragette headquarters 
was responsible for the disappearance 
of his chauffeur and the substitution 
of a woman driver, a member of the 
Suffragette League, whose part in the 
plot was to drive the Cabinet Minister 
to a house in the suburbs of Manning. 





“The dazed Cabinet Minister realised now that he was supporting himself on the shoulder of a man who 
carried a lantern."’ 
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ton, where very elaborate preparations 
had been made to receive him. The 
length of his stay there, and the treat- 
ment to be accorded, was to be deter- 
mined by his attitude in regard to 
certain proposals to be made to him. 
In fact he was to be held in durance 
until he gave pledges satisfactory to 
the Suffragette League. 

It was a very pretty plot, part 
of. the various machinations the 
women’s leaders had prepared to 
get him in their power that night, 
and it had worked to the entire 
satisfaction of the conspirators until 
the Mayor’s strategy had left the 
chauffeur under the impression that it 
was the Mayoress who had entered 
the carriage. Thus the chauffeur, be- 
lieving that her part had been taken 
from her, was driving direct to the 
Mayor’s house, intent on leaving the 
Mayoress there, and retiring with all 
possible gracefulness. But clearly, 
from the stealthy glances into the car- 
riage, it was evident that some doubt 
of her passenger’s identity had at last 
arisen in the chauffeur’s mind, and 
she was seeking to set it at rest. 


. By his own action Philip Langley 


betrayed his identity. A casual glance 
through:a window had shown him a 
landmark which told him that the 
chauffeur, misled by the disguise, 
was driving him to the Mayor’s house. 
He smiled grimly as he snatched the 
Mayoress’s fashionable hat from his 
head and picked up the speaking tube 
at hisright hand. The chauffeur’s mis- 
take, in the circumstances, was a 
natural one, but must be corrected at 
once if he were to reach J.ondon that 
night. 

He whistled through the tube, and 
spoke when he saw that he had attracted 
the chauffeur’s attention. 

“This is not the way to London, 
Watkins,” he shouted. 

He chuckled as he pictured his man’s 
amazement at hearing his master’s 
voice from within the carriage, then 
added : 

“‘ Get along sharply, Watkins, I want 
to reach home to-night.” 

The carriage swerved sharply while 
he spoke, flinging him backward, but 
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he attributed the momentary careless 
driving to the chauffeur’s— surprise, 
As they swung round and slipped 
smoothly and rapidly along the back 
trail he wrapped himself comfortably 
in the ample folds of the Mayoress’s 
cloak, and, with a restful sigh, sank 
back sleepily into a corner. 

Within five minutes Philip Langley 
was sleeping soundly. He awoke t9 
semi-consciousness about three-quarters 
of an hour later, to find himself being 
dragged from the brougham by two 
unknown men. It seemed to him that 
they were handling him with a sort of 
rough tenderness; but for the first 
few moments, because of a_ horrible 
ache in his head, he was not fully con- 
scious of what was passing. 

When he was out of the carriage he 
staggered blindly for a moment on the 
road, then pulled himself together and 
looked around him. At once he saw 
what had happened, and marvelled 
that he had escaped with his life. 

The electric brougham was a wreck. 
Clearly it had smashed into the big 
market wagon which stood in the 
roadway, and had come off a long way 
second best from the encounter. 

The dazed Cabinet Minister realised 
now that he was supporting himself 
on the shoulder of a man who carried 
a lantern. 

“How did it happen ?” he gasped 
to this man. 

“Plain enough,” the fellow replied, 
bluntly. “You came flying round 
yon turn in the road, and ran slap into 
us in the wagon before we knew you 
were there.” 

Mindful of his own narrow escape 
from death, Philip Langley looked 
anxiously for his chauffeur,~ but he 
looked in vain. 

““Where’s my man?” he 
“My chauffeur ? ”’ 

“The driver chap ? Oh, he seemed 
pretty badly hurt ; broke a few ribs, I 
think. There they go, carrying him 
into the inn.” 

The man pointed to where, dimly 
outlined between him and a small hotel, 
perhaps eighty yards distant, a couple 
of men were carrying some seemingly 
inanimate burden. 


asked. 
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Assured now that he himself was 
suffering from nothing worse than a 
few ugly bruises and a severe blow on 
the head, Philip Langley made haste 
to follow his chauffeur to the inn. 

“What place is this? he asked, as 
he moved. 

“ Bellford,”’ was the reply, “ barely 
thirty miles from London.” 

He had travelled fifteen miles while 
he slept, but, he reflected with annoy- 
ance, it was improbable that he would 
reach London that night. At any rate, 
there was the inn, promising refresh- 
ment and a bed. 

The chauffeur had been carried into 
the inn when he reached it. In the 
dimly-lighted passage he met the inn- 
keeper. 

“We've taken your man to the only 
bedroom we’ve gotempty, sir. Luckily 
there’s a doctor staying here, and I’ve 
had him wakened to see to him.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Langley, appre- 
ciatively. “I'll see the doctor after- 
wards. Is my man badly hurt ?” 

“Not so serious as we thought, sir ; 
you've both had a wonderful escape.”’ 

“We have, indeed,” Mr. Langley 
agreed, gravely. 

“T suppose,” he added, “‘ there’s no 
prospect of getting on to London to- 
night.” 

“Not a chance, sir, seeing your own 
carissmashed up. There’s not another 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“Well, you can give me a bed here, 
I take it.” 

The inn-keeper’s manner became 
apologetic and deprecatory. 

“T’'m sorry, sir, there’s not a vacant 
room in the place,” he explained. “‘ Of 
course, there’s a second bed in the room 
where I’ve put your man, but I don’t 
know whether you’d care 

“Certainly, that will do,” Philip 
Langley broke in. “It will have to 
do since there is no choice.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, man. I’m 
thankful to get a bed. Now get mea 
stiff brandy and soda, my head is still 
swimming.” 

"Yes, sir, if you’ll just seat yourself 


in this room I’ll have it for you in a 
moment.” 
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The inn-keeper threw open a near-by 
door, turned up a gas jet, and hurried 
away to get Philip Langley the drink 
he had asked for. 

Two minutes later he was back 
again, but without the brandy and 
soda. His manner was flustered, and 
there was a troubled, startled expres- 
sion on his face. 

“Well, sir, this is a rum business,” 
he blurted out. ‘The doctor says 
that man of yours is a young lady, and 
she wants to see you. My missus is 
up with her.” 

Philip Langley looked wonderingly, 
then sternly, at the man. 

“What absurd nonsense is this ?”’ 
he demanded. “Is the doctor sober ? . 
Why, I’ve known Watkins for ten 
years ; he’s got a wife and child.” 

“T’m giving you the doctor’s own 
words, sir ; he’ll be here in a minute to 
speak for himself.” 

At the moment. the doctor, an 
elderly, dignified man of impeccable 
respectability, entered the room. 

- “Mr. Langley?” he said, inquir- 
ingly, looking direct at the Cabinet 
Minister. 

Realising now that the inn-keeper’s 
strange words were not without some 
sort of foundation, Philip Langley rose 
quickly to his feet. 

“Ts this true—that there is a girl 
upstairs who asks for me ?”’ 

“Quite true,” replied the doctor, 
severely, raising his eyebrows as though 
it puzzled him that Mr. Langley should 
be surprised at the news. Then, staring 
curiously at the woman’s fur cloak 
which the Cabinet Minister still wore, 
he went on: ‘‘ Of course I know nothing 
of the circumstances of the case, but 
certainly there is a young lady upstairs 
suffering from severe contusions, with 
perhaps a risk of concussion of the 
brain, but she is quite conscious and 
asks urgently to see you. She has not 
told me her name.” 

Philip Langley looked steadily at 
the doctor for a few moments, racking 
his mind the while for some solution 
of the apparent mystery. 

‘“‘ There is only one thing to be done 
then ; I must see the young lady,” he 
remarked at last. 
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The inn-keeper’s wife met him at 
the bedroom door. 

“The poor dear’s desperate anxious 
to see you, sir,” she whispered, with 
an ingratiating smile. Then she 
ushered him in, and retired discreetly. 

“ Philip |” 

A voice from the nearer bed startled 
him, and he sprang to the bedside, his 
heart beating fiercely. It was a voice 
he had not heard for many weary 
months, but a voice which he knew he 
could never forget. 

“Dorothy!” he 
“ Dorothy !” 

He caught a slim white hand that 
was outstretched to greet him, and 
looked down into eyes that smiled at 
him between disfiguring bandages. 

“ Dorothy, what does it mean—why 
are you here?” he asked brokenly. 
** My God, if you had been killed ! ”’ 

“T[t’s all right, Philip, dear—quite 
all right,” Lady Dorothy Wister replied 
in a soft, caressing voice. “I’ve got 
no serious injuries at all, but I had to 
send for you so that I could see with 
my own eyes that you weren’t horribly 
injured, and, besides, I want you to 
let my father know of my accident ; 
if you telephone from here he can be 
with me in Jess than two hours.”’ 


cried sharply. 
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Philip Langley sank on his knees 
beside the bed. 

“Thank God you are in no danger, 
Dorothy,” he murmured, kissing her 
unresisting hand madly. 

Presently he looked up. 

“Tell me what it all means,” he 
demanded, gently. 

“It was a conspiracy, dear, to kid- 
nap you, and to treat you as the 
Suffragettes are treated in prison, until 
you promised to support their demands 
for the vote. Your chauffeur was to 
be got out of the way—lI volunteered 
to take his place, and they accepted 
me because I was the best motorist 
among them. They did not know—I 
did it because I did not want them to 
get you—it was the only way I could 
think of to save you.” 

“You placed love before politics at 
last, darling,” he whispered. 

“ Well—Philip—you know a woman 
is privileged to change her opinions.” 

“You are a shameless little de. 
serter, you know,” he scolded, with 
dancing eyes, “but you can rely 
on me to see that you are not re- 
captured.” 

She squeezed the hand that im- 
prisoned hers. 

Her silence was splendidly eloquent 


TO ALL THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


AM but a little word, 
Yet so oft forgotten, 


Why can’t Tommy tie me on 


With a piece of cotton ? 


“Cake” and “jam” are often said, 


So are ‘‘ treat’’ and “ penny.” 


They have lots of work to do, 


I have scarcely any. 


When you laugh you say “ Hee, hee! ” 
“* Aitch-oo ”’ when you sneeze. 

When you ask for something—oh |! 
Tommy, do say “ Please.” 


Lity SCHOFIELD. 








Garden of the Carmelite Convent, Paris. 


The scene of the September massacres of 1792, when over a hundred Carmelite 
friars were slaughtered for refusing allegiance to the Commune. 


THE 


SIGHTS TO SEE 


HOLIDAY MAKER IN 


IN THE 


PARIS. 


FRENCH CAPITAL, 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


“Fancy the yells of these men, 
are women too: 


T is marvellous how living a subject 
| history becomes when its events 
can be followed amidst the very 
surroundings where they occurred. Let 


us take, for instance, the Maison des 
Carmes, as Nos. 70 to 74, Rue de 
Vaugirard, continue to be called by 
Parisians, though until a year or two 
ago the buildings have been used as a 
Catholic college. For a variety of 
reasons it is one of the most interesting 
old structures in the French capital. 
The tourist may well turn aside from 
the beaten track to pay it a visit, for 
it has remained almost intact since the 
stormy days of the end of the eighteenth 
century, and it is therefore possible to 
follow, in the minutest details, scene 
after scene of the grim drama which 
was played within its walls on Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1792. This drama was 
the massacre, by the revolutionaries, of 
more than one hundred priests who had 


their faces of sweat and blood; 
and a fellow mortal hurled naked into it all! 


the crueller shrieks of these women, for there 
CaRLYLE'S French Revolution. 


been arrested for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Paris Com- 
mune. 

Walking from place to place in this 
old Carmelite convent, a person whose 
mind is well stored with details of the 
Terror can, with the aid of a little 
imagination, see the whole of that 
terrible September day before him. 
The beautiful church, the completion 
of which dates from 1620, is peopled 
once more with a crowd of priests, 
who, young and old alike, are tortured 
with the self-same idea. Some are 
standing in little groups, talking, with 
bated breath and anxiety written on 
every feature of their white, drawn 
faces. Others are walking backwards 
and forwards with quick, feverish step, 
their hearing so hyperesthetic that 
they can seize the slightest sound from 
the direction of their prison doors, 
behind which they know are standing 
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Staircase and corridor. 


It was here that many of the victims were “tried’’ and sent to their 
doom. The “ judges" sat on the steps of the staircase. 


their evil-faced, red-bonneted jailers, 


armed with pikes. Others, again, are 
praying. All are aware that death 
awaits them, for information has come 
to them from outside as to the state of 
public opinion, which is growing more 
and more in favour of the idea that, as 
the Prussian army is rapidly approach- 
ing Paris, the massacre of all anti- 
patriots is a national necessity. 
Suddenly, at four in the afternoon, 
a door opens and a Commissary of the 
Luxembourg Section enters to inform 
them that there is to be a roll-call, and 
that afterwards they are to take their 
daily walk in the convent gardens. 
Even the aged and the sick are to turn 
out ; and there is something particu 
larly sinister in that rigorous order, 


something that sets every 
nerve quivering, Every. 
body feels that there js 
more in it than appears 
on the surface. Has the 
last hour come? And 
thus the crowd of priests 
—terror-stricken or fe- 
signed, as the case might 
be—pass into the ad- 
joining Chapel of the 
Holy Virgin, into the 
sacristy, along a dark 
corridor, and down a 
little flight of stone steps 
into the open. Chapel, 
sacristy, corridor, and 
steps exist to-day as they 
did then. The garden, 
too, is much the same, 
the only difference being 
that it is a little smaller 
than it was a hundred 
years ago. 

Whilst the prisoners 
were thus enjoying a few 
moments of comparative 
liberty, events were else- 
where marching with be- 
wildering rapidity. The 
massacre of their brothers 
in religion had started at 
the Abbaye Prison under 
the direction of Maillard 

Stanislas Maillard, 
‘Bastille hero, famed 
Leader of the Menads,”’ as 
Carlyle calls him. “ Patriots” had as- 
sembled at the Church of Saint-Sulpice 
to deliberate as to what should be done 
with the inmates of the Maison des Car- 
mes, and these were about to decide that 
they should be given a proper trial, when 
the president intervened in favour of 
a massacre, and carried the meeting 
with him. ‘ All who are imprisoned 
in the Carmelite Convent are guilty,” 
he shouted, “‘ and it is time that the 
people dealt out justice.” On leaving 
the church the revolutionaries, headed 
by Jean Denis Violette, Berthelot, 
Martin Froment, and other members 
of the Section, met a body of armed 
men in the Rue Cassette—men whose 
swords and pikes were still wet with 
the blood of the victims at the Abbaye ; 
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and with them they proceeded to break 
open the convent doors, to search here 
and there for their prey, and to invade 
the garden. 

Here the priests were variously en- 
gaged walking up and down the shady 
alleys, deeply engaged in conversation, 
or with their breviaries, or preparing, 
in a little oratory dedicated to the 
Virgin, to recite the usual Sunday 
vespers. Near this oratory stood the 
Archbishop of Arles, in company with 
his Vicar-General, the Abbé de la 
Pannonie. ‘In very truth, Monseig- 
neur,” exclaimed the latter, as he 
heard the shouts of the approaching 
Terrorists, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve that they 
are going to 
assassinate us.” 
“Well, my dear 
friend,” replied 
the Archbishop, 
“if this is the 
moment of sacri- 
fice, let us sub- 
mit, and thank 
God for being 
able to offer to 
Him our blood in 
sogood a cause.” 

Hardly had 
the words left his 
lips than a body 
of the revolution- 
aries, dashing 
down a central 
alley, claimed 
their first victim, 
the Abbé Girault, 
who was reading 
his breviary near 
a circular basin 
filled with aqua- 
tic plants. This 
ornamental pond 
can still be seen, 
and on the spot 
where the priest 
fell there has 
been raised a 
little commemo- 
tative column. 
The massacre 
then became a 
generalone. The 
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Archbishop of Arles was despatched 
with sabre thrusts, the Bishop of Beau- 
vais was killed by a musket-shot, and 
others who were also in the oratory 
were butchered without mercy. The 
scene in the garden rapidly changed 
from a wholesale butchery to a veritable 
manhunt. ‘‘ The human pack,” writes 
M. Lenétre, who is the best living 
authority on the French Revolution, 
‘‘ followed the black cassocks amongst 
the shrubberies, tracked them down, 
and surrounded them in corners. It 
struck them down here and there, 
wherever they happened to be. Four 


or five succeeded in reaching the wall 


The Carmelite Convent Church. 


It was here that the priests were imprisoned in September 1792 before being 
massacred by Maillard's men. 
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at the bottom, a blackened wall, ten 
feet high, which still exists. Facing it 
is the stone statue of a monk, and 
behind this some of the fugitives took 
refuge. With its assistance, combined 
with a mighty jump, some of them got 


on to the wall, and, falling over into 
One of 


adjoining gardens, escaped. 
them was hoisting himself up, and was 
about to 
reach the 
top, when 
a bullet 
shattered 
his head. 
His hands 
relaxed 
their hold, 
and he fell. 
The place 
is marked 
by an 
almost 
illegible 
inscription 
within a 
framework 
of worn 
plaster.” 
It was 
probably 
owing to 
the hap- 
hazard 
manner in 
which the 
massacre 
was_ being 
conducted 
that, after 
a time, 
orders were 
given to 
stop it. 
Maillard’s 
pale face 
was seen at one of the windows 
overlooking the garden, and _ he 
was heard to shout: “ Wait a bit! 
Don’t kill them so quickly. We’re 
going to try them.” And so the 
butchery ceased—at any rate, for a 
time. Those who had not been killed, 
and the wounded who had not yet 
expired, were taken back into the 
church, pending judgment. Violette 


The rear of the Convent. 


On these steps dozens of priests were massacred in the September 
f 1792. 
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was -the president of the revolutionary 
tribunal. The little table at which he 
sat, with the prison register before him. 
was placed near the door at the end of 
the sombre corridor which leads into 
the garden. His fellow-judges sat on 
the steps of the staircase, which js 
likewise still in existence. One by one 
the prisoners were brought forward: 
their names 
were called 
out, and 
they were 
asked if 
they still 
persisted in 
refusing to 
take the 
oath. Not 
a man of 
them went 
back on his 
determina- 
tion! Very 
well, then, 
down the 
corridor 
they must 
go. Time 
after time 
the heavy 
door open- 
ing on to 
the flight 
of stone 
Ste pu 
they are 
s till there 
for you to 
see—swung 
back, and 
every time 
it opened 
the soul of 
a martyr 
went up to 
heaven. Hic cEcIDERUNT—(Here they 
fell) is the eloquent inscription on a 
jardiniére placed at the top of this little 
staircase. A crowd of howling men, 
with upturned sleeves and_ bloody 
hands, awaited them there, and as each 
appeared he was seized, his clothes 
were torn from his back, and he was 
“hurled ’’—to use Carlyle’s expressive 
phrase-—‘‘ naked into it all!” 
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feast. Chapel in the crypt. the garden 
Some of The walls are composed of stones, still bloodstained. where they 
them hung fell, and 
their blood-stained swords on the _ for once, as we shall see, tradition 
walls of the rooms where they assem- was right and the records were 
bled, as witness the marks on the left- wrong. When part of the convent 
hand side of the bedroom known as the grounds were expropriated in 1867 for 
“Chambre des Epées.”’ the purpose of making the Rue de 

It was for a long time thought that Rennes, the ecclesiastical authorities, 
the burial-place of the martyrs of the in addition to pulling down the Oratory 





The Martyrs’ Wall in the Convent garden. 


A P 4 . af = 
few of the priests succeeded in escaping into an adjoining garden, but most ofthem were killed behind 
the statue and the tree, 
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of the Virgin, with the object of pre- 
serving its blood-stained walls, had a 
thorough search made for the remains 
of the martyred priests. For three 
days the workmen made excavations, 
but without finding any trace of human 
remains. The task had well-nigh been 
abandoned when a very old man who 
was looking on took one of the navvies 
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well,-into which nearly one hundred 
bodies were found to have been thrown. 

In a crypt beneath the church where 
the priests of the Maison des Carmes 
were imprisoned on September 2nd, 
1792, you will to-day find their re. 
mains. They are preserved, as precious 
relics of the Church for which they died, 
in two ossuaries, Out of the walls of 








Joséphine’s room, “‘La Chambre des Epées.” so-called because the revolutionaries 
hung up their swords here after the massacre. 


It is also said to have been the room where Joséphine was detained, and a letter in 
Madame Tallien’s writing, signed by the future Empress, is on the wall above the bed. 


by the arm, and, leading him to the 
centre of the garden, pointed to a spot 
with the words: “ They are there.”’ 
And there, sure enough, they proved 
to be. The place indicated by this 
unknown onlooker, who must have 
been either one of the assassins or one 
of the pillagers, was the site of an old 


the Oratory of the Virgin a little side- 


chapel has been built. Here blocks of 
stone are enclosed within a frame- 
work and, if you examine them care- 
fully by the dim light of the sacristans 
vat de cave, you will be able to distin- 
guish certain ruddy splashes which 
leave no doubt as to their nature. 


This series of photographs was specially taken by Laurence & Co., Paris. 





SIR PEREGRINE: A TRYST AND A QUERY. 


BY MRS. P. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


[LLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


at one end of the east terrace 
Sir Peregrine was waiting. 

Behind the velvet mask concealing 
his features his thin lips were twisted 
into a sour smile of complacent expec- 
tation ; every faculty on the alert, he 
bent his head first one way, then the 
other, to catch the slightest sound of 
approaching footsteps, giving the effect 
of some crafty, eager beast of prey ready 
to spring. 

He was waiting for his wife. 

Lady Theo was just nineteen. 
Already in the sere and yellow days of 
autumn, Sir Peregrine had married her 
—daughter of an impecunious earl and 
a match-making mother—two years 
previously. He regarded women as 
chattels, to do as they were told, or to 
be bullied if they did not. Hitherto, to 
his immense surprise, Lady Theo had 
proved quite unmanageable; high- 
spirited, laughter-loving, lovely as the 
dawn, and fearless, she had shaken at 
him her pretty powdered head, with the 
little curls piled high on top of it, and 
refused to be coerced into a pattern of 
all the dullest virtues to suit his con- 
venience. She had, in fact, led him a 
dance. 

Hectoring remonstrance had led to 
retort, retort to rebellion, till at last, 
open as the day herself, she had been 
unable to endure any longer his prying, 
suspicious supervision, and had openly 
defied him, declaring that if he did not 
mend his ways she would leave him for 
good and all, in which event, she went 
on to explain, she would not do any- 
thing half so dull as to go alone. His 
clean-shaven, narrow, foxy counte- 
nance pallid with anger, he had dared 
her to take such a step, and so the 
matter had rested, relations between 


them strained almost to breaking 
point. 


[reo the shadow of the ilex tree 


Then one day, when the summer 
afternoon was waning and dusk be- 
ginning to creep through the house, he 
had picked up a slip of paper from the 
floor of the hall. There was very little 
on it, just a few words—place and time, 
and a domino to be worn, with a knot 
of blue ribbon on the shoulder—but, 
unfortunately, enough to enable Sir 
Peregrine to put two and two together. 
It fitted in suspiciously with a masked 
ball to be given the following night at 
the neighbouring manor of Chittring- 
ham, and, although disguised, he could 
not be mistaken in Lady Theo’s light- 
hearted attempts at caligraphy. Doubt- 
less Captain Anthony Paley, for ever 
in her train, willing slave of her laugh- 
ing brown eyes, was to wear the 
domino with the knot of blue ribbon. 

“The jade!” he had muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “‘ the shameless jade ! ” 
and had straightway made his plans. 

And now he was waiting under the 
ilex tree beneath the stars, masked and 
shrouded from head to foot in a domino, 
with a knot of blue ribbon on the 
shoulder. 

Chittringham manor-house was a 
blaze of light. Every window beneath 
the towering chimney-stacks glowed 
yellow with the light of myriads of wax 
candles flickering merrily from sconces 
on the old wainscoted walls ; gleaming 
on dominoes blue, pink, violet, green, 
every conceivable hue, gaudy or sober. 
Bright eyes behind velvet masks flashed 
in the brilliant light, reflecting the 
passing emotions of their owners: 
triumph, coquetry, perplexity—mostly 
the latter, as they vainly attempted to 
solve the enigma of some tall domino 
shrouded in mystery. The musicians 
in the gallery above the hall set hearts 
and pulses a-quiver with moving strains, 
sad or lively, as the measure called for, 
each change in time and rhythm finding 
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ready response in the swaying forms 
below. 

But on the east terrace all was quiet. 

There was no moon; the dusk of a 
gentle summer’s evening enshrouded 
everything, veiling outlines in alluring 
vagueness, deepening shadows, tempt- 
ing the eye to penetrate mysteries but 
partially concealed. A high wall ran 
along one side of the terrace, from 
which clematis hung, white and ghostly, 
and roses shed red and pink petals on 
the slumbering blossoms beneath. 
Lupins, larkspur, mignonette, and lilies, 
heavy-scented, standing sentinelwise 
among their lesser companions, lined 
the border, their evening offering of 
delicious fragrance lingering softly in 
the still air. On the other side, tall 
trees and stiff cypresses threw a deep 
shadow across a wide stone balustrade, 
and at one end the great ilex tree made 
a dark, irregular blot against the starlit 
sky. 

In an angle of the wall beneath the 
ilex, partially hidden by clinging ivy, a 
door gave access to the world outside, 
not more than twenty feet from the spot 
where Sir Peregrine was watching, a 
grim sentinel, hardly distinguishable in 
the shadow from the tree-trunk, blind 
to the beauty of the immediate sur- 
roundings, deaf to the vagrant strains 
that drifted now and then through the 
open windows of the house behind him. 
He had eyes and ears for one object 
only ; a dove-coloured domino—he had 
it from Lady Theo’s own maid—with a 
pink silk lining to the hood, 

Every sound brought his head 
sharply to attention: the rustle of a 
falling leaf, the restless twitter of a bird 
overhead. He craned forward, fearful 
to show himself, impatient at the delay, 
keeping him on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, and when at last the looked-for 
figure appeared at the farther end of 
the terrace he drew back, wrapping the 
domino closely round him, triumphant 
that his acumen in the interpretation 
of his wife’s intentions had not played 
him false. 

She advanced timidly, glancing from 
right to left, treading softly over the 
gravel. The dove-coloured silk shone 
in tender tones of silver in the half- 
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light, enshrouding her completely, the 
hood drawn tightly to meet the mask 
concealing all but the eyes. Twice she 
paused in traversing the length of the 
terrace, and when Sir Peregrine stepped 
from the shadow into the middle of the 
path she halted suddenly, with a little 
cry ; then, hands outstretched, ran for- 
ward to meet him, “Oh, dear heart!” 
she cried under her breath, “ you 
startled me! I was frightened in the 
dark ; the world seemed full of whispers, 
Take me, quick, beloved, while I am in 
the mood—heaven knows if ‘twill 
last,’ she added with a laugh. “Is 
the coach outside as you promised ?” 

Sir Peregrine, consumed with a wrath 
that nearly choked him, hesitated, 
evilly rejoiced that she had not pene- 
trated his disguise, and so brought the 
drama to an abrupt and premature 
conclusion. 

“Quick!” she repeated, clinging to 
his arm; “ there is surely no time to 
lose. I may have been observed, or 
missed at any moment. The cotillon 
had just commenced, and every one 
engaged with his partner. Come!” 


Again Sir Peregrine said nothing, but 


conscious that he must play his part if 
he would discover to what lengths his 
erring wife would go, took one slim 
hand in his and drew her towards the 
door in the wall. With a half-frightened 
glance along the dim stretch of gravelled 
terrace, she waited while he lifted the 
latch and opened the door ; a descent of 
three steps brought them to the high 
road, where Sir Peregrine paused to 
peer sharply to right and left, fearful of 
making a false move. 

At a corner, about fifty yards from 
them, he descried the blurred outlines 
of a chaise. 

“Run! run!” his companion cried 
feverishly; ‘‘we must not lose 4 
moment. Oh, I am frightened!” she 
murmured, breaking into a pace $0 
brisk that it was all the other could do 
to keep up with her, hampered as he 
was by the clinging domino. “ Think, 
if we were caught—’twould be 
terrible ! ” 

The few yards covered in breathless 
haste, Sir Peregrine, still in silence, 
threw open the door of the chaise and 





"Gad!" the victor cried contemptuously, *’tis a cock not worth the spitting !’” 
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helped his fellow-fugitive to mount the 
step, then flung himself on the vacant 
cushion beside her and shut the door 
with a bang. 

The horses sprang forward at a word 
from the postillicn, and Sir Peregrine 
turned to survey his companion, sitting, 
breathless from the sharp exercise, in 
the opposite corner. He hardly yet 
dared to speak, lest the ignoble: exulta- 
tion at having laid his own plans so 
well, and frustrated so completely. his 
wife’s and, above all, Captain Paley’s, 
should betray itself in his voice. Other- 
wise he had no fear she would recognise 
it, a mask being sufficient to muffle any 
voice ‘past recognition. The eyes be- 
hind the black velvet gleamed danger- 
ously, the thin lips were set in a cruel 
line ; she had had her own way too 
long ;.’twas his turn now, and by gad! 
he would take it!. He would show her 
in future who was master. He re- 
garded the unsuspecting figure beside 
him as a cat might a mouse ; he could 
put out a hand now at any time and 
shake’ the life out of her, if he would. 
His lips‘curved themselves into a sneer ; 
he felt almost genial when considering 


the possibilities of the situation, and 
determined. to play his part to the life, 
in pleasant anticipation of the moment 
ue should declare himself. 


The: subject of these meditations 
hiving recovered breath, sat up and 
slipped a hand confidingly into his. 

“To think of all, I have gone 
through !’’ she whispered, ‘‘ what tor- 
tures of anxiety I have suffered. | 
wonder have you suffered half as 
much?” Sir Peregrine, Judas-like, 
pressed the little hand lying in his 
reassuringly. “‘ And oh’ la! but I led 
lim a dance! He wore a_ brown 
domino—at least I think so—and went 
poking about trying to discover which 
was me. I feared to miss the oppor- 
tunity of making my escape, and then 
there was the chance I might be 
followed—followed by him—monster, 
tyrant!’’ She shuddered, and Sir 
Peregrine smiled grimly. ‘‘ Then there 
was the chance you might not be 
there ’’—here he thought it advisable to 
give the hand another tender pressure. 
‘“ Well, you might have been prevented, 
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you know, and then where should I have 
been ? But ’tis over now, and indeed 
[ have no regrets ’’—she laid her head 
on his shoulder—*‘ I am yours now and 
for ever. ‘Tis a serious step to have 
taken, but ’tis done now past remedy, 
and I would not have it otherwise. "| 
should like to sail away to the other 
end of the world with you, and forget 
the rest. For the present,” she added. 
sitting up suddenly, ‘‘ I wish we were 
at the inn at Parlington, for I am 
monstrous: tired—and hungry _ too. 
What a merry little supper we will 
have—you and I.” 

Sir Peregrine laughed, not a pleasant 
laugh, and muttered something under 
his breath, but his companion was evi- 
dently too highly strung at the moment 
to take notice of details. He was-glad 
to have learnt their destination, and 
was going to ask a further question 
when she went on : 

““When I remember the dull, weary 
years behind me ’tis a wonder how | 
lived through them. Faith! but he is 
a dismal man ’’—she shook her head 
thoughtfully—“ his pasty face and tire- 
some nose were like to give one the 
vapours.” 

“ They will do that yet,” the man at 
her side muttered vindictively. 

‘* But there, why think of him apy 
more ? I tried to bear with him, 
heaven knows, and I'll try to think no 
ill of him. He has gone out of my life 
for good. Where are we, I wonder?” 
she added in a more sprightly manner, 
‘more: than half way by now, I'll be 
bound, and perhaps no one has even 
missed me yet.”” She put her head out 
of window to scan the surrounding 
country. 

They were passing over a common 
drenched with summer dew, that 
sparkled here and there in the starlight. 
Low thickets of gorse and thorn broke 
the stretches of short grass and marsh: 
land, and a few splashes of water shone 
silvery white in the gloom. A clump 
of firs against the sky served as land- 
mark, and, drawing her head in again; 
she sighed contentedly. 

“More than half way; ‘tis Spruce- 
bury Common we are passing through, 
and shall be at Parlington in half an 
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hour at most. You are sure no one 
knows the way we have taken? You 
are silent, beloved.”’ She crept close 
tohim again. “ What is it? Do you 
fear pursuit ?”’ 

Sir Peregrine slipped an arm round 
the slender waist with a hasty attempt 
to dispel any dawning doubts. 

“Silent happiness is surely the 
deepest, sweet,” he murmured, twisting 
his tongue with an effort to the honeyed 
words. The lady gave another happy 
sigh. 

“ Ah,” she said softly, “‘ I would re- 
move this horrid thing,’ touching the 
mask over her face, “‘ and chase away 
your silence with kisses, only ’tis best 
to be on the safe side in case anyone 
should see me. But when we reach the 
inn, dear heart—when we reach the 
inn——”’ 

The sentence reniained eloquently 
unfinished, and Sir Peregrine’s lips 
closed withasnap. When they reached 
the inn! Lady Theo would have no 
need to complain of his silence then ! 
He would have a good deal to say; 
more than she would care to hear. 
Smouldering wrath made speech im- 
possible ; the arm encircling her waist 
increased its pressure, but he said 
nothing. 

Again she let her head fall on his 
shoulder ; the reaction was beginning to 
set in, and she too relapsed into silence. 
She wearied to reach their destination. 
Occasionally she raised her head to make 
some remark, silence being unnatural 
to her, and once she gave a little gurgle 
of laughter apparently about nothing at 
all. Sir Peregrine asked what she 
laughed at, and she confessed ’twas 
pure happiness, and the joy of being free 
at last. The lumbering vehicle clattered 
on for another mile or so, through 
narrow lanes bordered by tall, over- 
hanging trees that shut out the little 
light there was from the stars, and re- 
flected the gleam of the flickering lamps 
from white, ghostly stems. The chaise 
jolted and swung from side to side with 
alarming violence, leaning first one side 
then the other ; and at a more vigorous 
lurch than usual the lady within sat up 
and found her voice again. 

We are nearly there now, I am 
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sure, and ’tis a mighty good job too. I 
am both tired and hungry ; I hope mine 
host has a good supper provided ; I 
could eat a flock of chickens, and an 
apple-pie large enough to hide myself 
in. And you ?”’ she paused, “ you are 
so silent, sweetheart, you almost 
frighten me. Can it be—oh surely 
not—that—that you would draw back 
—that you think you have made a mis- 
take ?”’ She clasped her hands, and 
there were tears in the gentle voice, 
wrung with distress at the dreadful 
suspicion. 

Sir Peregrine sat up; a spiteful 
amusement urged him to play the part 
with greater zest. 

“There is no mistake, pretty one,” 
he whispered from the muffling folds 
of silk, laying a hand caressingly on her 
arm, “no mistake at all. Wait, as you 
say, till we reach the inn at Parlington. 
I have made no mistake.” 

“And you do not think we are pur- 
sued ? The wretch will leave no stone 
unturned, and ’tisn’t as though he had 
a grain of love for me ’’—she shook her 
head—“ he is far too enamoured of his 
own importance. But he will be 
mightily put out. 


Why here we are 
at last !’’ she cried as the chaise came 
to a standstill with a jerk, and the 


postillion dismounted. “‘ Faith, but 
‘tis pleasant to see the lights, and to 
think of the supper awaiting us! 
Does eloping always make one so 
hungry ?”’ She ran up the steps and 
Sir Peregrine followed into the narrow 
passage, at the head of which the land- 
lord awaited them to show the way into 
a comfortable parlour lit with candles, 
where supper was laid ready on a small 
table by the curtained window. The 
room was long and low, wainscoted 
with oak half way to the ceiling; a 
settle stood between fireplace and door, 
its high back serving as screen from the 
draught ; on the mantelpiece three im- 
possible china dogs grinned at a china 
milkmaid sitting on a stile in the 
middle ; the oak floor was innocent of 
polish, an armchair whose springs 
looked not above suspicion flanked the 
settle, and a few other chairs of the 
kitchen variety scattered about the 
room completed the furniture. 
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The landlord took his final orders and 
discreetly withdrew, leaving his guests 
in sole possession. Sir Peregrine ap- 
proached his travelling companion, who 
stood by the settle waiting for the 
moment to discard mask and domino ; 
she raised a hand to do so, but some- 
thing in the attitude or gesture of the 
man seemed to arouse in her a vague 
sort of uneasiness, and she hesitated. 
Sir Peregrine hesitated also, gloating 
over the shrinking form before him. 
His mean soul anticipated an enjoyable 
moment. 

“ Before we sit down to the supper 
which you have been anticipating with 
so much satisfaction, I have something 
to say,” he began in a studiously 
moderated voice. ‘‘ There is many a 
slip ’twixt cup and lip, and, although 
you thought yourself mighty clever, 
you will find you have not been quite 
clever enough.” 

She drew back as though she had been 
stung, and stared at him blankly. 

“This has doubtless been a very 
pleasant little excursion, and as it is the 
last you will have for some time to 
come, you had better make the best of 
it. Whether you will have much 
appetite for supper when I have 
finished with you remains to be seen.”’ 

“What do you mean?” she mut- 
tered, clasping and unclasping her small 
hands with a nervous movement ; “ oh, 
what does it mean ? Why are you so 
changed ? ”’ 

“It means—it means this,’ he 
snarled, reverting to his natural voice, 
“that we have arrived at the end of the 
farce, and you are caught in a trap, my 
lady, if ever woman was! Unmask, if 
you please ; we have done with such 
nonsense—you and |!” 

She shrank back against the settle 
with a cry, and Sir Peregrine jerked the 
mask from his face, and let the domino 
fall to the ground. 

“Unmask, I say, or I will do it for 
you!” 

She eluded his outstretched hand, 
and the hood fell away from her head. 
For a moment she made no further 
movement, then drew herself up to her 
full height, and paused deliberately 
before slowly removing the mask. 
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She threw her head back and faced 
him proudly ; and Sir Peregrine found 
himself staring into the eyes of a perfect 
stranger ! 

His jaw dropped in sheer amaze- 
ment; he continued to regard her 
stupidly, struck dumb by the unex- 
pectedness of the apparition. He had 
been so sure his moment of triumph 
had come, redress for past grievances 
within his reach. 

“‘ Again I ask what may be the mean- 
ing of this outrage, pray!” the indig- 
nant lady cried, eyes flashing, attitude 
suggestive of white-hot fury. 

Sir Peregrine stared at her speech- 
lessly ; he shuffled uneasily from one 
foot to the other, cursing the malignant 
fiend that had landed him in so unde- 
sirable, not to say compromising, a 
situation. 

“Madam, I assure you,” his pale lips 
stammered at last; ‘I fancied—I 
understood ” and hesitated. 

The lady’s handsome mouth curled 
scornfully. ‘“‘ You understood!” she 
exclaimed with withering sarcasm. 
“Pray, what did you understand? 
Faith! ’tis more than I do! To be 
subjected to so gross an insult! Isita 
wager ? Or maybe ’tis for purposes of 
blackmail ?”’ She threw into her voice 
all the contempt it would convey, and 
Sir Peregrine scowled mutely at the 
insinuation. 

“T still await an explanation, sir, 
that is to say, if you have one——’ 
She broke off suddenly, and a spasm of 
dismay flashed into her dark eyes. 
She glanced hastily round as though 
seeking a means of escape, as the door 
was flung wide open and a man strode 
into the room. 

“My husband !”’ she cried, with an 
hysterical laugh. “‘ Your explanation 
had better be offered to him.” She 
laughed again, rather wildly, and Sir 
Peregrine turned to face the new- 
comer. 

He stood by the door, looking from 
one to the other, a pleasant smile on his 
lips, though one hand twitched ner- 
vously at the sword hanging at his side. 

“‘T require no explanation ; it seems 
to me the position explains itself,” he 
replied slowly. ‘‘ Your explanation, 
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madam, may wait for a more con- 
venient occasion. As for us’’—he 
tured to Sir Peregrine—‘“ this will 
furnish sufficient explanation for both 
sides” —he tapped the sword signifi- 
cantly. “Draw, if you please—or if 
you don’t please, ’tis all the same to me 
—I’llrun you through either way.’’ He 
threw the chairs within reach to the 
farther end of the room, and, standing 
in the space left clear, drew his own 
weapon and smiled invitingly at Sir 
Peregrine. 

The baronet drew back ; he was no 
swordsman, and to be drawn into an 
affair of honour belonging rightly to 
someone else offered no attractions. He 
wished himself heartily elsewhere. 

“T protest,” he began. “ ’Tis irre- 
gular——” 

“A term equally applicable to your 
conduct, sir.”’ 

“But I assure you ’tis all a mis- 
take——” 

“There I agree with you, and I can’t 
say I admire my wife’s taste ; but I am 
not here to discuss your mistakes nor 
hers either. Come, I say, draw—and, 
what ismore, I meanit. This lady will 
see fair play.” 

Still smiling pleasantly, he ap- 
proached his unwilling victim, wielding 
the point of his sword so menacingly 
that Sir Peregrine was forced to draw 
his own in self-defence. In a trice they 
were engaged in hand-to-hand combat, 
while the lady stood by the settle and 
watched proceedings with scornful in- 
difference. 

The steel blades flashed to and fro in 
the candle-light, the stranger evident 
master of his weapon, while his antago- 
ist remained strictly on the defensive, 
exerting every muscle, every faculty to 
parry the deadly gleaming point, 
twisting hither and thither, never 
faltering, never giving an opening for 
retaliation. The blades rattled with a 
hollow sound through the uncarpeted 
room, to an accompaniment of feet 
shuffling unceasingly over the boards ; 
= now and then a cry, hastily stifled, 
tom the lady, broke in on the rattle of 
the steel. 

But Sir Peregrine’s swordplay at best 
Was a clumsy performance, and the 
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result was a foregone conclusion. After 
a few moments the clash of steel 
against steel ceased abruptly, leaving 
the stranger victorious, and his dis- 
comfited adversary with a slight wound 
in the fleshy part of the left arm, and 
minus a weapon, his sword having been 
dexterously jerked from his grasp and 
sent clashing against the window at the 
farther end of the room. 

“Gad !”’ the victor cried contemptu- 
ously, “’tis a cock not worth the 
spitting! As for you, madam,” he 
added to the lady, who had remained 
quite unmoved, “ late as it is, we will 
settle our differences elsewhere.” 

With the smile, so misleading in its 
affability, still on his lips, he opened the 
door and signed to the lady to precede 
him. Without another glance at Sir 
Peregrine, occupied in binding up his 
wounded arm with a handkerchief, they 
passed out into the night, and the 
rumble of departing wheels on the cob- 
blestones outside drew a valedictory 
curse from the man within, as he re- 
possessed himself of his sword and 
turned with but little remaining appe- 
tite to the supper table. 

Hardly had he sat down and plunged 
a knife into the golden crust of a cold 
chicken-pie, when the door was again 
thrown open, and a man, young, and 
seemingly in an evil temper, entered 
without ceremony. On setting eyes on 
the baronet he broke into strenuous 
abuse, applying to him all the epithets 
of a very varied repertory, and bringing 
Sir Peregrine to his feet again in pure 
astonishment. 

“Sir!” the infuriated individual 
cried, ‘“‘ I demand satisfaction—here— 
now! I demand it instantly; and 
what, may I ask ”’—he looked round 
the room—‘ have you done with the 
lady ?” 

‘“Satisfaction!”’ the other cried 
testily. ‘“‘ It seems I am to do nothing 
but give satisfaction to-night. I never 
set eyes on you in my life to my know- 
ledge. What the devil do you mean by 
satisfaction ? ” 

“T’ll show you what I mean,” the 
other retorted, his features distorted 
withrage. “‘ You dared to interfere with 
my plans to-night, why, I have no 
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notion ; if it is your idea of a joke, ’tis 
not mine. It was my chaise you 
travelled in, and my place you occu- 
pied, and you will pay the account 
now.” 

Sir Peregrine grinned. 

“Oho!” he remarked, ‘‘so you are 
the gentleman who should have accom- 
panied the lady. You should have 
kept better time at the trysting-place. 
[ have already fought the husband— 
curse him!” a twinge in the left arm 
prompting the words; “and I really 
don’t see 44 

But the younger man, his face work- 
ing with rage, refused to listen. 

“On guard!” he cried, “or your 
blood be on your own head.” 

“But ’tis murder—rank murder! ”’ 
Sir Peregrine remonstrated. 

“Call it what you like, ’tis all one to 
me—but draw, sir!” 

And anathematising women and all 
their ways, masked balls, and his own 
precipitation, Sir Peregrine found him- 
self forced to draw for the second time 
within an hour, the object of a headlong 
onslaught from a furious adversary. 

A few minutes decided the issue, and 
Sir Peregrine this time received the 
wound in the other arm, a rather severe 
one. Though not dangerous, it was 
likely to give some trouble, and he was 
put to bed by the innkeeper, and kept 
there for four-and-twenty hours. 

At the end of that time he crawled 
home, crestfallen and sullen, in a hired 
chaise, to find that Lady Theo had re- 
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turned to her father’s roof until her 
husband should furnish her with a satis. 
factory explanation of his scandalous 
proceedings. 


It was not until some months later, 
when he made the acquaintance of his 
wife’s first cousin, Nell Farquharson, 
the suspicion crossed his mind that 
Lady Theo had known more of the 
affair than he had supposed. Although 
not by the quiver of an eyelid did she 
betray the fact, Sir Peregrine recog- 
nised in Miss Farquharson the lady of 
his adventure. 

By softening the high lights, and 
deepening the shadows in the lurid 
picture of that evening’s doings, he had 
induced Lady Theo to overlook the 
adventure and return to him. Now, at 
sight of Miss Farquharson, certain 
significant details arose in his mind 
which rage had caused him to pass over 
at the time: the suspicious readiness 
with which the lady had fallen into his 
trap ; a curious tardiness on the part of 
the real lover to appear at the trysting- 
place ; and—most incomprehensible of 
all—he had fought the husband, and 
the lady was not even married! 

Was it possible—could it be possible 
—that Lady Theo had had the audacity 
ES 

He never dared put the question to 
the proof ; but to the end of her days 
his wife could always nip his ill-humours 
in the bud by inquiring sweetly if the 
old wound in his arm was troubling him. 
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y A RHINE IDYLL. 
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- BONN Bier-Garten is the Scene : 

S The Heroine a Kellnerin, 

' Blue-eyed, slim-waisted, seventeen : 


Her name is Lisel. 
There sits beneath a linden tree, 
Immersed in beer, the Hero (me), 
A roaming painter, as you see 

By pack and easel. 


It’s evening, languorous and fine. 

The swaying Chinese lantern shine 

[llumines the unchanging Rhine 
(We must get that in). 

At iron-topped tables placed in rows 





Sit students : beer and banter flows : 
The last, as Lisel’s laughter shows, 
Is not in Latin. 
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The strains of a Zigeuner Band 
Float softly from a distant stand. 
Comes Lisel, holds the Hero’s hand 

And waits his pleasure. 
They whisper, call each other “ Du” : 
There’s something deep between the two 
Deep, oft-repeated, coloured blue— 


A litre measure. 


The Scene progresses. Now the Stage 

Shows types of ev’ry rank and age: 

The spectacled and bearded Sage 
Fresh from researching : 

The blushing Burger with his bride : 

The tourist with a tiresome guide : 

Herr Leutnant, full of beer and side 
And slightly lurching. 


They come, they go, at last they’re gone. 
Our leading Players still sit on, 
And still, long after peaceful Bonn 

Is wrapped in slumber, 
Take up that never-ending Tale— 
Of pots and pots of German Ale 
(Propriety must draw a veil 


To hide their number). 


The curtain falls. The Play is out. 
Come leave Those Two to dream about ? 


To judge by cooling sauerkraut 





It’s not their victuals. 
Nay, Reader, you of all so wise 
N 
Unless that look of Lisel’s lies, 
It’s—BEER (and skittles). d 
+. W. CHAFY. 


lay read the riddle in their eyes : 
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Knew me through that anguish past 
As a fellowship more vast.” 
GEORGE 


HE train steamed into a big 
3 station, and stopped with a jerk, 
Michael McNeil leaned through 

a corridor window, and tried to dis- 
tinguish its name. Immediately some- 
body dark and excited rushed towards 
him, shrieking “ Oreillers!’’ He was 
wondering if Oreillers were in France 
or Switzerland, when a big fat pillow 
was thrust in his face with a vehemence 
that suggested to the whimsical Irish- 
man that its owner had been longingly 
awaiting his arrival all day in order 
to suffocate him thus unawares at 
midnight. He hired a pillow, and 
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returned to his seat with a deep sigh 
of boredom as, this brief excitement 
over, the train continued its monotonous 
course through pitch-dark fields and 


smoky tunnels. Glancing across at 
his only fellow-traveller, he discovered 
enviously that she was sleeping as 
peacefully as if she were in bed. It 
soothed him merely to look at her 
small oval face, so cool and white, her 
smooth dark hair, and her slim, neat 
motionless figure. Then he saw her 
head fall slowly sideways for the lack 
ola prop. The same motive that had 
made him leave the wild country of 
his boyhood for life-sapping confine- 
ment in the London slums inspired his 
next action. Tenderly and naturally 
as a mother, he raised the sleeping 
girl’s shoulders, and placed the pillow 
behind her. Unconscious of having 
done anything unusual, he returned to 
his own seat, and stared blankly into 
the darkness outside, thinking of his 
work and his fiancée. 

It isn’t time to get up yet, is it ? 
I have to practise for——.””” 


The droning voice stopped abruptly. 

McNeil turned his head, and saw two 
soft brown eyes gazing dreamily into 
his. A sudden smile revealed a flash 
of white teeth. 

“T thought I was at school,” explained 
the girl with a low laugh. ‘“‘ Did you 
put this pillow here? I’m sure the 
ticket-collector didn’t, he looked at me 
so fiercely—they always do abroad, 
don’t they ? So it must have been you. 
How awfully kind of you! Do you 
know how far we’ve got ?” 

“Haven’t the faintest notion. 
jolly sick of it all, aren’t you ?” 

“Oh, I’m used to it. Are you going 
to Villkenung ?” 

“Yes—for three months. 
work and doctor’s orders.” 

“My name is Betty Caryl. I’m 
leaving school this term,” she explained 
naively. ‘‘ My father is the chaplain 
at Villkenung, so I can tell you all 
about it. It’s very beautiful. The 
shadows on the snow are simply won- 
derful—the reflection of the green 
shutters look like patches of grass, and 
just when the stars come out the sky 
changes from peacock blue to deep 
violet.” 

He listened eagerly to her vivid 
descriptions of the great snow moun- 
tains he had never seen, and then he 
charmed her with a glowing account of 
the lovely lake near his home, where 
red and orange crags rose sheer from 
the sky-blue water on one side, and on 
the other emerald green slopes— 
patched with scarlet when the rowan 
berries ripened in the autumn, and 
with yellow when the buttercups shone 
in the spring. 

The rest of the journey bored neither 
of them. 

One brilliant afternoon, three months 
later, Betty was wandering amongst 
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the pine trees on which the snow still 
lay in heavy white masses, feeling 
profoundly miserable for the first time 
in her life. 

“He’s going to-morrow—to-morrow,”’ 
she kept repeating to herself. ‘“ Oh, 
why won’t he tell me that he cares!” 

She felt assured of McNeil’s love for 
her, but such an ‘assurance would be 
far out-distanced in joy by an ex- 
pression of it, just as the sight of the 
first primrose yields a higher ecstasy 
than the most scientific proof that we 
have entered the vernal equinox. 

“T’ve found you at last. Come 
along into these woods. i’ve got 
something to say to you—quite alone.”’ 

McNeil had suddenly appeared at 
her side. With one sweep, his words 
cleared her cloud-darkened sky, and 
now the sun shone right into the depths 
of her heart. 

He told her he had not spoken of his 
love before because he was engaged to 
a girl in London—that he had worked 
with her at their settlement in the 
slums ever since he had left Ireland, 
and that he had always looked upon 
her as his best friend. 

“Tf this is love, I never loved her,”’ 
he cried passionately, “and, not 
loving her, it would be wrong both for 
her, and for me, if I married her.”’ 

He looked down at Betty’s small 
white face, as though waiting for her 
to speak. But she was silent. 

“At last I decided to write and tell 
her all—how that it was a mistake from 
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the beginning, that then I did not 
know the many needs of my nature, 
And it is you alone, Betty, who can 
satisfy those ! ” 

The next moment she was clinging 
to him, body, soul and spirit, as though 
to loosen her clasp would mean a fal] 
into a depth of misery she dared not 
even sound—as yet. 


The roseate tints of the marvellous 
Alpine glow transfigured the white 
mountain-tops. 

Betty saw the radiant glory through 
her tears. 

“All I am he made me,” she mur- 
mured. “He taught me to be u- 
selfish, and to think of others first . .. 
I might have done this if it had been 
another man, and [I had never met 
him. . . . I know how much he must 
mean to her, because I know what he 
is to me. . . . He will soon forget me 
and return to her, and she will help 
him with his self-sacrificing work, 
better perhaps, than I could have 
done.” 

The crimson glow became still more 
brilliant. 

“To suffer for others is the noblest 
form of suffering, and to make them 
suffer the worst sin in the world. He 
told me that, and yet a“ 

The peaks were white again. The 
fleeting glory had departed. But the 
day would have passed uncrowned 
without it. 
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The leaves of the Giant Man-trap lie concealed amongst the undergrowth. Beneath the low shrubs these awful 
pitfalls lie in wait, ready to crush to death any unfortunate person who should stumble into them. 
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A BOTANIST’S DREAM OF THE FAR AWAY FUTURE. 


BY S. LEONARD BASTIN. 
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E live in a world of progress ; 
on-every hand the story is 
one of advance. Irresistibly 

the great scheme of Nature goes for- 
ward—an unceasing elimination of the 
inefficient and the substitution of fitter 
and more highly specialised types. So 
accustomed have we become to the 
passivity of the plants that it is not 
easy to think of the forward movement 
aS a very real happening in the world 
of vegetation. Yet the plants of the 
twentieth century are more ingenious 
than the world has ever seen before. 
It is a curious reflection that there is 
no real reason why the vegetable should 


for ever remain in subjection to the 
animal creation. Possibilities exist in 
the second living kingdom which may 
be fraught with grave menace, even to 
the human race in the ages to come. 
The fact is well established that plants 
are becoming increasingly carnivorous ; 
many very simple species are develop- 
ing flesh-eating instincts. This they 
do because they have, in some manner, 
discovered that it is an easier way to 
obtain the nitrogen they require from 
the bodies of insects than by an 
elaborate assimilation of the element 
from the soil. 

In the far-away future it is no wild 
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speculation to conceive that the new 
race of plants may prove exceedingly 
troublesome to the men and women 
who then inhabit this earth. There 
will appear on the scene the aggressive 
plant, a new and terrible organism, far 
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dent, upon plants, either directly or in- 
directly, for its very existence. A world 
peopled by animals as we know them, 
but in which plants were altogether 
absent, is unthinkable. On the other 
hand, plants could probably get on 


The colossal Sundew, with stalks and leaves rising twenty feet above the ground, would induce/arge birds 


to alight upon its foliage. 


more dangerous than anything we can 
imagine at the present time. In this 
revolt of the plants there is one factor 
which will certainly be hugely in favour 
of the vegetable. Every animal in the 
world js absolutely and entirely depen- 


The victims would be quickly seized and held fast by the streng tertacles. 


very well by themselves, as they un- 
doubtedly did ages ago. So that, at 
the start, the plant, with its powers to 
take elements direct from the atmos- 
phere and soil, has an immense advan- 
tage over the most advanced animal, 
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It is likely that the first beginning 
of trouble would be in connection with 
the carnivorous plants. These species, 
which we regard as amusing curiosities, 
must be very terrible realities to their 
insect victims. The pretty little Sun- 
dews which are so abundant in our bogs 





such as herons. The glandular hairs 
on this vegetable giant would be quite 
eight inches long, and, possessed as they 
would be with the power of movement, 
the tentacles could resist the struggles 
of the prey. The birds would be in- 
duced to settle on the leaves of the giart 


Doubtless the Butterwort of the future will make a special point of appealing to grazing animals. 
These coming in search of the sweet secretions will, in almost every case, perish miserably. 


are represented, in other parts of the 
world, by much more formidable ex- 
amples. One species has leaves which 
are four or five inches in length. 
Magnify this plant on a colossal scale, 
so that the leaves are nine feet long, 
and we shall have a plant which is 
capable of grappling with large birds, 


Sundew by some tempting bait offered 
by the plant. At first they would not 
be much more than slightly incon- 
venienced by the glutinous secretion, 
but in a few moments the strong 
tentacles would start to close in around 
the victims. These would take such a 
firm hold of the struggling birds that 
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any escape would be out of the question. 
The Butterwort is an innocent-looking 
and even attractive plant; so much 


edges of the leaves slowly curve inwards, 
The great Butterwort will have leaves 
measuring not less than five or six 








From the pitcher of the giant Cephalotus of Australia an escape will be impossible, unless, indeed, 


some friendly assistant is at hand. 


The miserable being who finds himself at the bottom of 


the receptacle is faced by almost insurmountable barriers in the form of sharp, reflexed spines 
like so many bayonets. 


so that perhaps few people realise that it 
is an expert at fly-catching. If the 
leaves of a Butterwort are closely 
examined, however, it will be seen that 
they are thickly covered with glandular 
hairs, which secrete a kind of natural 
bird-lime. An insect settling on one 
of the leaves soon finds that escape is 
out of the question. Its very struggles 
seem to induce a yet more copious flow 
of the sticky secretion ; meanwhile the 


feet in length, lying out along the level 
of the ground. Into these will stray 
the smaller grazing animals, such as 
sheep and goats, attracted by the sweet 
secretions. Too late the animals will 
find that the strong glutinous substance 
holds them fast ; the more they struggle 
the more completely will they become 
enmeshed, until the folding edge of the 
leaf completes the capture, The 
artist’s conception of this great Man- 
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trap depicts how well able this for- 
midable plant would be to deal with 
human beings. 

It is not unlikely that some of these 
advanced carnivorous plants would be- 
come a danger to the human race. The 
well-known Venus Fly-trap (Dionea) is 
aspecies which is a veritable terror to its 
fly victims. Every leaf of the plant is 
arranged in two fringed lobes with a 
kind of hinge in between, acting as a 
midrib} .On each of the lobes, placed 
in triaggular fashion, are three hairs ; 
to touch one of these sensitive points 
is to cause the two sides of the leaf to 
snap up together. If it happens to be 
a fly which comes into contact with 
one of the hairs the struggling insect 
is enclosed beyond hope of escape. 
These huge organs growing close to the 
ground would be almost completely 
hidden by the undergrowth, and would 
be the most appalling pitfalls that the 
world has ever seen. To tumble into 
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one of the leaves of this rapacious plant 
would be to meet certain death through 
the cruel, crushing leaves. In one of the 
accompanying illustrations is to be seen 
a giant Butterwort which has been able 
to capture two goats. One of these 
creatures is now dead, the other must 
drag out a few more hours of miserable 
existence, until it sinks completely 
exhausted into the clutches of the 
crue] leaf. 

Some of the Pitcher-plants, such as 
the Cephalotus or Sarracenias, might ke 
expected to attain to colossal pro- 
portions. The policy of these car- 
nivorous plants is not such an aggres- 
sive one as in the case of the species 
already described. It is their business 
rather to tempt their victims to enter 
the depths of the pitchers in search of 
honey, or sweet-tasting fluid, which 
they offer; but, once inside, there is 
no escape. In some cases the walls of 
the pitchers are densely covered with 


red great Pitcher-plants of the future will offer special inducements to visitors. Even man himself may be 
pted to enter the huge leaves. Once inside, eseape will not be an easy matter, and after a protracted 
struggle the victims will sink to the bottom utterly exhausted, there to die. 
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hairs, all pointing downwards, so as tothe little creatures having been lured 
render any upward climb impossible for there by the fluid which the receptacles 
the insects entrapped. Even at the contain. In the new era of the plants 
present time certain of the Pitcher- we might expect that these strange 
plants produce vessels which are very species will produce pitchers of immense 
large. Thus some of the Sarr size. Specimens of these proportions 


The monster Darlingtonia from California makes a special appeal to flying creatures by reason of 

the convenient alighting places which it offers. Now and again the birds will be tempted to enter 

the opening just under the curious cap. Escape will be out of the question, owing to the special 
Formation of the entrance. 


are seen to be as much as two feet in could hardly fail to lay themselves out 
height, whilst the jug-like receptacles to attract large animals, birds, and even 
of the Nepenthes hold more than a pint offer inducements for the allurement 
of fluid. It is not an uncommon cir- of man himself. To enter one of these 
cumstance to find mice and other small enormous pitchers would require 4 
animals imprisoned in the great pitchers, considerable amount of courage, seeing 
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that an exit would not be at all an 
easy matter. The work of rising up- 
wards against the sharp spines, which 
would cover the interior of the re- 
ceptacle, could hardly fail to be 
dificult in the extreme. It is all too 
probable that, just when the climber 
was nearing the summit, he would sink 
back, dreadfully injured by the spines, 





secretion which the cunning plant had 
set as a bait. Most splendid of all the 
less active carnivorous plants would be 
the Darlingtonia. This species, with 
tubular leaves thirty feet in height, 
would offer convenient resting-places 
for birds. Now and again one of the 
winged creatures would be tempted to 
enter the leaves by the opening be- 





The aquatic species will become increasingly formidable. These will be able to deal with large fishes. 


to the bottom of the pitcher, there to 
perish miserably. The exploration of 
the interior of a giant Cephalotus 
would be a most dangerous business, 
and one which could only be accom- 
plished with extreme care. Possibly a 
bold man, with the help of an assistant, 
might enter the great pit and secure 
some of the succulent tissue or sweet 


neath the curious cap. Once inside, 
however, the bird would find itself a 
hopeless prisoner. 

We can hardly imagine that the 
water-plants would be entirely un- 
responsive to this great rally on the 
part of vegetation. The Utricularia, or 
Bladderwort, is a quaint aquatic species 
which produces bladders on its thread- 
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like leaves. These only open in- 
wards, so that when an insect pushes 
against a valve giving entrance to the 
interior it can easily gain admission ; 
but, once inside, there can be no exit. 
The bladder contains a certain amount 
of water, but the oxygen in this will 


The titanic flowers of the future Aristolochia will lure men into their cavernous recesses. 
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illustration, the Bladderwort could 
deal with good-sized fishes and other 
creatures. 

It is certain that the aggressive plants 
would bear enormous flowers. The 
conception is a reasonable one that the 
schemes of cross-fertilisation would have 


/t will 


not, however, be a very simple matter to get back to daylight again, and many visitors will come 
perilously near the starvation point before they make good their escape. 


soon be exhausted, and the captive dies 
of suffocation, the nutriment from the 
decaying body, of course, being ab- 
sorbed by the glands which line the 
walls of the bladder. On a large scale, 
such as is pictured in the accompanying 


to be carried out on a gigantic scale. 
One of the largest flowers in the world 
at the present time is the Aristolochia, 
a blossom which is three feet or more m 


length. Into the cavernous depth of 
the bloom hundreds of flies are lured 
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by the powerful scent (strongly sug- 
gestive of carrion) which is given out. 
These insects are held captive for a 
short while and are then released, as 
they fly away taking with them a 
quantity of the flower’s pollen. In the 


blooms, which are the lowest of all, 
secrete little drops of honey, and it is 
these which lure the flies. The ring of 
pollen-bearing flowers is a stage higher 
up and surmounting these is a ring of 
stiff bristles, all pointing downwards. 


An exciting adventure in the depths of a titanic Arum. The fringe of hairs, through which it is 
80 easyto pass downwards, forms an almost impenetrable fence to those who would mount to 
the outside world again, 


case of the Arum maculatum the 
visiting insects are held in captivity for 
amuch longer period. The real flowers 
of the plant are small, and are disposed 
in two rings at the bottom of the 
column, called the spadix. The female 


Through these the flies easily pass when 
they come to pay their call, but when 
they wish to leave it is found to be 
impossible to force a way through the 
barrier. Indeed the flies are held 
captive until the pollen-bearing blooms 
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come to perfection and discharge their 
grains all over the little creatures, and 
it is only then that the prisoners are 
allowed to depart. At this time the 
bristles dry up altogether and it is quite 
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however, that where there is anything 
worth having there will always be 
found people willing to take the risk of 
securing it. And there is no knowing 
what inducements the ingenious plants 








By far the most terrible of all the new plants is the carnivorous Dodder. 


This ferocious terror 


will rapidly render many parts of the world uninhabitable for the human race. 


easy for the flies to get away. One 
might argue that when the giant 
Aristolochias and the titanic Arums 
come on the scene that men could never 
be induced to enter the tremendous 
flowers. Experience goes to show, 


might not offer to entice mankind to 
explore the recesses of their flowers. 
visit to a giant Aristolochia flower 


would be an exceedingly exciting 
business—probably a little too much 
so for some people’s taste. It would 
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be no simple matter to find one’s way mastering curiosity, has descended into 
about the winding and pitch-dark the blossom. It has been quite an easy 
passages which are at the back of the matter to clamber down the rough sides 
bloom. Even when the entry to the and to pass through the protecting 
interior had been gained it would be fringe, but altogether another thing to 
well for the adventurer if he had some get upwards again. Here she must 





A bird-catching Sweet-pea. Even the beautiful garden species will take their place amongst 
those plants which prey upon the animal world, 


one at hand to succour him with ropes. remain prisoner for many days unless 
Even perhaps more sensational would the efforts of the man to rescue are 
be an adventure in the spathe of a_ successful. 

titanic Arum. An alarming state of Still more terrible than any of the 
affairs is seen in the illustration. The subjects already treated would be the 
lady, tempted perhaps by an over- arrival of the advanced parasitic plants. 
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Very dreadful would be the carnivorous 
Dodders. These plants are the most 
abandoned of parasites, in_ that 


they have no roots at all, being entirely 
dependent upon their miserable victims. 
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commonly heath, clover, and hop, 
When a suitable host is found the stems 
attach themselves, by means of suckers, 
to the selected specimens. So the cruel 
parasite goes on draining the sap 


A struggle between two advanced vegetables—the huge Nettle and the giant Dodder. 


Even as it is, the plant is a veritable 
terror amongst its vegetable victims. 
These filaments possess the power of 
very rapid growth, and shoot out in all 
directions in search of their victims, 


from the unfortunate plant, often 
enough causing the death of its prey. 

So I wake up from my dream,thankful 
to be living in our own age, sadly 
imperfect though it be. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. PaDDay. 

‘ ERE she lay alongside but half 
H an hour ago, a rusty, mouldy 
tramp, the paint cracking off 

her sides like a leprosy, her decks filthy 

with coal-dust, her brasses gummed and 
green, her cabins like a row of styes, her 
stacks thick with soot, and all her cord- 
age in a mess, while the bilge in her 
hold smoked up through the hatches 
like a Chinese sewer in summer— 

beastly black and foul was she, with a 

crew of fighting rascals and drink-hards 

—and look at her now!” 

It was Captain Harlingson, throaty, 
grey-bearded, and rubicund, who spoke, 
as he and I stood at early dawn upon 
the long pier at Halifax. He pointed his 
gnarled forefinger towards the distant 
vessel and continued : 

“ Yes, look at her now—a fairy thing 
of glory and beauty across the face of 
the rising sun. See her smoke like a 
rosy cloud ; see her wake of snow and 
pearls, and she herself, like a spirit of 
light and splendour, touched with rain- 
bows and softened with a thousand gifts 
of grace. That’s the way many a soul 
goes out of this dog’s world—like a dirty 
collier out of port, and is seen to be fair 
when it’s gone. But there never went 
two happier souls to their home than 
the pair that’s aboard her.” 

The captain grew silent, and the 
smoke from his pipe rose straight into 
the windless morning air. I was 
sketching the harsh capes of Nova 
Scotia, and had met him ere he set out 
on his last ill-fated cruise. The night 
before he had asked me to be at the 
quay when the Quzen of Moors put 
forth to sea at sunrise. Two passengers 
had boarded her—the same two she 
had brought from the north several 
days before—a blond young Hercules, 
with a rosy face, and a frail, faded wisp 
of a woman who clung to his arm and 
whose shining eyes filled with tears as 
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she kissed the captain good-bye. Long 
she stood and waved to him from the 
deck of the disreputable steamer as it 
set its prow south and east. Now, as 
though in soliloquy, Captain Harling- 
son gave out another fragment of the 
story he had begun to tell me yesterday: 

‘“‘ Mad she was at the time—whether 
out of sheer lunacy or out of love, I 
can’t say, but mad she was, I swear. 
And never a woman born of woman 
found herself in a queerer fix. I’m 
haunted by the sight of her fighting for 
life in the water ’midmost the crazy 
animals. And though she hated me for 
killing Dodge, where would I or some 
of the men be to-day but for a heavy 
stone and a sure hand?” 

“What you’ve told me, captain, is 
truly strange and awful; but you’ve 
not begun at the beginning. It’s not 
enough, you know, to tell me a story 
of a woman swimming in the sea and 
battling with a herd of wild steers ; you 
might tell me how she got there.” 

“Well, I see her all the time as I saw 
her that night. And I only learned of 
the other things afterwards. That’s how 
you'll learn of it now—amidships first, 
then fore and aft. First I wanted you to 
see her. Martha Elston is her name— 
she’s daughter to the keeper of a sailors’ 
inn at Gloucester, in Massachusetts. 
She was sailing close to spinsterhood ; 
she’d even begun to anchor her heart to 
a dog—a cinnamon-coloured water- 
spaniel that went with her on bits of 
lonely walking over the moors or along 
the beach. 

“She was always looking across the 
seas for something to appear, she told 
me, but she never thought it might be 
alover. But it was just that—late but 
sudden—and such a fellow! A Dane— 
you saw him—Hans Ericksen. He came 
bowling into Gloucester as second mate 
of the Silver Shield, and into her 
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father’s tavern, and into her heart. 
He was good to look upon—a fine, 
simple man in heart and soul, but none 
too fine for her. ‘‘ Goldylocks”’ she 
called him, and the name was carried 
aboard his ship. His mates and beast 
of a captain pestered and plagued the 
poor shy fellow when they heard he’d 
plighted his troth to Martha Elston. He 
bought her a gold ring and told her to be 
ready for the wedding on his return, 
when his wages and her savings would 
give them a start in life. He’d signed 
for the entire voyage and would not 
break his contract. 

‘Then he set sail for Ungava Bay, 
north of Labrador, in the Silver Shield. 
Three months went by and the Silver 
Shield came back to Gloucester, but not 
with Hans. Martha Elston saw the 
captain, ugly as Beelzebub, with a 
broken nose, and heard from the crew 
how Hans, being goaded into fury one 
day by the skipper, bashed in his face 
with his big fists and was laid in irons. 
A day or two after, when they lay at 
Laksotova Island they found the rusty 
irons broken in two and Hans gone 
whether to his death in the sea or to the 


Indians in the island, they couldn’t say. 
Six, nine, twelve months passed, but no 
Goldvlocks came back to Martha. She 
grew thinner and thinner ; told me she 
took to haunting the moors and beaches 
again, and the railway station too, look- 


ing for the coming of Goldylocks. 
Eighteen months, by heaven! and she, 
poor soul, fretting like a fire, eating 
herself alive and wilting up like 
grass. 

“* He’s not dead,’ she said to the 
fisherfolk, ‘ and he’s not false ’"—said it 
to all, and boldly wore her ring and 
talked her heart out to her dog. She 
had visions of Hans, she said, safe in a 
bleak, black land, with fur-covered 
savages about him ; said she heard him 
calling to her out of the cold north ; saw 
his big smooth face staring at her help- 
less as a baby’s. So they began to think 
her daft and mad, as I doubt not she 
was. Then one night she disappeared. 
‘She’s drowned hersclf in her craze,’ 
said her father. But it was hither she 
came—here to this very wharf—on a 
fishing-smack from Gloucester, and here 
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I met her first, with a wild, woeful look 
in her eyes and her thin lips pressed 
bloodless, with her spaniel at her heels, 
She was going from ship to ship, asking 
if any were bound for Ungava Bay. It 
just happened that in a fortnight I was 
to take the old Miséassini to Tuvak on 
the west coast of the big bay, and_my 
cargo was a light but living one—two 
hundred and fifty steers brought by rail 
from West Canada. Besides that, I was 
to take fifty thousand dollars in Bank of 
the Dominion notes for a Hudson Bay 
post north of Tuvak. ; 

‘““ I wish to go to Ungava Bay,’ she 
said. 

““Tt’s two hundred miles long and 
about as wide,’ said I. ‘ What part?’ 
‘ Laksotova Island,’ said she. 

““Tt’s a big, bare rock over seve ity 
miles long,’ I told her, ‘and there’s not 
a living soul on it but a dwindling tribe 
of Indians.’ 

““T know there’s one living soul 
there,’ she answers. ‘ And there’sa 
cliff there—a white cliff between two 
red ones.’ 

“* Ves,’ I told her, ‘ there’s such a 
cliff. The Indians call it the Moose 
Head. Have you been there ?’ 

‘“““ No,’ she says, while her eyes went 
flickering across the tides, ‘ no, I’ve not 
been there—and yet I’ve seen it.’ 

“There was a set gleam in her look 
and a firmish ring iu her voice. I told 
her it was a very devil’s land, but she 
was fiercely bent on going. There was 
no thwarting her mood of stony des- 
peration. She browsed about this wharf 
for three days, pacing, pacing up and 
down like a hungry wolf, the dog 
following her, save when she sat down, 
caught his head, and whispered to him 
Then the steers came ; we loaded them, 
took Martha Elston aboard—the only 
passenger—and got under way. The 
very first night, in the second dog- 
watch, I came across her leaning against 
the rail and talking to Dodge—that was 
the name of her dog—and staring at 
the pole-star like a witch. 

“*T see him, Dodge,’ said she. ‘I 
see our Goldylocks standing all alone, 
waiting, watching for us. Oh, why did 
he ever leave us! Duty! duty! duty! 
Duty made Goldylocks go to this awful, 
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awful land—my poor, brave, blue-eyed 
Goldylocks !’ _ 

“She was kind as a mother to the 
men, though I knew they were in awe of 
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groups, so they began to call her ‘ Miss 
Chaplain!’ Karston, my second mate, 
the ugliest-faced man the sun ever 
smiled on, much less a woman, had once 


“ Hans, goaded into fury by the skipper, bashed in his face with his big fist.” 


her, especially Black John Stavers, who 
called her ‘ the wild woman,’ and swore 
she’d bring evil on the ship. She would 
read the Bible to the crew and hector 
and sermonise them, by ones and by 


been a shipmate of Goldylocks’. He was 
a religious, soft-hearted fellow, and held 
the woman to be a seeress gifted of the 
Lord. He waited on her hand and foot, 
fed her dog, and once pummelled Black 
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John for cursing in her presence. And 
because she was always after Karston to 
make him talk of Goldylocks, he, poor 
fool, began to think it was for the sake 
0 this own homely self. She was grateful 
to Karston, though ; read him some of 
the love-novels he’d been carrying 
around with him for years, and even 
mended his togs. And every man 
aboard swore that Karston was in love 
with the spinster. 

“Swinish weather we had up the 
coast, and in Hudson Strait were driven 
west by a ripping hurricane. The tub 
of a Mistassini almost broke in two, and 
the cattle bellowed above the wind. 
They gored one another, frenzied 
mad, and fought like bulls of Bashan. 
Some slipped in their stalls, poor 
brutes, and broke their legs, so that we 
had to shoot them. We became a 
floating slaughterhouse, a-salting down 
their carcases. 

“The winds raving, the steamer 
shaking till every rivet screeched, the 
steers bellowing, the men cursing over 
their butcher’s work, the woman pray- 
ing, her dog howling, and the day as 
dark as soot! We almost smashed our 


sides on Cape Chudleigh, missing the 
rocky snout of it by a ship’s length. 
Then the storm began to calm down. 
That night I was shot out of my bunk, 
where I’d been lying half dead for want 


of sleep; there was the crash of a 
thousand thunders, a smashing, a 
thudding, and a ripping, and the floor 
of my cabin stood still, slanting high 
towards the bows. Then I knew it was 
allup with the old Mistassini. Met the 
mate Karston coming towards me. 

““*“ Come to report we’ve struck, sir,’ 
he yelled. 

“Blue flashes were lighting up the 
sea, but there was no thunder. 

“Where ?’ I ask him. 

“* Tip of Laksotova Island. Steering 
gear got deranged—Black John at the 
wheel—she’s sinking fast at the stern.’ 

““ Curse the fool!’ I cried. 

“* He’s gone—went overboard when 
she struck,’ said Karston. 

““T worked my way up the slope of 
the deck and saw that she was wedged 
fast between two pinnacles of rock ; the 
stern shook and squirmed deep in the 
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seas, and the ribs of her were groaning 
aloud. And soon the waves were 
washing over my cabin—with the log, 
the instruments, and the fifty thousand 
dollars. 

““Where’s the woman ? ’ I called to 
the crew. 

““ Just then we see her bursting 
through the door of her cabin, bare- 
footed, half dressed, her hair flying 
free, the dog behind her. Karston crept 
towards her as she hung to the sides of 
the cabins, but the ship gave a lurch, 
a sea Came-swamping-over amidships, 
and—by the Eternal! when it 
cleared she was gone! The Mistassini 
was now twisted over and resting on 
her beam-ends, the deck was like the 
wall of a house. That freakish blue light 
began to light up the skies—must have 
been a reflection from an aurora. It 
made us look like men a month dead. 
We saw something shine like phos- 
phorous against the dark rake of the 
hills—the face of the Moose Head cliff! 
Then, wonderful to tell, a score of big 
half-drowned steers come swimming 
and champing out of the wide hatches, 
grim and black as devils in that grave- 
yard glare, with bloody-rolling eyes 
and sharp horns, floundering and 
plunging on all fours into the sea. They 
thrashed and bellowed in the water ; 
there were more than two hundred in 
the hold that bellowed, too—for a time. 

“ “Look! look!’ yelled Karston, 
and made a jump into the sea. 

“There, in the flickering of that 
horrible witch-light, we saw her afloat 
right in the thick of the crazy cattle, 
clinging to one of the hatches that had 
washed overboard. I flung her a rope, 
but it fell short, and the next moment I 
saw her catch a steer by the horns and 
hold on like death. We saw woman and 
steer driving toward the shore, the 
beasts crowding around her, and so 
they floated off in the sudden darkness. 
Then we pulled Karston aboard, crying 
like a babe.” 

‘‘ And she lived through all that! ” 
I exclaimed, turning an incredulous face 
to the captain. 

“ You’ve seen her living body in the 
flesh, haven’t you?” he asked, eyeing 
me aslant, and then went on: 
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" We stuck like rats to the foredeck 
vi the Mistassini, expecting her to slip 
ofi the rocks at any moment, or to go 
to pieces under the push of the swells. 
One of the deck-boats was still above 
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«The currents will drag her off or 
break her up,’ said Karston ; ‘ drag her 
down like the blessed saint of a woman 
that’s gone.’ 

““* And that’s the last of the Hudson 


“* Who's killed my dog?’ she cried.” 


water, and when the darkness lifted, to- 
wards morning, we righted this and 
made for the near-by land. We'd 
cleared the old steamer by scarce a 
cable’s length when she began to slip 
into the sea by jerks. 


Bay Company’s money,’ said I; ‘ fifty 
thousand in Canadian notes to plaster 
the banks of Newfoundland ! ’ 

“ Laksotova Island was like a piece 
of refuse land cast out of hell—miles of 
cold, tumbled stone stretching on in the 
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mist, and mountains of volcanic ash, 
with a few pinched shrubs and trees and 
a brook of sulphur water that came 
trickling down to the rocky beach from 
the heart of a half-dead volcano, in 
a bed as white as salt. Right over our 
heads we saw the cliff of the Moose 
Head lifting—white as a skull, a 
moose’s skull. We pulled the boat up 
in that devil’s dawn. We looked back 
at the Mistassini—her fore and main- 
mast were standing short and slant out 
of the sea. There were three drowned 
bullocks on the beach. 

‘“There we were marooned, with 
Tuvak over a hundred miles to the west 
and no likelihood of craft passing in 
those parts unless the Queen of Moors 
chanced to make a run to Tuvak with 
a load of coal. We'were hungry as she- 
wolves and tired as stones, but there 
was nothing but the rocks for our beds 
and the steers for food and the brim- 
stone water for drink. We cut up the 
dead animals; roasted some of the 
flesh and smoked the rest. At night 
we saw the aurora borealis fire in the 
north, ‘blazing, curling banners of 
coloured flame and red-hot streaks in 


the sky. I’d heard tales of a queer tribe 
of Indians on the island, and stories of 
cattle—small, shaggy cattle like the 
Highland breed—but there was never 


a sign of either. How could men or 
beasts live off that clutter of rocky 
hills? And the currents that raced 
round the island at change of tide- 
black, raving water that roared ! ”’ 

Captain Harlingson again reverted to 
the vision of the woman struggling in 
the sea amidst the steers. The picture 
obsessed him as truly as the albatross 
obsessed the Ancient Mariner. I listened 
in all patience, for the gold of his tale 
was worth the waiting and the repeti- 
tions. 

“What of the Misfassini ?”’ 
at length. 

“Not a sign of her visible after the 
second day—only some loose woodwork 
cast ashore. ‘ The greenbacks are in 
Davy Jones’s locker by now—currency 
for the fish,’ said I to Karston. He, 
poor devil, moaned and moped, ate 
little, and prayed for the dead. 

‘ A bullock was cast up on the beach 


I said 


after a few days, swollen as big as a 
balloon, and soon spread a pestilence 
about the place till we got him into the 
swift flood-tide and watched him racing 
along the shores of the island, all fours 
in air. 

“ One night, when we were lying like 
a lot of stone idols around the fire, we 
heard a wild yelping and barking, and 
there comes dashing out of the darkness 
a ruffled-up cur with glaring eyes and 
slavering mouth—a hell-beast he 
looked in the red light of the fire. The 
men shouted: ‘Mad-dog!’ and 
scattered. I caught up a big stone, 
and as he came bounding towards 
me some distance from the fire I let it go 
crash on his head. He keeled over and 
kicked—that was the end of him. 
Thought it must have been one of the 
Indian mongrels ; but when daylight 
came—by the Eternal !—we saw it 
was Dodge, the water-spaniel, the pet 
of Martha Elston ! 

“ “He might have been mad,’ said 
Karston, kneeling beside him ; ‘ might 
have been merely glad to see us after 
losing his blessed mistress ; might have 
merely been hungry.’ 

“* Look at him,’ I said, ‘ he’s as fat as 
he was aboard. I know a mad dog when 
I see one. Dig a hole, men, and bury 
him—or eat him, Karston, if you wanta 
change of meat.’ 

‘“‘ Just then we heard a shout from 
the top of the red-splintered moun- 
tain to the left of the Moose Head 
cliff, and saw some fourteen men 
sharp against the grey sky—yes, and 
a woman, too. 

‘*** Indians,’ I said; 
number, thirteen bucks—and 
squaw. And not a rifle among us.’ 

‘Down they came, winding over the 
rock in the course of the sulphur brook. 
One of the men was a giant, and when 
he came closer we saw he was white. 
The squaw, with a red shaw] about her, 
walked at his side, a-waving and a- 
crying down to us. The dead dog lay 
some fifty yards farther up the beach, 
lying natural as if asleep. The squaw 
saw it from the hill and began to run 
toward it, splashing through the sulphur 
water and calling aloud. She flung back 
her shawl, and then—who d’ye think it 


‘the luckless 
one 
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was ?—who but Martha Elston herself, ‘“‘* Who’s killed my dog ?’ she cried, 
hale and lively in an Indian woman’s fierce and loud. 
dress !—Martha Elston that we’d sworn ‘“‘* T did, not knowing in the darkness 


lay dead in the coal-black sea. that ’twas your dog, and seeing he was 


ss Sie acted nine atte i nae ac gs eID: 
“Goldylocks himself, with the square wooden money-box floating! beside him.” 


“She shrieked when she found Dodge mad—stark mad and foaming at the 
stiff and cold, and bent over him, wail- mouth.’ 
ing like a mother over a dead child. “*You’ve murdered him, Captain 
Then she arose, an awful glitter in her Harlingson, and he was a baby to me. 
eyes, and faced us all. It’s not mad he was—’twas only a 
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passing fit when he ran away last 
night. And now you've murdered 
him. They’ve murdered him, Goldy- 
locks!’ she cried to the big Dane that 
was coming towards us with the Indians, 
“murdered my Dodge!’ 

“* Tt’s him—Hans Ericksen!’ Kar- 
ston whispered in my ear, in a shaky 
voice ; ‘it’s Goldylocks—or his ghost!’ 

“She doesn’t give me a single look, 
but stands up bold and addresses the 
men, just as she did when preaching to 
them aboard ship. 

““ By the infinite mercy of God,’ 
says she, ‘ that spared the lives of the 
saints in the fiery furnace, I was spared 
from death in the sea. Just as He sent 
the ravens to feed His prophet in the 
desert, so He sent the steers to save me 
when I was drowning. One of them 
swum to shore with me clinging to his 
back. There I lay on the beach like one 
dead.’ 

“T asked her who had found her, 
but she took no notice of me, and went 
on speaking to the men : 

“*You see that it pays to trust in 
Heaven! I’ve counted you all and seen 
there’s none of you missing except him 


that was the blasphemer—all spared as 


I was spared. It was my poor Dodge 
that found me,’ she went on; ‘ found 
me when I lay half dead and near naked 
on the beach some miles from here, with 
twelve of the steers wandering loose on 
the shingle. He barked and licked my 
face and then raced away and came 
back with the Indians. They went mad 
over me and carried me up into the hills, 
into a green valley, and drove along the 
steers. And there I found that the 
love and goodness of God attended me 
still, just as my faith had told me in my 
visions, for there I found my Goldy- 
locks ! ’ 

“She walked up to him and put her 
thin arms about his waist. The poor, 
little dried-up thing seemed to bloom 
back into a girl, with her love for the 
man lighting up her whole face. And 
Karston, with a queerish look in his 
eye, also went up to his old ship-mate 
and shook Hans’s hand and Martha’s, 
and said something to the two of 
them.” 

The captain mused and smoked, and 
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the sun rose higher above the smudge 
of the steamer we were watching from 
the pier at Halifax. 

“How in the name of the seven 
wonders did Goldylocks happen to be 
with the Indians?” I asked the 
captain. 

“Her visions,’ he made answer, 
““ were as sure as mathematics. Goldy- 
locks, having escaped from the ship, 
fell in with the Indians and hoped to 
leave the island with their help. But 
that native tribe kept him a prisoner 
and made him their chief, for there was 
a legend among them that a king would 
come to rule them for a season—a tall 
white king, a sun-king with golden 
hair, and he would stay until his queen 
came with a gift of cattle; Naturally 
they looked on Goldylocks as the king 
that was promised them, and who else 
should Martha Elston be but his 
queen, no matter how or when she 
came? And there were the bullocks, 
too—the very bullocks they’d prayed 
for to increase the size of their small 
long-haired cattle ! 

‘““Goldylocks was shy and sheepish 
towards us, but she buzzed about him 
as though he were an infant to be 
mothered. Perhaps he was that to her 
—filling more of her mother-want than 
her woman-want. There we were, my 
crew and me, Martha Elston and her 
Hans, and the Indians. We were some- 
what more comfortable for what the 
Indians brought from their village in 
the heart of the island and for what 
she cooked for us; but all of us were 
burning and chafing to get away. Kar- 
ston became as silent as a monk. The 
woman he thought dead had come back = 
to life, but none the less she was lost t6 * 
him. > 
“The seas were bad, or we might ° 
have tried to reach the mainland inthe 
ship’s boat. So we sat and smoked’gn¢, 
sulked like doomed souls, only ‘thes 
Gloucester woman and her engaged 
giant being patient and content. I was 
fretting myself sick over the loss of the 
Mistassini and the fifty thousand 
dollars. ; 

“*T see a ship a-coming for us,’ said 
Martha Elston ; every day she said it. 
She was still right bitter against me for 
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the killing of her pet dog—‘ the mur- 
dering of him ’ she called it. 

“One morning, near the end of the 
second week, one of the men yelled out 
that there was a dead whale floating off 
shore. We run to the beach and see 
a long, black, roundish shape just a 
little above the water, close to where 
the steamer sank. I order out the boat, 
we make towards it, and what—by the 
Eternal !—do you think it was ? ” 

“Well, if it wasn’t a dead whale, I 
suppose it was another dead steer.” 

“Tt was the barnacle-covered hull of 
the Mistassini—bottom up; _ she'd 
turned turtle in the very spot she 
sank!” the captain replied solemnly. 

“But what floated her? ”’ 

“Well, it puzzled us sore,” said Cap- 
tain Harlingson, “‘ till Karston and I 
studied out that it must have been the 
carcases of the hundreds of cattle in 
the hold swelling enormous with the 
gases of putrefaction, stopping the hole 
and buoying up the ship. You needn't 
smile, for I’d seen the like before on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, only then ‘twas a 


Chinese pirate junk, and the carcases 


were men’s ! 

“Every day the old Mistassini rose 
higher in the water. Karston and I 
worried our brains as to how we might 
salvage the fifty thousand dollars. 
‘Only one way,’ says he, ‘ by diving 
under to the cabin and fetching them. 
It’s as much as a man’s life is worth to 
do it, so I’ll do it—my life not being 
worth much.’ But the black sadness 
of the man made me suspicious, so I 
refused. 

“ We had two fair days, and I made 
an offer to the men of my crew. But 
none of them would risk it. ‘ There’s 
the Dane,’ said they, ‘ the best diver 
and strongest swimmer on the coast.’ 
But I had no heart to ask a man charged 
with a woman’s life as well as his own 
to do the thing. Still, to show I wasn’t 
ignoring him, and also to please Martha 
Elston for the wrong I’d done her with 
the dog, I said in their hearing that I’d 
give five thousand dollars in the name 
of the Hudson Bay Company to salvage 
the money. At this he comes forward 
like a big schoolboy and says: ‘I'll 
do it!’ ~ 
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“Instead of Martha crying out 
against it, she simply nods her head 
and says: ‘Hans’ll do it; my Goldy- 
locks isn’t afraid.’ 

““We must try it this noon,’ said I, 
‘ There’s no telling when she’ll sink 
again.’ 

“The sea being smooth, we launch 
the boat. You should have seen that 
son of the Vikings step out of the hut 
the Indians had pitched for him! Stark 
naked he was but for a loin-cloth, a 
regular marble god, with his skin 
smooth and white as a baby’s, his silky 
muscles shifting like a tiger’s, his yellow 
curls shining brightly in the sun like 
burnished gold—as perfect a man as 
was ever born of woman. He made us 
stare in wonder, and she that was his 
affianced wife could not keep her eyes 
off the fleckless beauty of him. She 
was bent on coming in the boat, so I 
allowed it. 

“I told him of the lay of the cabin 
and the locker that held the notes, a- 
warning him that everything would be 
upside down. The hull of the steamer 
was pretty high out of the water by 
now. Goldylocks, like a silver flash, 
dives down and in a trice comes up the 
other side, asking for an Indian hatchet 
he’d brought along. With this he again 
plunges in, and after a while comes up 
blowing like a grampus, red of flesh and 
purple in the face, with the veins on his 
brow swollen like snakes. 

““Tt’s enough, Goldylocks, and 
you'll not go down again!’ his sweet- 
heart cries out in a sudden fright, ‘ not 
for all the bank-notes in the world !’ 

““ But he swears in Danish, smiles at 
her, and after a rest dives over again. 
In a moment pieces of wood come 
bobbing up, and then the broken door 
of my cabin ; last the head of Goldy- 
locks himself, with the square wooden 
money-box floating beside him. We 
haul him into the boat, as weak as a 
cat. There was a long deep gash from 
a nail or a piece of glass clear down his 
shoulder, and the blood was pouring 
itself in a red wash all over his wet skin. 
Martha Elston flings herself across his 
neck and weeps, then binds up his cuts 
with strips torn from her own white shift, 

“On the beach I broke open the box 
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and counted out five thousand dollars in 
water-logged bills to Goldylocks, who 
took them without counting and handed 
them over to his future wife. But she 
counted them sure enough ! 

‘““* You’ve given us a home, Captain 
Harlingson,’ said she, ‘and I forgive 
you the death of my poor Dodge. Hans 
can now give up the sea.’ After that 
she looked on me as a sort of father to 
both of them. 

“That night there was a howling 
squall, and in the morning the hull of 
the Mistassini was gone. It was about 
the time the Queen of Moors was due to 
pass Laksotova Island. I had the men 
keep fires going all night, and the Indians 
send up smoke-signals in the daytime. 
At last she hove in sight in the north- 
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east quarter, and there was never a more 
gladsome sight to these eyes of mine 
than her dirty decks and mongrel crew, 

“The way that Gloucester Martha 
acted !—as if she’d spelled the vessel 
out of the air! 

“The Queen of Moors took us to 
Tuvak, then down here to Halifax on 
her way to the States. There’s the last 
of her,”’ said Captain Harlingson, swing- 
ing his hand towards the black dot that 
hovered upon the horizon. Then the 
smoke of his pipe rose between my eyes 
and the smoke of the collier. After a 
while he added, solemnly musing : 
‘Mad was she then, I’m sure, though 
she be not now. Oh, the weird, wild 
sight of her fighting in the water with 
that drove of steers!” 





IN AUTUMN. 


The heather burns as a flame that smoulders along the grass ; 

There’s a chequer of wandering lights and of glimmering clouds that pass, 
With the glory of autumn sun as it flashes divinely between 

On the hills where the red and the gold are triumphing over the green. 


Deep where the rains have drenched the blades rise tangled and tall, 
And oh, but the autumn grass is the richest and ripest of all! 

Dappled with fallen leaves that glisten with yellow and red 

As they pass to the mother-breast by which they were fostered and fed. 


Sometimes the vapours lie like the smoke of artilleries rolled, 

White as a drift of the snow or touched with unspeakable gold ; 
Sometimes they wash away to spaces of fathomless blue, 

Cleaner and deeper than skies that the midmost of summer-time knew. 


And over the moorland the floods of the westering sunlight stream, 


Bennet and tussock and bush merged in an ocean of gleam ; 


Laving the purple ling and the yellowing dwarfish furze, 
And the tremulous harebell-stem that flushes with light as it stirs. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 








LIFE IN AN OLD ITALIAN TOWN. 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY CYRUS CUNED. 


O one ever goes to X——. It is 
N an old-world garrison town in 

Northern Italy, standing exactly 
as it did some two hundred years ago, 
absolutely devoid of modern improve- 
ments, forgotten in the scramble for 
supremacy. To many people it is 
vaguely known as “the place where 
some victory or other was gained,” 
but up to the present it has escaped 
the merciless eye of the tourist, and 
stands apart, unknown and unnoticed, 
a little antiquated town in the midst 
of the Lombardy plains. A sojourn 
within its walls gives quite an insight 
into the real—not the surface—life of 
an Italian community, and affords a 
most interesting experience. I there- 
fore venture to think that a brief 
description of a two months’ stay in 
such unusual surroundings may be of 
some interest to my readers. 

I arrived in Milan at 7 o’clock one 
cold spring morning, and was met at the 
station by my hostess-to-be, Marchesa 
de M——,, and her young lady com- 
panion. I felt very shy, very young, 
and very lonely as I stood in the midst 
of the unfamiliar throng and listened 
to the babel of strange tongues. I did 
not know a word of the language, so 
stood by in silence during the violent 
discussion which immediately arose 
concerning my luggage. Apparently 
some decision was eventually arrived 
at, for the trunks were left to the mercy 
of the squabbling, chattering porters, 
and we proceeded to the buffet for 
coffee. 

The Marchesa’s lady companion was 
a pretty, charming girl, very little my 
senior, who seemed to regard me as a 
new toy to be played with. Neither of 
us knew a word of the other’s language, 
so we endeavoured to express our 
mutual sympathy by means of smiles 
and gestures, p 

Later in the morning we took train 
again, and arrived about 11 o’clock 
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at X——. A liveried footman was 
waiting on the platform, and, after 
bowing profusely, he escorted us to the 
carriage, a shabby, ramshackle broug- 
ham, which seemed almost a relic of 
former days. During the short drive 
to the house I had to pinch myself 
many times in order to realise that I 
was indeed awake. A dismal stone 
wall encircled the town, which was 
entered by a series of gates. Th 
streets were narrow and sloped towards 
the centre; there were no footpaths, 
and rough cobble-stones formed the 
only kind of paving. No gardens were 
visible; the houses, gaunt and un- 
inviting, stood straight on to the road, 
and many of the lower windows were 
crossed by forbidding-looking bars. A 
large square constituted the centre of 
traffic ; streets ran into it on every side, 
and under the long gallery which sur- 
rounded it was a succession of small 
shops. 

On the threshold of my new abode 
many surprises awaited me, The house 
(or “‘ palace,” as it was called!), a 
degree more uninviting and dilapidated- 
looking than its fellows, was reached 
through a square, cobbled courtyard. 
The bell was made to ring after several 
violent tugs at a long piece of dirty 
cord, and when the door was opened, 
a flight of bare stone steps, surmounted 
by a kind of arched gallery, met our 
gaze. My heart sank as we walked 
through the various rooms. The 
state’ drawing-room, with its stiff- 
backed sofas and chairs, upholstered in 
mustard-yellow satin, looked anything 
but comfortable, whilst the numerous 
embroidered coronets and carved crests 
served only to accentuate the effects of 
‘“‘decay’s effacing fingers.”” The walls 
were cracked and discoloured, the 
floor uneven, and the door propped 
open in a manner which suggested that 
it would be extremely unwise to attempt 
any alteration of its position. The 
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dining-room, on which my _ hostess 
prided herself as being very “‘ English,” 
was brighter looking, and decidedly 
more habitable. It was reached 
through the “little” drawing-room, 
the latter an overcrowded, musty 
“den,” which looked as if it had not 
been cleaned or dusted for weeks. Be- 
yond the dining-room again came a 
dark, red-tiled passage, which also 
served as a larder, and from it my 
bedroom was reached. 

As the door of the bedroom was 
thrown open and I glanced around, a 
feeling of blank dismay spread over me. 
Coarse-platted matting, obviously the 
worse for wear, covered the floor. The 
walls were a dull grey, relieved by numer- 
ous stains. The huge dilapidated fire- 
place was draped with some hideous, 
draggled chintz. A stove had been 
placed alongside it, from which a 
primitive pipe ran very conspicuously 
up the wall before it disappeared in the 
ceiling. The curtains were _heart- 
rending, and remained so to the end 
of my stay. When I had taken in all 
these details, my hostess turned to me, 
and, with visible pride in her voice, 
asked if it were not a nice room. May 
I be forgiven! I gulped hard, and gave 
the expected reply. 

At lunch-time I made the acquaint- 
ance of the Marchesa’s husband, a 
charming, courteous man, belonging to 
the highest type of the Italian nobility, 
but, unfortunately for me, he knew 
no English. 

In the afternoon I retired to rest and 
made several vain attempts to sleep. 
It had been announced during lunch 
that we were to go to a reception that 
evening, at the house of the Princess de 
V--—, a cousin of my hostess. I was 
deadly tired after my long and sleepless 
journey ; however, I did not like to 
excuse myself from going, and rose to 
dress shortly before dinner. I hunted 
vainly round the room for a bell of some 
description, and just as I was wonder- 
ing how I could possibly make my 
wants known the door opened and in 
walked the most curious little creature 
imaginable. About four feet high, very 
dark, with a budding beard and 
moustache and a little square figure, 
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she waddled into the room after the 
fashion’ of a duck, and muttered some- 
thing in a deep, husky voice. Of 
course I did not understand a word, 
so there followed a curious pantomime 
of gesticulations, by which I en- 
deavoured to explain that I wanted 
some hot water and a bath. The little 
woman was evidently quick at in- 
terpreting signs, for in a few moments 
both appeared, the bath, alas! in the 
shape of a little round foot-tub. How- 
ever, knowing that neither the floor 
nor its covering would take any harm, 
I performed my ablutions as if my 
little tub had vastly widened its cir- 
cumference, and, feeling more or less 
refreshed, proceeded with my toilet. 
We left the house at 11 o'clock, and 
in order to reach the carriage were 
obliged to clamber through a small hole 
in the outer portal. A few minutes later 
we arrived at the Princess’s “ Palace” 
and were ushered into the drawing- 
room. The babel of voices which 
assailed our ears was almost deafening, 
yet there were only some nine ladies 
and fifteen gentlemen present. All the 
gentlemen were in uniform, and looked 
uncomfortably warm in their high 
collars and thick cloth coats. As 
every one was shouting at the top of 
his voice in a to-me-unintelligible lan- 
guage, my head soon began to swim. 
It was a great relief to be introduced 
to Marchese S——, who had _ been 
attaché at the Paris embassy and spoke 
fluent French. I clung to him as a 
drowning man to a straw, and have 
ever retained a feeling of almost 
affectionate gratitude for his kind- 
liness on that trying occasion. Before 
long, however, I was carried off for 
further introductions. My brain—al- 
ready dazed with sleeplessness and 
constant travelling—began literally to 
wander as I replied to endless questions, 
and endeavoured to talk to one im- 
maculate uniform after another. 
Friendly disposed though they were, 
I had only a very meagre stock of inter- 
changeable language with the majority 
of the wearers, their knowledge of 
French in some cases not being greatly 
superior to my knowledge of Italian. 
At length my chaperone took pity on 





“The stght was altogether a most interesting one, and it was very un-English.” 
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me, and after a hurried supper I was 
taken home, thankful to be left in 
peace at last. 

Next morning I took further stock of 
my temporary home, and marvelled 
greatly that members of the Italian 
aristocracy should be content with sur- 
roundings which would be despised by 
a successful British tradesman. The 
floors, where the carpets exposed their 
character, were of uneven, roughly-laid 
flags. The windows were primitive and 
clumsy in the extreme. None of the 
doors would close properly, and all 
water had to be fetched from an 
ancient pump in the courtyard. Sucha 
thing as a regular system for cleaning or 
turning out rooms seemed to be un- 
known, and dust lay thick on many 
objects. The table-cloths had beauti- 
fully worked coronets in every corner, 
but might easily have been cleaner. 
The serviettes were equally elaborate, 
but had to do duty nobly and long 
before they were replaced. 

I learned to my dismay that I should 
never be allowed to go out alone, and 
my feelings on the succeeding days must, 
I fancy, have somewhat resembled those 
of a wild animal in a cage. I would 
stand at the window and gaze at the 
blue sky and glorious sunshine, pining 
and longing to be out in the open. 
When I did go out on my own pursuits, 
it was always with the footman or 
orderly walking a few steps behind me. 
At first I felt rather amused. There 
was I, a twentieth-century English girl, 
wandering through the quaint old streets 
of this medieval town, with an Italian 
soldier marching after me. I often 
wondered if it were not all a dream, as I 
felt so very much out of keeping with 
my surroundings. The most amusing 
part was the fact that, to begin with, 
my attendant and I could not speak to 
one another, and frequently I had not 
the slightest notion of where I was 
going. If I had any particular destin- 
ation, my guardian would be given 
instructions before we started. One 
morning, a few days after my arrival, I 
wished to go to a stationer’s to make 
some purchases, and as I was told that 
the shopman spoke French, did not 
trouble to write out the names of the 
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things I desired. On arriving at the 
shop I found that the French scholar 
was out. The old woman in charge 
did her best to find out my require- 
ments, and brought down nearly every- 
thing in the shop with the exception of 
what I wanted. Fortunately the owner 
returned in time to save the situation. 

After a few days I became very 
weary of always having a “‘ policeman,” 
as I called him, in tow. I often went 
for rambles outside the ramparts, when 
the everlasting presence of a dummy 
became most irksome and I longed to 
be alone. The most countrified and 
least-frequented roads were always my 
favourites, and I caused my attendant 
on various occasions, when I jumped a 
ditch or climbed a fence which hap- 
pened to obstruct my path, to gasp with 
surprise. An Italian girl, when she 
begins lengthening her skirts, leaves all 
freedom of action behind. 

This state of affairs being altogether 
too trying, I started to work at the 
language in real earnest, as I was quite 
determined that I would learn, and 
quickly too. With the aid of a few 
Italian terminations added on to French 
and English words, and many frantic 
gestures, I usually managed to. make 
myself understood, and was a great 
source of amusement to all the members 
of the household. I invested in a 
dictionary, exercise and grammar books, 
and pored over them by the hour. 
Princess de V—— agreed to exchange 
conversation-lessons with me, and came 
along nearly every day for an hour or so. 
She was very sweet and charming, and 
her visits were amongst the brightest 
spots in those days of overwhelming 
homesickness ; but the amount of real 
work done was small. Later on I 
arranged to go to the convent three 
times a week, where I got lessons from 
a dear little nun who wept when I left. 
Every one in the house was also obliged 
to act as an impromptu teacher, as I was 
frequently to be met wandering round 
in search of someone to correct an 
exercise or explain some difficult point. 

A fortnight after my arrival I had a 
most trying experience. We had 
arranged to go to the theatre in the 
evening, and a young cavalry officey 
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and his wife were to call for us so that 
we might all go together. Just as I had 
finished dressing, a message was brought 
tome from the Marchesa to say that she 
was not yet ready, and would I mind 
going into the drawing-room as Captain 
and the Countess C had arrived. 
I had only just met Captain C , and 
had never seen his wife; neither of 
them spoke French. I went, but I 
leave it to my reader’s own imagination 
to picture my feelings! I entertained 
them both for twelve long minutes before 
the Marchesa arrived, and, without un- 
duly flattering myself, I think I may 
truly say that they were entertained. 
In the afternoon I frequently went 
calling with the Marchesa, which was a 
very great trial. I went valiantly 
through with it however, repeating to 
myself all the time that nothing would 
better help me to improve my know- 
ledge of Italian. We would go from 


‘one reception to another, and I usually 
sat in silence, listening to the unii- 
telligible chatter which went on around. 
It would not have been quite so trying 
if I had been allowed to remain entirely 
in the background, but being regarded 


somewhat as a curiosity, I was usually 
brought forward to be ‘‘ cooed”’ over. 
I was invariably taken for about fifteen 
or sixteen, and as I was already twenty, 
and thought myself rather old at that, 
it was a great blow to my pride to be 
treated like a child who expects to be 
petted and made much of. 

It appeared to be the custom for all 
the ladies of the regiment to have a 
reception-day every week, and they 
spent their time in going round from 
one to another. Every Tuesday the 
Princess de V— was “ at home,” and 
that was an occasion which was never 
allowed to be overlooked. As the 
Princess herself was young and very 
bright, a visit to her was much more 
cheerful than the average. There was 
usually a reunion of the younger and 
livelier spirits, and I was always regaled 
with unlimited chocolate cakes, which 
somehow had come to be known as a 
Weakness of mine. On Wednesday the 
Marchesa was “at home,” and from 
five to seven I poured out tea, handed 
tound cakes, made myself as friendly 
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as possible, and spoke my best Italian. 
I rarely met any girls; they seemed 
to spend all their time indoors, as being 
more “‘ convenable,’’ but many of the 
young married ladies were charming. 
The Countess de T——, a tall, hand- 
some woman with a magnificent car- 
riage, in particular was my favourite. 
She seemed to divine some of my loneli- 
ness during the first trying weeks, and 
was particularly gracious to the “little 
English girl.”” I often went tosee her at 
odd moments, and if ever I felt specially 
homesick, I would go to her house and 
leave my attendant to flirt with the 
lady’s maid whilst I had a long, com- 
forting chat with her, and sometimes I 
even persuaded her to sing to me. 

When we paid our state calls, the 
shabby brougham which had met us at 
the station was replaced by an equally 
shabby landau, and the poor scraggy 
horses looked as if they had never been 
groomed. The attitude of the footman, 
as he bowed profoundly over the door or 
sat majestic, with folded arms, on the 
box, was magnificent, but the effect was 
somewhat destroyed by his comical 
uniform and the glazed hat which 
almost covered his ears. 

The Princess de V—-— cycled, which 
was quite a sporting thing for an 
Italian woman to do. Sometimes I 
hired a bicycle for the afternoon, when 
she and I, accompanied by the Prince’s 
aide-de-camp and one or two other 
officers of the regiment, would ride out 
into the country, thankful to leave the 
cramped little town behind us. 

Afternoon tea, while rapidly becoming 
popular in Italy, has up till now been 
chiefly reserved for state occasions. 
When we had no visitors, we had no 
tea, and as we lunched at twelve and 
dined at seven-thirty, I found this rather 
a trial. After suffering in silence for a 
few days I made friends with the cook, 
the funny little dwarf whose acquaint- 
ance I had made on my arrival. Of 
most peculiar temper, she ruled the 
house with a rod of iron, but was never- 
theless a good old soul, and an excellent 
cook when she chose. She became my 
firm ally, and at tea-time I would 
wander into the kitchen and forage for 
myself. 
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On Sunday afternoons we invariably 
went to listen to the military band. 
The whole population of the town, from 
the highest to the lowest, assembled in 
the quaint, old-fashioned square. 
Fashionably-dressed ladies, with their 
attendant squires, walked slowly round 
and round. Groups of officers were 
gathered here and there, resplendent 
in their smart uniforms. The shop- 
keepers, with their wives and families, 
looking sleek and prosperous; the 
servant girls, in neat, well-fitting clothes, 
with black lace scarves thrown be- 
comingly over their well-dressed hair ; 
young lads, with check suits and gaudy 
ties, walked about indiscriminately. 
All the windows overlooking the square 
were thrown open and were filled with 
people, eager-faced and _brightly- 
dressed. The sight was altogether a 
most interesting one, and it was very 
un-English. The restaurant in the 
corner carried on a flourishing trade, 
its chairs and tables stretching far out 
into the square. The whole scene was 
extremely picturesque, and there was 
something very spontaneous and natural 
about it all. 

As the spring advanced the band 
played twice a week after dinner, when 
a very similar gathering took place. 
Acquaintances would foregather, sit 
down at the same table to sip their 
Benedictine and ice-creams, and while 
away a pleasant evening, chattering 
gaily as they listened to the band and 
watched the ever-moving throng. 

Occasionally we went to receptions, 
but the social life was not brilliant 
except as regards the number of titlcs 
which were “ floating about.’’ Neither 
were the functions entertaining from 
my point of view, although novel as an 
experience. I fear that I constantly 
offended against the rigid laws con- 
cerning the behaviour of a young girl 
in Italy, but, in spite of that, I suffered 
considerably from the restraint. It 
was impossible to behave really natur- 
ally without absolutely outraging all 
the proprieties. 

Occasionally some of the young 
officers called in the evening, when we 
would have music, cards, or an im- 
promptu dance. Card-playing seemed 
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to be very little practised except by the 
regular gamblers, and it was quite 
amusing to see big men finger their 
cards like a six-year-old child, and play 
simple round games with the utmost 
enjoyment. 

The great social events of the season 
were the Review and the Military 
Tournament, which took place shortly 
before I left. On the latter occasion 
the proceedings started by a reception 
given by the cavalry officers, at which 
numkers of guests were present. A 
little Italian friend and I managed to 
escape from our chaperones amongst 
the crowd, and, lighting upon an under- 
standing young officer whom we knew 
fairly well, we confided eagerly that we 
wanted to Jose ourselves. Like school- 
children let loose we delightedly follow- 
ed our conductor through the different 
salons,inspecting everything as we went. 
Every time we caught sight of a bright 
green hat, which was our “ danger” 
signal, we fled precipitately. When 
the tournament was about to commence, 
we discovered a huge military cart which 
had been left to one side, and into that 
we clambered without delay. We had 


a splendid view of the proceedings. 


Our numbers increased, and a very 
merry party perched itself along the 
sides of the discarded waggon. During 
a pause between two events the 
‘“dragons”’ caught sight of us on our 
perch, and were inclined to be horrified, 
but the Princess de V—— came nobly 
to our rescue. Exclaiming delightfully 
on the wisdom of our choice, she 
announced her intention of joining us, 
and forthwith clambered up alongside. 
After that of course there was nothing 
more to be said, so we were let off very 
lightly. Needless to say, we thoroughly 
enjoyed our little revolt. 

My feelings on leaving the city gates 
behind me for the last time somewhat 
resembled those of a captive on stepping 
forth from his prison. I thought with 
joy of returning to a life of freedom and 
independence, but at the same time I 
would not have foregone the interesting 
and novel experience of the previous 
two months, even had the pangs of 
home-sickness and the trying restric- 
tions been twice as bad as they were. 
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largely practised that it is not 
surprising to find the amateur 
specialising in different directions. And 
the photography of flowers, with their 
beautiful form and shading, attracts not 
a few enthusiasts, especially among 


OF Fagety cacti is nowadays so 


ladies. It isa charming hobby, but one 
that, though at first sight easy, requires 
no little skill and practice. There are 
many drawbacks. Cut flowers droop so 
quickly ; and though the drooping and 
movement may not be visible to the eye, 
it is observed by the camera. Flowers 
require very careful and skilful lighting 
in order to bring out their delicate 
shading, and their arrangement with a 
view to pictorial effect needs to be care- 
fully studied. 

But at first it is disappointing work. 
The blossoms are so beautiful in nature, 
in their colouring, their delicate veining, 
that one cannot help but feel how great 
a falling-off there is when one comes to 
study the result in a photograph, how- 
ever perfect. There is no colour, there 


is no scent, and far too often the most 
beautiful flower-studies look as though 
taken from lifeless, colourless and scent- 
less wax or paper models. Far more 
satisfactory results are likely to ke 
achieved by treating the flowers from 
a purely decorative standpoint. ‘So 
many flowers lend themselves particu- 
larly well to decorative treatment—the 
lovely great iris, the gorgeous poppy, 
the delicate daffodil, the pure, velvety 
lily. Few things are more beautifully 
decorative than a spray of apple- 
blossom. And though we cannot as 
yet capture and transfer to our pictures 
the wonderful colouring, we can to a 
great extent reproduce the delicate 
gradation, the tone and value, and much 
of the texture of the models. The great 
enemy of the flower photographer is 
wind; the slightest breath of air pro- 
duces a vibration in these delicate 
things that spoils the effect. 

The artist who wishes to excel in this 
beautiful work must provide himself 
with colour-sensitive plates and screens, 
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of a bed of brilliantly-coloured flowers 
will illustrate my meaning, and any one 
with a small Kodak may try for himself. 
Every one knows that a bed of mixed 
poppies in full bloom is one of the most 
striking and gorgeous sights in the country 
in summer ; yet a photograph of the same 
without very special and expert treatment 
is but a flat and dreary failure, in which 
all the brightness and colour are gone, 
the most striking features being repre- 
sented by dark patches or blobs. Those 
flowers that have strong decorative pro- 
perties of their own lend themselves kest to 
the making of satisfactory studies—the 
iris and the daffodil, the lilies ard tulips 


Poppy. 
for the ordinary plates give a 
totally false idea of colour. The 
ordinary plate represents blue as 
white, or, relatively, far too light 
a tone; while yellows come out 
far too deep—indeed, deep yellows 
and oranges come out black, a 
yellow and white daffodil appear- 
ing as a white and black flower. 
It is thus the colour-corrected 
plates give us the advantage, for 
they reproduce far more correctly 
the true values. To take a 
striking example: in every garden 
one may find a subject waiting 
for experiment, and a photograph Foxglove. 
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and such. Sprays of blossom and 
branch, trails of hop or vine, ivy or 
bryony, are most effective; for here the 
exquisite outline and form have due 
prominence and the colour-scheme is 
limited. 

Few people, among the great army 
who nowadays use cameras and Kodaks, 
have any idea what a charming pastime 
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it is they soon droop and die when 
cut, soon fade and become dejected: 
but if we cut them early and while 
they are fresh, they will last far 
longer than if taken when quite full- 
blown and tired. Roses are rather 


difficult to manage successfully, but by 
allowing them some latitude and not 
defining too sharply, we may get 


Apple Blossom. 


and study is waiting them in the art of 
specialising upon such a subject as this ; 
every little leaf, sprig, or trail, every 
cluster of berries, and every budding 
branch yields in the hands of the 
devoted a simple decorative study that 
will be a charm for long. They are 
quiet, well-behaved models, the flowers, 
always beautiful, still, and sweet, True 


beautiful results. Sweet peas, Passion 
flowers, nasturtiums, and many others 
that present a characteristic outline of 
form over colour are particularly suited 
to photographic treatment. But flowers 
must be treated with sympathy: the 
snap-shot is out of the question; each 
flower must be studied in view of its 
particular habits and form. 
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. « + and the supposition is that 
she was burned at sea. 
—Maritime Register. 


66] TE never said a word?’ asked 
Charlie Hall, helping himself 
a second time to hash. 

“ Nary word,’” answered the Ameri- 
can Eagle. ‘‘ Took his lickin’ like a 
Dago—picked himself up after it was 
over, an’ sneaked forrard.’’ 

‘How'd it happen, anyway ?”’ 

The American Eagle set down his 
tea-dipper, and threw a glance about 
the forecastle. ‘‘ Carlo an’ me was 
tarrin’ in the lower main riggin’,’’ he 
began. ‘‘I finished my job, an’ 
landed on deck just as Carlo started 
to come down. I reckon he must ha’ 
slipped on the sheerpole; the first 
news I knew, he come flyin’ through 
the air, an’ ’is tar pot fetched a swipe 
clear across the poop !”’ 

“Deck just holystoned!’’ com- 
mented a voice from the shadow of a 
bunk. 

“Exactly. Along comes Freeman, 
an’ sees the mess. ‘ What’s this?’ 
Says Freeman. ‘I spill-a the tar-r!’ 
says Carlo, tryin’ to scrape it up. 
‘You spill-a the tar-r hey ?’ says Free- 
man, makin’ a pass at him. ‘I'll 
spill-a you!’ Then he naturally wipes 
the deck up wi’ that Dago. Carlo 
pulls a knife on him ; Freeman takes it 
away, an’ throws it overboard. That’s 
all. I don’t blame the mate. Damn a 
clumsy Dago anyway, I say! What 
d'you suppose he’s up to? He ain’t 
been in for ’is grub.” 


Supper was over in the port fore- 
castle. The great foresail sent down 
a gentle air upon the watch as they 


tumbled on deck to enjoy the dog. 
watch. The ship was running dead 
before a light south-east trade-wind, 
two weeks past St. Helena and nearly 
t> the Line. She slipped through the 
water steadily at a four-knot rate; 
aloft, a yard squeaked now and then, 
or a sail Jost the wind and fell against 
the mast with a soft, purring sound. 
The Captain leaned over the port rail 
and shook his head. 

‘“We'll lose the trades to-night, 
and then a week of doldrums!’’ he 
said to the mate. ‘‘ Should have lasted 
a day or two longer.’’ 

‘* They may hold on light, 
Freeman answered. ‘‘ Watch 
Dago on the forecastle-head !”’ 

The captain glanced forward. 
he the man that spilled the tar ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir. I hit him a clip or two, 
and he drew a knife on me. Nothing 
serious. A queer man, Carlo—well- 
meaning enough, too.’’ 

‘* You can’t make a sailor out of a 
Dago,’’ remarked the captain. ‘‘ It 
isn’t in him. No use trying to knock 
it in.”’ 

Carlo, pacing the forecastle-head in 
a fever of excitement, had his own 
version of the affair. An accident, 
which he would have regretted—! 
the glaring injustice of the chastise- 
ment stung him more than the dis- 
grace. It had absolved him of any 
remorse which he might have felt for 
his clumsiness. His emotional nature 
was thoroughly aroused ; passions of 
rage and wounded pride struck him in 
alternate waves. An angry strength 
surged through his slight frame. If 
he had known—if he had been pre- 
pared! 

What a mistake this voyage had 


_,’ 
that 


sc Is 
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been for him! He had left an Italian 
bark the previous year in New York, 
and on the advice of a boarding-house 
runner had shipped on the American 
clipper Onward. With a pang of 
heme-sickness, he recalled how dif- 
ferent life had been on the Italian 
batk. The men there had _ talked 
his own tongue; a few of them had 
hailed from his own Sicilian village. 
Here he was an alien, at the mercy of 
uncouth savages. From watch to 
watch he worked like a man sur- 
rcunded by enemies—listening for 
quick orders which he could not com- 
prehend, dreading the outcome of 
every turn of his hand. He could not 
seem to learn the new ways. The 
constant fighting with fists dismayed 
him; the coarse voices and rough 
ways of his shipmates jarred on his 
sensitive nerves. They made jokes at 
his expense—jokes which he could not 
understand. A dozen times a day he 
was made to feel their scorn. 

This attitude extended to ‘he 
officers. Throughout the homeward 
passage they had treated him like a 
child—pushed and pulled him about, 
cuffed and kicked him. They had 


been making game of him, because he 


was a foreigner, and small! Now 
they had beaten him—but he would 
show them yet that he was a man! 

Approaching steps broke in upon 
his thoughts. A sailor was coming 
to take the look-out. The Dago slunk 
down the opposite steps, trying to 
reach his bunk in the port forecastle 
without observation. A crowd of 
men by the fore-hatch caught sight of 
him, and raised a shout. 

** Hey, Carlo! Where you been? ”’ 

‘* The mate tanned your hide, eh? ”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ answered Carlo, grit- 
ting his teeth. ‘‘I don’t care! ”’ 

‘* Better not fool with knives too 
much,’’ put in the American Eagle. 
‘* It don’t pay.”’ 

So they all knew that he had drawn 
a knife! After he reached the shelter 
of his bunk he tried to recall the fight. 
The scene ran in his mind like a con- 
fused dream ; he himself could hardly 
remember the incident of the knife. 
The act had been instinctive. They 
considered it more honourable to fight 
with naked fists, like animals! In the 
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darkness he shrank within himself to 
think of those powerful blows. 

At eight bells the port watch turned 
in. By nine o’clock the forecastle 
had grown quiet. The Dago could 
not sleep. His eyes were swollen where 
the mate had struck him; his head 
ached with a heavy throb. A dim 
light hung from a beam in the centre 
of the forecastle ; he sat up and looked 
along the row of bunks. Every one 
was asleep. As he sank back a face 
appeared and vanished before his ex. 
cited vision—the mate’s face, as he re- 
membered it bending above him in 
anger that afternoon. The phantasm 
gave him a shock ; it crystallised his 
thoughts. Out of chaos rose the domi- 
nant spirit of revenge. 

The minutes dragged on_ inter 
minably, while he brooded over his 
wrong. At intervals, he sank into a 
feverish semi-consciousness, Wild and 
imaginative scenes floated across his 
sight. He saw Freeman, the mate, 
pacing the quarter-deck in the dead of 
night. A second form—his own— 
crouched in the shadow of the rail. 
As the mate wheeled near him, he 
leaped from the shadow, and struck. 
Freeman went down, turning his face 
as he fell. That face—! The Dago 
laughed softly, and stretched out his 
hand. Something roused him: he 
found himself clutching the cold blade 
of his stiletto, hidden in the folds of 
the bedclothes. 

Again he drifted off, and dreamed 
that he saw the mate pacing the quar- 
ter-deck. . The wind seemed to be 
astern, the water rushed by in whirls 
of foam. As Freeman paused by the 
rail, he leaped upon him—pinned him 
there for a moment, looked deep into 
his eyes, then cast him overboard. He 
watched the foam close over the de- 
tested face, erasing it from the world. 

Once or twice the Dago lost himself. 
As sleep mastered him more and more, 
the mate’s face haunted him pet- 
sistently. He saw him fall from aloft, 
and strike on his face. He saw him 
strangled—the face black, the eyes 
staring. He saw him with throat cut 
from ear to ear—the face set in a 
terrible grin of death. Once he seemed 
to be falling through endless space, 
side by side with the mate ; as Free- 
man turned and_ twisted, his face 
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flashed here and there. The Dago 
struck at it. For a moment it 
vanished ; when it reappeared, blood 
streamed from it. He cried aloud, 
struck again and again, felt that what 
he hit was soft and dead—— 

“Shut up, you ravin’ Dago!” a 
man opposite cried with an oath. 

Carlo roused, lay very still, and 
tried to recall what he had been say- 
ing. Suddenly he realised that it was 
oppressively hot. The shutter above 
his bunk was closed; he found the 
hasp, and threw it open. Two men sat 
outside on the water-way, holding a 
low and unintelligible conversation. 

He wondered who was smoking— 
thought that every one in the watch 
had gone to sleep long ago. Perhaps 
the man he had awakened—— He 
leaned out and looked for the glow of 
a pipe; the forecastle was dark and 
silent. A breath of tobacco smoke 
might come through the windows ; he 
glanced at the men outside. They were 
not smoking. He fell back wearily, re- 
solved to sleep. 

Another cloud of smoke drifted 
across his bunk, drawn by the window, 


and he sat up with an instinctive fear. 
His dulled perception was slow to form 


conclusions. He sniffed again—wood 
smoke! The explanation flashed upon 
him: the ship-was on fire! In one 
wild leap he landed on the deck, 
streaming. 

“What the devil’s struck you 
now?’’ growled the voice. 

“Fire! Fire!’? The Dago danced 
on the hot deck. At that cry they came 
tumbling out, half awake. 

“Feel the deck! She’s afire down 
forward!” 

“ Bring the lantern! ”’ 

“Here you are! Smoke comin’ up 
along the bulkhead ! ”’ 

_ | Gimme a knife. The pitch is boil- 
in’! There! ”’ 

“ Look down there ! ”’ 

‘“ She’s afire in the fore-hold ! ”” 
Pe eet as the second mate, a 
» faw-boned man, s amon 
them. ‘‘ What's all du now?” he 

demanded. ‘Come, what’s up? ”’ 

i Fire, sir! Carlo, he smelled—— ”’ 

Fire!” He grabbed the two 
nearest men by their shirt-collars. ‘‘ If 
any 0’ you—— ” 

No, sir! No, sir! 


S’elp me, 
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we was all asleep! Look down here, 
sir!”’ 

Smoke was pouring from the opened 
seam. The men drew back in a 
huddled group. Behind them, near 
the door, Carlo prayed aloud in a 
hoarse, rapid whisper. 

‘*Get some clothes on! Boots! 
Boots ! ’’ yelled the second mate, clear- 
ing his way to the deck. ‘‘ Hustle 
now! This means business! ”’ 

A growing panic robbed the Dago of 
all sanity. He rushed out, and followed 
the officer aft. Up the quarter-deck he 
ran, shrieking ‘‘ Fire! Fire! Fire! ”’ 
The mate, dashing up the forward 
companion in his underclothes, encoun- 
tered him just outside the cabin door, 
and, without stopping, levelled him to 
the deck with a _ tremendous blow. 
From the fore pari of the ship men 
were swarming aft, uttering a medley 
of cries. The steersman abandoned 
the wheel; the ship began to swing 
from her course. ‘lhen, above the up- 
roar, the Captain made himself heard. 

** Get the fore-hatch off, Mr. Free- 
man. You damned Dutchman, go 
back to the wheel, or I’ll blow your 
brains out! A couple o’ men rig a 
snatch-block on the fore-royal back- 
stay, and roll aft the deck-tub. Car- 
penter, get the force-pump into gear. 
You, Tom and Charlie, pass forward 
those buckets from the after-house. 
Haul up the foresail, Mr. Sands, and 
get the sail off the foremast as quick 
as heaven will let you! ”’ 

** Aye, aye, sir! Aye, aye, sir!” 
The men began working furiously, 
their courage restored by a steady 
word of command. The foresail hung 
in the buntlines when they started the 
fore-hatch; a lurid glare flickered 
among its billowy curves, 

‘*That looks wicked!’ cried the 
Captain, jumping to the main-deck 
and running forward. 

The mate met him at the corner of 
the house. ‘‘ She’s all afire forward, 
sir,’’ he exclaimed. 

‘““Well, get the sail off the fore- 
mast!’ 

“*1’m afraid we'll never handle it, 
sir!’ 

The Captain wheeled on him angrily. 
‘* Shut up your mouth! Don’t you 
know better than to talk like that? 
You’re as bad as the Dago!’” Carlo 
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ran by them, still screaming. ‘‘ Set 
him to work drawing water—keep him 
busy. He’s a bad influence in a time 
like this.’ 

The wind was fast dying; on the 
port beam lightning flashed inces- 
santly. The glare from the fore-hatch 
grew brighter ; the ship radiated a dull 
glow into the night. A tense fear 
settled upon the ship’s company ; they 
worked swiftly and silently. They were 
fighting fire on the open sea. 


HH. 


They had been figiting three hours. 
Soon after midnight the wind died to 
a flat calm; the sails lay against the 
masts, and the ship lost stecrage-way. 

‘*Those damned fireworks!’’ the 
Captain muttered. ‘‘ They were stowed 
I’m afraid she’s gone, Mr. 
Freeman.’’ He swore savagely. 

‘‘TIt’s hard, sir!’’ said the mate, 
wiping his flushed face. ‘* It’s hard!”’ 
He glanced at the men crowded abaft 
the forward house. Their half-naked 
bodies gleamed in the wild light of 
the open main-hatch. Flames ran 


forward. 


along the hatch-combing like thin red 
hands, got a hold, and reared up sud- 


denly. Below, a roaring furnace licked 
up bucketfuls of water without effect. 

‘‘We mustn’t let the crew get 
started, Mr. Freeman! ”’ said the Cap- 
tain, in a low voice. ‘* You may as 
well get the boats out. Keep cool, and 
keep the men cool! ”’ 

Freeman returned to the main-deck, 
and bent over the hatch for a last look. 
On the opposite side of the deck the 
Dago gave a madcry. He had seen 
the mate’s face, drawn and hopeless, 
shining in the firelight. It stood out 
boldly against the darkness, as he had 
seen it in his dreams. Again his spirit 
narrowed to a single thought; his 
hand stole to his breast and touched 
the stiletto blade. 

That cry was a signal to the crew. 
They threw down their buckets ; one of 
them broke from the crowd and came 
towards the mate. ‘‘ How long are we 
goin’ t’ stay here?’ he growled, 
pointing to the hatch. ‘* Look a’ 
that!” 

Freeman knocked him down without 
a word. ‘‘ We’ll stay till the Cap’n 
gives the word! ”’ he said, kicking the 
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prostrate man. ‘‘ Now, get up! Go 
torw ard and find a watch-tackle! Get 
up off your knees, you coward!” An 
angry murmur came from the crowd, 
I'reeman stepped towards them. “ Be. 
have yourselves, now, or some one’ll 
get hurt! Charlie, run up and put a 
sling on the starboard fore preventor 
backstay. Yes, the boats are going 
out—— ”’ 

Alongside the ship the water stirred 
with a slow, oily motion. They sent 
the two boats overboard like feathers ; 
hands that had been backward at fire- 
fighting now worked with a will. The 
fire swelled, reached about the main- 
deck, and caught among the lower 
shrouds. The boats were dropped 
abaft the main-channels, and loaded 
with provisions. From the fore- 
hatch, now neglected, spurted a tall 
streamer of flame, that ran up the mast 
like a bright vine. 

““T can’t hold the men much 
longer! ’’ said the mate to himself. 
‘*Get a move on there, with those 
stores!’’ he shouted. Something led 
him to the port rail ; his jaw dropped, 
and for an instant he stood rooted to 
the spot. **Good heavens, look 
what’s coming !’’ Then he turned and 
ran aft, stumbling along the alley- 
way. ‘“‘Cap’n! Cap’n! Where's 
the Cap’n? ”’ 

The man at the wheel pointed down 
the after companion. ‘* Cap’n! Below, 
there! ’’ shouted the mate. ‘‘ Come on 
deck, sir! Big squall—— ”’ 

The Captain had been making the 
last entry in the log-book; he came up 
two steps at a time, the pen still in his 
hand. <A_ high black squall hung 
above the stern, spreading well on the 
port beam in a wide arch. Lightning 
knit a pattern on its face; by the 
flashes they could see the hollow empti- 
ness of the huge cloud. A cold puff 
of wind fanned about them, like a 
breath from a cave. 

‘*Go forward, Mr. Freeman! Look 
after the men!’’ said the Captain, 
sharply. ‘‘ Let go the main mizzen 
t’ gallant halyards—let ‘em run 
down.’’ He turned to the helmsman. 
‘“Keep her off before it when she 
gathers way. Put your wheel up! 
D’ you understand?’’ He stood by 
the weather bitts a moment, waiting 
for the ship to begin to move. The 
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topgallant yards dropped with a rush ; 
the sails bellied and flapped in the 
freshening breeze. A coniused noise 
arose in the waist of the ship. Sud- 
denly 2 sharp cry for heip rang out. 

“Come forward, Cap’n! Come for- 
ward—— ’’ The mate's voice sounded 
faint and hard-pressed. 

The crew had broken traces, under 
terror of the squall, and were making 
a rush for the boats. That call for 
help was the mate’s last cry ; a man 
hit him from behind with a capstan- 
bar, and knocked him into the scup- 
pers. There he lay stunned, while the 
mad mob swarmed over his body. 
Fear was loose at last—a savage fear 
that showed in their eyes. Behind 
them, flames from the main-hatch 
tossed higher and higher, threatening 
the side where the boats lay. 

“Jump! Jump!’ yelled the 
leaders, as they swung into the main 
rigging. 

They found themselves looking 
down the barrel of the Captain’s gun. 
He had run along the bulwarl:s, and 
stood braced along the shccrpole, 


sweeping the deck with a revoiver. 


For an instant the issue trembled in 
the balance; the leaders fell back, but 
the body of the mob pressed forward 
under its own momentum, until the 
crew were jammed together against 
the starboard bulwarks. A strange 
hush fell upon the deck ; every cye fol- 
lowed the wandering barrel of the re- 
volver. The Captain waited until the 
silence had grown intense. 

“Get away from that rail!’’ he 
shouted, suddenly. ‘‘ Do you want to 
die?”’ Out of the corner of his eye 
he saw that the wheel had been again 
deserted. ‘‘Go back and put the 
helm up!’’ He pointed with the re- 
volver, “‘ Hans, go back to the wheel ! 
Move—— ”’ 

“You can bore me full of holes— 
1 won’t lose my turn “ 

The Captain’s finger trembled on 
the trigger. Before he could fire, a 
voice spoke from the rear of the 
crowd. “I will steer!’’ It was 
Carlo, the Dago. 

“Run! She’s coming to!’ com- 
— the Captain. ‘‘ Put the wheel 

As the Dago dashed aft, he cast a 
triumphant glance at the senseless 
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body of the mate. An insane fancy 
had inspired him to this course. When 
he felt the breeze and saw the ship 
broaching to, he realised that a turn 
of the wheel would rake her deck with 
flame. The mate lay just abaft the 
main-hatch; he could not possibly 
escape. 3etter than the knife—io 
burn him with fire! And the others— 
they might all be caught! He reached 
the wheel, and whirled it in exact con- 
tradiction to the Captain’s order. At 
the same moment that the rudder 
jammed hard down, the squall struck 
the Onward aback, fore and aft; a 
tremendous crash sounded above the 
roaring wind. 

Without warning, the foremast 
snapped off at the deck, dragging the 
main-topmast and_ topgallant-mast 
overboard. A large block fell from 
the main-topmast she heeled to 
starboard, and struck the whaleboat 
alongside, ripping half her bottom out. 
Loaded deeply, she sank like lead. The 
Captain, still backed against the main- 
shrouds, grasped a ratline and looked 
aloft ; about him the standing rigging 
sagged and whipped with vicious 
swings. He turned, confused: at 
that instant a man threw a heavy 
wocden bucket in his direction. It 
struck him full in the face—crushed 
his features shapeless. His grasp on 
the rigging relaxed; he sank slowly 
to his knees, and slipped overboard 
between the lanyards. As he dis- 
appeared, the crew swarmed up the 
bulwarks and swung into the channels. 

‘““Jump! Jump! There’s only one 
boat left! ”’ 

It seemed to the Dago that the ship 
would never come into the wind. Time 
was tangible, passing with the rush 
of the squall. By and by he heard a 
confused shouting over the side. He 
ran to the starboard rail. They were 
jumping for the boat ; some one had 
cut the painter, and she drifted rapidly 
to leeward. The water was full of 
swimming men. Two or three had 
reached the boat ; one of them got out 
an oar, and pulled madly. She came 
around in a_ wide arc, and forged 
under the stern of the ship. Soon a 
dozen men were hanging to one rail, 
dragging it under the choppy seas. A 
fight began ; screams cut through the 
squall, oars flashed in the lurid glare 
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of the fire. .The Dago followed them 
aft—leaned out, shouting, applauding 
the brutality. He saw a sharp oar- 
blade descend on a swimmer’s head; 
two arms shout out of the water, a 
bubbling cry reached his ears. 

He laughed aloud. They had 
escaped the flames—to kill each other ! 
Then a second inspiration of seaman- 
ship was given him, and he saw that 
he still had them at his mercy. The 
vessel had gathered sternway—the 
boat lay off the starboard quarter. He 
swung the wheel till the rudder was 
hard-a-starboard. The fury of the 
squall was driving into the Onward’s 
reversed sails; she staggered blindly, 
and an unnatural wave rolled from 
either quarter. In a moment her 
stern slid off towards the boat. In 
the thick of their hideous battle they 
did not see the ship until she was 
upon them. The Dago leered into 
their white faces, showing for an in- 
stant below him. He heard frantic 
curses; their uplifted oars rattled 
against the ship’s shelving stern. She 
rose on a little sea, hung above them, 
came down. A crash, a few last 
cries : the boat was gone! 

The Dago_ stood up, and looked 
about him. A fearful quietness pressed 
on his heart. What did it mean? 
Ah—he was alone! Alone—a burning 
ship—the boats gone! A _ deathly 
terror clutched his brain ; he gazed at 
the wheel with blank eyes. What 
should he do? He threw up his hands ; 
the wind flung them down. He opened 
his mouth: the wind stopped his 
voice. The squall was at its height ; 
aloft, he heard the broken gear snap- 
ping among the sails ; he felt the deck 
tremble beneath the crash of the 
wreckage. He was lost—alone! 

The ship now headed directly into 
the wind. Thick smoke poured aft. 
The Dago choked—fought at it with 
his hands. Fool, fool! To forget 
that the fire would burn him too! 
There must be something—some way. 
Cold sweat broke out on his forehead 
when he could not remember how to 
steer! A rush of sparks swept by, a 
gust of burning wind scorched his 
face. With a despairing cry he flung 
himself to the deck, and crept into the 
shelter of the after-house. 

Then the smoke eddied and the 
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Dago shrieked with a new terror. The 
mate stood in the port alley-way, His 
face was disfigured, his clothes were 
charred to the waist; he swung his 
hands back and forth with a fanning 
motion. ‘‘ What’s happened?” he 
gasped. ‘‘ Where’s—— ” 

‘‘ Don’ come!’ begged the Dago, 
**T ain’t kill you! ”’ 

The mate dropped into the shelter as 
the smoke again closed in. ‘ Hell, 
I’m not dead yet! ”’ he cried. 

The Dago’s heart leaped at the 
words. Not dead! A companion! 
He crept closer, forgetting his hatred 
in the wonderful comfort of a human 
presence. 

‘* Oh, oh!’’ he sobbed. 
All gone! I can’ help—— 

‘* Crawl to the wheel, and keep her 
hard-a-starboard,’’ the mate whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Perh: ps her stern will swing 
out—— ”’ His voice stopped sud- 
denly ; he fell back unconscious. 

The Dago: felt his way along the 
deck, and hung to the lower spokes of 
the wheel. After a while, the smoke 
drifted over the port quarter, and he 
saw that she had come around till the 
wind was abeam. He pulled himself 
up, and looked aloft. The sails on the 
mizzen were trembling, _ lifting; 
another moment, and they caught the 
wind. The ship hung for a long time 
—then slowly gathered way. Now he 
remembered! Frantically he put the 
wheel over; she answered his touch, 
paid off, and once more flung the ban- 
ner of smoke and flames over her 
bow. 

The Dago 1 
compass-card, and steered. Every 
time the ship swerved his heart came 
into his mouth. He must not lose 
control of her now! She steered hard, 
with the only sail on the mizzen-mast. 
He whined and prayed as he struggled 
with the wheel. Dawn broke at last, 
the wind fell, and the fire worked aft 
in the face of the driving rain. The 
mate stirred, opened his eyes, sat up, 
and gazed at the Dago in bewilderment. 
‘‘ What the devil!’’ He held up 4 
burned hand, regarded it for a 
moment, and got his bearings with an 
oath. 

‘* So she paid off,’’ he said, stagger 
ing to his feet and holding himself up 
by the edge of the house. “‘ Where 


** Gone! 


fixed his eyes on the 
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are the boats? Where’s—— How 


long—— ' , 

The Dago covered his face with 
his hands. ‘‘ Gone!’’ he sobbed. 

‘“Well—— ”’ The mate clutched 
the rim of the house, and chose his 
words slowly. ‘‘ We’ve got to get 
out! There’s a boat!’’ He pointed 
to the Captain’s dinghy, lashed on top 
of the house. 

“How can—two——’’ began the 
Dago, shaking a hand with first and 
second fingers extended. 

“We must! ’’ cried Freeman. ‘‘ Un- 
hook that boom-tackle!’’ He pulled 
himself up the steps, and lurched for- 
ward. Everything that he touched 
gave him intense pain. He set his 
jaws with desperate resolution, threw 
down the coil of the spanker halyards 
and began to cut and knot a sling. 
After great exertions they got the boat 
clear of the rail, and lowered her away. 

The ship had swung for the last 
time into the dying breeze; the fire 
was upon them. As the boat touched 
the water the Dago threw himself 
from the mizzen channels into her 
stern. The mate gave a_ parting 
glance about the deck, slid down the 
painter, cut the boat adrift, and 
tumbled in a heap on the forward 
thwart. 

‘Burn, damn you! Burn!’ he 
cried, rocking his body to and fro. 

When he looked again the Onward 
was half a mile away, still head into 
the wind. Flames towered above her 
mizzen truck. The squall had passed; 
the roar of the fire came to him across 
a calm sea. On the eastern horizon 
the sun rose hot and clear. 


’” 


Ill. 


Throughout that day the mate sat 


on the forward thwart, staring 
Straight ahead. The pain of his burns 
had become a torture. He held himself 
bolt upright, breathing through 
clenched teeth. The sun would have 
killed him had he been well. Once 
or twice he glanced at the burning 
ship ; at last he realised with indiffer- 
ence that she was gone. He had not 
seen her go. After that, he forgot 
her. External thoughts were second- 
ary; the pain monopolised his ego. 
His one instinct was to beat that pain, 
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and live. The fight grew worse as the 
day wore on. 

The Dago slept. The excitement of 
such a_ twenty-four hours had ex- 
hausted him, body and spirit. At noon 
he roused for a moment, dipped his 
hat in the water, and pulled it low 
over his eyes. The heat seemed to 
have overpowered him. Under a 
cloudless sky the tiny boat floated in 
the heart of a shimmering silence. 
Not a breeze ruffled the water, not a 
cry: the boat was gone! 

The day passed, the sun lowered and 
shone beneath the Dago’s hat-brim. 
He awoke, sat up, looked forward. An 
appalling wave of memory struck him. 
He recalled the events of the night— 
the ship, the fire, the falling mast, the 
savage fighting alongside. The per- 
spective grew clearer ; he jumped into 
the present, remembered how they had 
left the vessel, realised where they 
were. The vessel——! He scanned 
the horizon wildly, followed and com- 
pleted its unbroken circle. Nothing in 
sight! He jumped up, rocking the 
boat violently. 

‘* What is todo?’’ he cried. ‘‘ No 
water! No bread! No ships—— 
Is many ships come this place? Is 
any land——?” 

The mate turned, showing a face 
drawn with anguish. ‘‘ Shut up!”’ 
he said, slowly. All the life was gone 
from his voice. He flung out his 
arms with a_ gesture of despair. 
‘*Leave me alone!’’ he _ groaned, 
crouching in his old position on the 
thwart. 

Twilight came on. The glow of the 
sunset faded ; out of the east crept a 
mysterious, purple gloom. A thin 
moon trailed on the western horizon. 
Stars appeared in the midst of the en- 
croaching shadow. A vast loneliness 
settled upon the ocean ; for countless 
miles on either hand nothing moved or 
made a sound. 

The Dago kept his eyes on the bow. 
He felt that the mate was dying ; the 
thought dismayed him, To be alone 
with Death—in the darkness—he knew 
that it would drive him mad! Already 
he was half insane with thirst and 
fear. His eyes became disordered ; 
he saw spurts of flame, dizzy revolving 
globes, shapes that swelled to enor- 
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mous proportions, flickering phantoms 
that came and went with. inconceivable 
rapidity. Suddenly, the face that had 
haunted his dreams the night before 
presented itself close to him. His 
throat closed on a scream. It was 
the mate’s face, looking at him from 
the bow of the boat. In the dim 
moonlight it seemed soulless, vacant, 
hideous beyond words. 

The Dago reflected rapidly. Free- 
man must be mad. No man could 
have a face like that and not be mad. 
Would he remember who was in the 
stern? Idiot! Madmen attacked 
everybody! But Freeman was in- 
jured, dying. He might be able to 


beat him off. The Dago listened. In 
the great stillness he heard an inter- 
mittent breathing—slight movements. 
Freeman was shifting his position! 
Cold, terror, such as only cowards 
by night, ran in the Dago’s 


know 
blood. 

The sky had grown darker. 
seemed forming before his 
Heaven! For light to see—in case 
Again he listened. A sudden cry electri- 
fied him, a hoarse bellow, like the chal- 
lenge of a wounded beast. An indis- 
tinct form upheaved itself in the bow. 
The Dago shrieked, and covered his 
face with his hands. An abrupt 
motion caused the boat to pitch spas- 
modically. A jar shook her from 
stem to stern. He heard a gasp, 
almost at his feet. The profound 
silence of the night succeeded ; the 
rocking of the boat gradually died 
away. 

The Dago had passed into a world 
of unreality, far beyond the bounds of 
fear. He dared not look or move. 
The mate was dead! A Thing lay in 
the bottom of the boat! He felt that 
it was watching him. A flash of 
lightning from the oncoming squall 
illuminated the scene; the Dago 
snatched away his hands. Yes! 
There ! The body had fallen be- 
tween the midship and after thwart ; 
the face was upturned, thrust into the 
bilge ; the eyes were wide open. Win 
a convulsion of utter terror, the Dago 
saw that they were fixed on him! 
He carried the nightmare into the im- 
penetrable blackness that followed the 
lightning. Something awful,  un- 
imaginable, must have entered into 


A mist 
eyes. 
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Freeman’s body! Hark! What was 
that? Was it stirring? Rain began 
to fall; the rising wind cut sharp 
waves against the boat’s side. She 
pitched restlessly once or _ twice. 
Again the lightning—the Dago saw 
the body of the dead man move. It 
rolled over; an arm that had rested 
across the after thwart dropped with a 
thud. Blackness swallowed the world 
once more. The Dago sat quite still, 
nerveless, undone. When the next 
flash came, he beheld the dead arms 
stretched out towards him across the 
bottom boards. The Thing seemed 
crawling—approaching. The light 
vanished. He felt a touch—something 
soft against his ankle. Then his 
brain snapped, and consciousness left 
him. 


IV. 


He awoke into a world of light and 
delirium. Where he was, how he had 
come there, he could not recall. He 
accepted his situation without ques- 
tion. The past intruded but dimly. 
He had escaped from some calamity ; 
in a vague way, he felt the influence of 
criminal occurrences. A murder 
seemed to be impressed upon his mind. 
A face constantly eluded him, 
Vacantly he surveyed the waste of 
waters, examined the boat, observed 
the dead body at his feet. Thirst 
raged throughout his body. At last 
he tried to drink salt water, choked, 
and fell back exhausted. The sun 
climbed higher ; a second cloudless day 
began. 

For hours the Dago sat huddled in 
the stern-sheets, motionless, gazing 
into the sky with blank eyes. Mon- 
strous phantasmagoria crowded upon 
him—fragmentary episodes of memory, 
wandering images, imaginative fears 
—all bound in a strange continuity. 
By slow degrees, he sank into somno- 
lence. The sea about him seemed to 
be the Mediterranean ; he made out a 
coast near by—recognised a familiar 
scene of his youth. Sounds of oars 
came faintly to his ears. He 
heard voices, swelling, pursuing. 
The old furtive feeling returned ; 
he shook off his drowsiness and 
sat up. Some one had called to 
him. He must hide; he must 
never allow himself to be found— 
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never, never! Listen! Again— 
nearer He locked around. 

A boat was rapidly closing in on his 
starboard quarter. A man stood up in 
her stern—waved at him, shouted! So 
—they had almost caught him! But 
there was still time. Under water, 
they would not be able to follow his 
course. He could swim to that coast. 
Once he had swum miles under water ; 
it was to reach an island where a girl 
lived; he remembered Ha! 
Now—— 

“Stop him! He’s going to jump 
overboard!’’ cried the mate of the 
bark Ella, giving a violent wrench to 
his steering-oar. The whale-boat 
struck the dinghy with a crash; the 
bow-man, waiting for the chance to 
jump, reached the little cockle-shell 
while the command was being uttered. 
But it was too late. Before the boats 
touched, the man that they had been 
watching for the last hour was gone. 

“Look here! See what’s in the 
bottom ! ”’ 
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The mate of the Ella peered across 
** Dead man, 
‘* Any signs 


the two gunwales. 
huh !’”’ he commented. 
o’ foul play? ”’ 

‘** No, sir. Burned to a crisp! ”* 

** Keep your eyes open for the other 
man, boys. He may come up. Too 
bad we surprised him. Probably crazy 
with hunger and thirst. Looked like a 
Dago, didn’t he, Jimmy? ’”’ 

‘Yes, sir. Here’s a name on the 
bow—Onward. The paint’s_ all 
blistered.”’ 

‘*Onward! I knew her mate, Buck 
Freeman. Let’s have another look at 
that body. Good heavens, it’s him! ”’ 

They waited half-an-hour, spying in 
all directions. Nothing appeared on 
the surface of the water. ‘‘ No use 
staying here,’’ the mate said at last. 
‘** He’s done for by this time. Let the 
ocean bury its dead! Hm—I knew 
him well—Buck Freeman 0’ the 
clipper-ship Onward — burned at 
sea!’ 

















By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


bedroom door and switched on 

the electric light. <A tall, slim 
young man in evening dress was 
standing by her dressing-table, with 
a charred match in one hand, while 
the other was apparently shut tight 
over something. 

Miss Grainger started slightly, but 
immediately recovered her habitual 
composure. 

**I am afraid I am disturbing you ?”’ 
she said, with a sweet, slow drawl. 

The expression on the young man’s 
face just fell short of being tragic as 
he stood motionless, looking at her. 
He had fine grey eyes and good looks 
of an intellectual sort. 

Miss Grainger advanced into the 
room. ‘‘I do hope it’s not the opal 
star; I shouldn’t like to lose that, but 
anything else I’m sure you're wel- 
come to.”’ 

“‘I’m not a thief,’? he 
steadily ; ‘‘ worse than 
—a cad.”’ 

‘“What does a cad gome into a 
lady’s bedroom for?’’ she asked _in- 
terestedly. 

““You would not believe me if I told 
you—and it wouldn’t make things 
better,’’ he said in a low voice. 

“* Tell me all the same,’’ she said 
pleasantly ; ‘‘ you can’t guess how 
curious I am.’’ She had an American 
accent as well as the slow drawl, but 
it was only just enough to convey a 
piquant impertinence. 

*“T made a bet of £100,”’ he said, 
**that your hair wasn’t dyed. I had 
to furnish proofs, so I came in to get 
—this.’"’ He opened his left hand 
and showed a tangle of brilliantly gol- 
den hair. ‘‘I found it, as I had 
hoped, in the toilet-tidy.’’ 

Miss Grainger stiffened.‘‘ Then the 
whole hotel knows that you were com- 
ing in here?’’ 

“Ne, he 


M' Isabel Grainger opened her 


said un- 
that—a cad 


said, 


flushing 


hotly, 


‘* there are only two in the secret, and 
I said I would bribe the chamber. 
maid.’”’ 

‘* And why didn’t you?’’ Her man- 
ner had relaxed again. 

‘““] didn’t want servants’ gossip; 
I prefer to do my own dirty work.” 

‘* Preferred to be seen walking into 
my room ?”’ 

‘“T came in by the balcony. 
next door.’’ 

Miss Grainger shivered a little. The 
rooms were on the third floor and 
there was a great yawning gap be- 
tween the two balconies. 

‘“ You seem to me a very desperate 
characier,’’ she said ; ‘‘ your life isn't 
worth more than £100?”’ 

‘* My life is worth less to me than 
somebody else’s life; I could risk 
mine to save hers. I would do any 
wild and desperate act to get money 
to save hers.’’ His face was _hag- 
gard, his lips were set. 

‘** Don’t you think you owe it to me 
to give me an explanation?’’ Miss 
Grainger’s tone was encouraging ; she 
was really enjoying herself intensely. 

*“Yes—I_ will explain—you have 
been generous ; you might have rung 
the bell and denounced me as a thief.” 
He hesitated; his teeth bit into his 
lips ; it was not easy to explain things 
to this cool American heiress. 

‘* You are rolling in money,”’ he be- 
gan at last determinedly ; ‘‘ you don’t 
know what it means to be poor—so 
poor that when one’s wife, one’s best 
and dearest, falls ill, one has not a 
cent with which to get her well again. 
There is only one Sanatorium, one 
doctor that can cure her—but they are 
both dear, and it will be a matter of at 
least six months. Six months!” he 
repeated savagely, ‘‘ and I had just £6 
—everything else had gone to pay the 
journey out and the doctor’s consulta- 
tion.’”’ He stopped, fixing Miss 
Grainger’s eyes defiantly. 
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“ Where is she—what did you do?” 
she asked tensely. 

“ Left her at the Sanatorium and de- 
termined 1 would make a desperate 
gamble—came to this fashionable hotel 
—traded on my name and began to 
play billiards with the rich young 
noodles. I am a crack at billiards—I 
have won a lot; have won also at 
poker—sheer luck that. This ’’— 
showing the hair—‘‘ was my last, my 
biggest throw ; a most caddish device, 
I admit, but I didn’t care much about 
that before. Now I care.’’ He began 
to put the hair back into the toilet- 
tidy. 

‘““What are you doing?’’ cried 
Miss Grainger sharply. 

‘*You don’t think—that now 

‘“Don’t be so absurd,’’ she said 
vehemently ; ‘‘ as if it mattered! I am 
really most tremendously honoured : 
£100 for that! Why it would be 
almost worth while to sell the lot at 
that rate! Only how are you going to 
prove anything? ”’ 

‘The coiffeur said he would know 
at a glance if one got a bit of hair—it 
is he who is to decide.’’ 

‘** But suppose you lose? ”’ 

The ghost of a smile hovered about 
his mouth and completely changed his 
expression. 

‘I shan’t lose,’’ he said quietly. 

The door communicating with an 
adjoining room was thrown suddenly 
open, and a short, stoutish, youngish 
woman precipitated herself into the 
room. 

‘Are you there, Isabel?’’ she ex- 
claimed before she had got fairly in. 
Then she stopped short, gasped, and 
said, ‘* Well I never! ”’ 

Miss Grainger had not even the 
grace to blush. 

‘This gentleman has mistaken his 
room, Fanny,’’ she said with the. ut- 
most calm ; ‘‘ they gave him the wrong 
key in the office.” She turned to the 
young man and held out her hand 
smilingly. ‘‘ Rather an  unconven- 
tional way to make acquaintance,”’ 
She said, ‘‘ but any way is better than 
none. We shall be meeting again.”’ 

He bowed over her hand in courtly 
fashion. “You are more than kind,”’ 
he said earnestly. 


‘“ Not at all,’’ she answered with a 
radiant smile. 


”? 


With a final bow, in which he in- 
cluded the intruder, the young man 
threw open the unlatched door very 
expeditiously and left the room. 

‘* Well I never! ’’ said Mrs. Fanny 
Cooper again. 

Then as her cousin remained un- 
moved, she broke out, ‘‘ How on 
earth could he get fairly in like that 
with you in the room? ’”’ 

‘* He was here before me,’’ said 
Miss Grainger coolly. ‘‘ I found him 
fumbling for the electric light ; it’s on 
the other side in his room.”’ 

‘*T call it most suspicious,’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper condemningly. 

‘*How can you be so_ absurd, 
Fanny?’’ returned Miss Grainger 
irritably ; ‘‘ he is a gentleman—a Mr. 
Montagu, of a very good English 
family.’’ 

‘** Perhaps, but as poor as Lazarus ; 
he writes—or something; Mr. Pea- 
body’s been telling me about him ; he 
can’t imagine how he can afford an 
hotel like this.’’ 

‘* How can you talk to that blatant 
old scandal-monger?’’ said Miss 
Grainger disdainfully. 

‘“ How can you chat familiarly in 
your room with a man who’s probably 
an adventurer—who spends all his time 
at cards and billiards?’’ her cousin re- 
torted. 

‘** Oh, what a bore you are, Fanny! 
I was only too delighted to make his 
acquaintance. He’s clever and dis- 
tinguished-looking, and that’s all one 
wants in an hotel ; he shines like a sun 
among all the German Jews and tubby, 
amorous-looking Frenchmen that the 
place is filled with. I’ve been longing 
to know him.”’ 

‘You'll be getting yourself into 
a scrape some day with your craze 
for nicking up promiscuous sorts of 
people,’’ said her cousin, sermonis- 
ingly; ‘‘a very good thing your 
father sent me with you! These 
Swiss hotels are veritable hunting- 
grounds for adventurers.’’ 

‘*] love adventurers,’’ said Miss 
Grainger with her sweet drawl; 
‘* there is a resource and daring about 
them that appeal to me. I like thieves 
too, if they are clever; they’re ao 
worse than the rest of us; everybody 
with a heap of money must have 
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stolen a time 
or other.’’ 

** You’re incorrigible,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, disgustedly, turning towards 
her own room. 

‘* Do shut the door, please,’’ ker 
cousin called after her; ‘‘ and when 
you honour me with a visit, I wish 
you’d knock; it’s detestable t.» have 
one’s téte-a-tétes incontinently dis- 
turbed.’’ 

‘*A most delightfully exciting ad- 
venture,’’ was Miss Grainger’s men- 
tal comment, as she shook out her 
golden locks. Then feelingly, ‘‘What 
a darling!’’ and later, pensively, 
‘What a hero!’’ 

The adventure took a nasty turn, 
however, the next day. When Mrs. 
Cooper was dressing for dinner she 
couldn’t find a brooch set with black 
pearls and containing some hair from 
the head of her defunct husband. In 
two minutes she had come to the un- 
shakable conviction that it had been 
stolen out of her room by Mr. 
Montagu the evening before. 

In vain her cousin expostulated, 
and, searching diligently, declared 


part of it some 


that it would turn up. 


“*T shall denounce him to the hotel 
manager this very evening,’’ she said 
vindictively. 

It was only after great pressure 
from Miss Grainger, who pointed out 
that she would expose herself to an 
action for defamation of character, 
that she consented to put off her de- 
nunciation until the following day. 

After dinner, when she thought her 
cousin safely in the clutches of Mr. 
Peabody, Miss Grainger slipped up to 
her room and wrote a note. She rang 
and told the maid to find Mr. Montagu, 
wherever he was, and give it to him. 
After five minutes of tense, impatient 
waiting, she heard a tap at the door. 

** Come in,’’ she said breathlessly. 

Mr. Montagu entered. Miss Grain- 
ger locked the door after him, as also 
the door leading to her cousin’s room. 

He made as if he would stop her. 
** How can you compromise yourself 
in this rash fashion !’’ he said, almost 
sternly. 

She shook her head irritably. 

‘** Listen,’’ she said rapidly ; ‘‘ you 
must get away to-night, or all your 
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plans will fall through. You will be 
detained, perhaps for days, and there 
will be an ugly story. My cousin has 
lost a brooch and declares that you 
stole it last night. She is a terribly 
cbstinate little woman and is set on 
denouncing you.”’ 

His face had become grave. ‘‘ What 
shall I do?’’ he cried. ‘‘ It will look 
suspicious to clear out suddenly like 
that.’”’ 

** Lose yourself for a few days until 
I’ve had time to clear things up; the 
horrible brooch must be somewhere.” 

There was a sound as of a battering- 
ram at the communicating door. 

‘‘Tsabel!’’ cried Mrs. Cooper, 
‘*Open the door. I know perfectly 
well who you’ve got in there.” 

Miss Grainger paled. It was only 
for a moment, however ; the next she 
had unlocked and thrown open the 
door. 

** Come in,’’ she said airily. 

** You’ve been warning him, have 
you?’’ cried Mrs. Cooper, entering, 
very red in the face. ‘‘ Oh! you’re a 
shameless hussy, and you, sir—you’re 
a thief. Give me back my brooch 
this instant.”’ 

‘‘How dare you, Fanny?’ cried 
Miss Grainger. ‘‘ If you only knew 
what a frightful fool you are making 
of yourself! Mr. Montagu is here to- 
night and was here last night because 
I asked him to come. It was unwise, 
perhaps, but I don’t mind that. I 
must see my fiancé alone sometimes. 
She put a hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, and taking his arm put it 
round her waist. ‘* We didn’t intend 
to tell anybody yet, but I’m not going 
to have my future husband mixed up 
in a vulgar scandal such as you are 
bent in your obstinate folly on creat- 
ing. Oh! I'll tell Dad the way you’ve 
tyrannised over me.”’ She turned 
sobbingly and hid her face against 
Mr. Montagu’s shoulder. He held 
her closely to him, softly caressing 
her hair. ; 

‘* We didn’t intend to tell anybody 
until my book was published,” he 
said to Mrs. Cooper, with an air of 
calm proprietorship ; ‘* my love, how- 
ever, could not wait till then to de- 
clare itself.’ 

Mrs. Cooner’s expression was a 





study in violently-conflicting emotions. 
But she could not storm at the back 
of Isabel’s head, and there was a cool 
and baffling dignity about Mr. 
Montagu which made her suddenly 
feel cheap and noisy. 

“‘T wash my hands of you now and 
for ever, Isabel,’’ she said in a voice 
which she intended to be menacing 
and awful, as, sweeping out of the 
room with an attempted grandeur of 
gait, she banged the door after her. 

“‘Thank heaven for that!’’ ejacu- 
lated Miss Grainger under her breath, 
as she gently disengaged herself. 

She was blushing furiously 
time. 

“It was a desperate remedy,”’ she 
said deprecatingly, ‘‘ but it worked— 
and that’s the main thing.’”’ 

Mr. Montagu only gazed at her 
with a rapt expression; he appeared 
to be extremely excited. 

“You will get away first thing 
to-morrow morning,’’ she said, agita- 
tedly. ‘‘ Of course I couldn’t keep 
this farce up.”’ 

“No, no—I suppose not—of 
course not,’’ he replied in a dazed 
fashion. Then 


this 


pulling himself to- 
gether, he held out his hand. 


“You are superb—heroic—some- 
thing undreamed of. How can I 
ever repay you?’’ 

Miss Grainger wrung his hand. 
*‘Do clear out soon, won’t you ?’’ she 
said, quiveringly. Then, shame- 
facedly, ‘‘ Did you get the money ?”’ 

“Yes, yes—that’s all right,’’ he 
returned hurriedly. 

“You have enough? You won't 
accept a loan?’’ she asked, with flam- 
ing cheeks. 

“No, a thousand thanks—I have 
enough now.”’ 

He was gone and Miss Grainger 
stood panting. She drew a long 
breath. ‘‘ Ah!’ she said at last. 
“That was life!” 

There was a heated discussion later 
with Mrs. Cooper—heated, that is, on 
Mrs. Cooper’s part. Isabel remained 
perfectly calm, and when her cousin’s 
fireworks became acutely annoying, 
drawled softly, ‘‘ Let’s separate—shall 
we?—it would be pleasanter all round. 
Dad invited you as a companion for 
me, not as a chaperon. It’s not be- 
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cause you are a few years older and 
have had the misfortune to be mar- 
ried that I’m going to let you tyran- 
nise over me. I'll advertise for some- 
one to-morrow ; drawing a salary has 
a wonderful power of keeping a per- 
son in her place.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper cooled down at once 
at least thirty degrees. She was 
enjoying her European tour im- 
mensely, and it was being financed by 
Mr. Grainger, who  idolised his 
daughter and swore by everything 
that she said or did. She stammered, 
apologised, contradicted herself, and 
then said lamely :— 

‘* All I mean is that I can’t imagine 
how or where you made his acquain- 
tance.”’ 

‘* That’s my business,’’ said her 
cousin tartly, with a slight increase in 
colour. 

The next day Miss Grainger learned 
that Mr. Montagu had left, and the 
same afternoon Mrs. Cooper found 
her brooch. She had left it in a fichu 
which, with her usual careless un- 
tidiness, she had flung into one of her 
trunks. Miss Grainger then unde- 
ceived her cousin as to her engage- 
ment with Mr. Montagu, extremely 
relishing her horrified astonishment. 

‘*Didn’t I do it well?’’ she cried 
gleefully. ‘*‘ And he played up to me 
splendidly. Talk about stage love- 
making !—I can hardly hope ever 
again to experience anything half so 
real.”’ 

Mindful of the threat of the night 
before, Mrs. Cooper contained her in- 
dignation as well as she could, though 
she was genuinely perturbed and 
shocked. 

‘*You are not afraid of having 
seriously compromised yourself ?’’ she 
asked helplessly. 

‘* Not I!”’ returned Miss Grainger, 
‘** He’s a gentleman—the real article. 
Besides—he’s married.” 

It was this latter reflection which 
was uppermost in her mind as Miss 
Grainger leaned her white arms on the 
dressing-table and shook out her hair 
in preparation for retiring. 

‘‘The bitter irony of Fate,’’ she 
said, apostrophising her reflection in 
the glass. ‘*‘ One meets a really first- 
class man only to find that he’s 
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already married.’’ A pause, then pen- 
sively, with a note of hopefulness, 
** Perhaps his wife will die in spite of 
the sanatorium.’’ A_ pause, then 
again, with a pout, ‘‘ But I shouldn’t 
like to have a widower.”’ 


e . o 


Some months later Miss Grainger 
and Mrs. Cooper were in London for 
the Season. They had taken a fur- 
nished flat and with good introduc- 
tions were going everywhere. It was 
not long before they heard of a Mr. 
Montagu, whose _ recently-published 
book had made a great boom. 

One day Miss Grainger met him. 
It was at a ball. It was just 
hefore supper that she espied Mr. 
Montagu. He saw her at the same 
time and came towards her, glowing. 

‘‘Miss Grainger,’’ he cried de- 
lightedly, ‘‘ I counted on finding you 
here. May I have the honour of tak- 


ing you into supper ?”’ 

She shook his outstretched hand 
cordially, and turning towards 
partner murmured sweetly :— 

‘*So sorry, but I must really give 


her 


Mr. Montagu the preference—such a 
very old friend.” 

They found a sequestered table. 
She talked about his book. She had 
read it; it was splendid. 

‘‘T’ve written better things than 
that,"’ he said, ‘‘ but this has just 
happened to catch on, and I have leapt 
from obscurity. into being almost the 
fashion. Everything comes together.’’ 

She noticed that he had on a mourn- 
ing ring and a band of crape on his 
arm, and felt timid about asking him 
the questions which trembled on her 
lips. 

re But I’m glad I was once so poor,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘ Otherwise I should never 
have known vou.’’ 

‘*VYou don’t know me very well,”’ 
said. Miss Grainger rebukingly 

‘Don’t 1?—when I look at you 
every day!’’ He drew out of an in- 
ner pocket a gold miniature case and, 
opening it, disclosed to Miss Grain- 
ger her own image, in soft, subdued 
colouring. 

‘* Where did you get it?’’ she asked 
sharply. 
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‘From a photographer’s in Now 
York.”’ 

_“ Your gratitude for a trifling ser- 

vice is excessive, and quite ex. 
aggeratedly displayed,’’ said Miss 
Grainger with haughtiness. To be 
making love to her when his wife 
could hardly have been dead more 
than a few months was, to say the 
least of it, indelicate. 

““Yes—er—of course, gratitude 
does carry one to great lengths.’ He 
opened the other side of the miniature 
and disclosed a little tangle of golden 
hair. 

Miss Grainger blushed hotly. 
**You’ve no right ’’—she began 
stormily. 

““ No right?’ he broke in reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ Why, I offered to return it to 
you once and you would not take it!” 

““Tt was only a whim,’’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘‘ I love adventures.”’ 

‘* But I abused your confidence,” 
he went on unheedingly. ‘I lied to 
you.”’ 

Miss Grainger stiffened into some- 
thing icy. 

** You lied ?’’ she said frozenly. 

** Yes, I lied,’’ he said solemnly. 
‘“* I said it was my wife who was ill. 
It was a lie. I am not married. It 
was my sister.”’ 

‘“Why did you say that?” she 
asked sternly. 

‘* An instinct of propriety—for your 
benefit. I thought it would save the 
situation a little.’’ 

Miss Grainger’s manner had relaxed 
again. ‘‘ And your sister?’’ she asked 
hesitatingly. 

“Is quite better,’’ he returned with 
fervour. 

** What does this mean then?” she 
queried, touching the crape on his 
coat. 

‘An uncle who has conveniently 
demised, leaving me to step into his 
fortune and estates.’’ 

Miss Grainger rose. ‘‘ My congra- 
tulations,’’ she said hurriedly, ‘‘ but I 
must be going back to the ballroom.” 

*“ Yes—er—but may I call—soon?” 

‘“ Do,’ she said with her sweet 
drawl, ‘‘ I’m sure that my cousin will 
be delighted to renew your acquaint- 
ance.”’ 
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E and his six-months-old bride 
had only been a week in the 
hills when the whole of India 

was electrified by the news of the 
Maizar outrage. 

“By Jove! There’s sure to be an 
expedition,’’ exclaimed ‘the Subaltern, 
his eyes sparkling at the thought, 
‘‘ and those lucky beggars on the fron- 
tier will all be in it again! ’’—this 
enviously. 

She said nothing, but her heart 
thanked Heaven that his regiment was 
not in the least likely to be sent. It was 
stationed too far away for one thing, 
and, for another, he was in a Bengal 
regiment, and in those days it was a 
tradition to send only Punjab regi- 
ments on these small frontier cam- 
paigns. 

She was new to India, new to the 
hazards and chances of a soldier’s life, 
and had no ambition. _If she ever had 
any, it was flooded out along with many 
other bygone characteristics by the full 
tide of the wonderful love which had 
come to her. Preferment meant 
nothing to her. Medals? Well, she 
would have liked him to possess many 
—earned in the past. The very possi- 
bility of war terrified her. 

At length she broke the silence: 

*““ Are you sure there’s no chance of 
the regiment going? ”’ 

“Not the least in the world—worse 
luck! ’’ 

But she was not fully assured, and 
clung to him more than ever that day : 
grudged to let him out of her sight for 
a moment, and her eyes ever caressed 
him hungrily. He would suddenly look 
up and surprise her yearning gaze, and, 
having an imagination and a very real 
love for her, nearly interpreted her 
thoughts rightly. 

His was the popular idea—a small 
punitive expedition, a short triumphant 
progress, a few honours—orders, 
brevets, and a new clasp to the frontier 


medal. Only to a very few was it 
given to know that India was to be in- 
volved in the biggest campaign she had 
had to face since the Afghan war of 
1878, nearly twenty years before. 

The telegram came at breakfast the 
next morning. There were many of 
them that day, all in the pale yellow 
envelopes reserved for ‘‘ urgent mes- 
sages,’’ and there were six or seven 
with his on the salver brought into the 
hotel dining-room. A wave of sickness 
came over her as the servant brought 
the salver to her husband. He took 
one of the envelopes, and opened it 
eagerly. 

It was from his Adjutant, brief and 
to the point: ‘‘ Return at once; regi- 
ment ordered to front.”’ 

‘“ Hurrah!’ he exclaimed. 
Jove, what luck! ”’ 

Others were opening their missives. 
There was a buzz all round the room, 
a buzz of excitement and of rejoicing. 
There was laughter; questions and 
answers were called from one table to 
another as the wires were opened by 
their addressees: there was the sound 
of chairs hurriedly pushed back on the 
tiled floor by those so keen to be off 
that they could not finish their break- 
fast. 

In the Himalayas, where one de- 
pends on dandies and a tonga-service 
to take one to the rail-head down in 
the plains below, there is always a diffi- 
culty in getting away suddenly, par- 
ticularly if there is likely to be a run 
on tongas, and Anglo-Indian man- 
hood is wont to think quickly 
and to the point. Those who 
were giving up their leave’ so 
joyously were already making up 
parties of three each for the tongas, 
and. arranging who should go to the 
tonga-oflfice to secure the vehicle for 
the trio. Through it all she sat 
dazed, the tears quietly stealing down 
her cheeks. She had known it all 
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along in her heart, but the certainty 
was none the less crushing. He looked 
up and saw the tears, and exclaimed, 
softly, in expostulation and surprise : 

** Darling! You—a soldier’s wife 
—and crying! You ought to be 
glad ’’; but he understood something 
of what she was feeling, and stretched 
nis hand out across the little round 
table, and gently pressed hers. 

“* It will be all right, dearest. It 
is only a picnic, and we'll be back 
again before you know what has hap- 
pened. Eat your breakfast, dear; 
come.’’ 

She shook her head sadly, not 
daring to trust her voice, and he 
understood that food would sicken or 
choke her, so he rose and took her 
away into their comfortless rooms. As 
soon as they were within the privacy 
of their sitting-room she _ flung her 
arms round his neck and wept great 
shaking sobs, and said over and over 
again with pathetic repetition : 

** I don’t want you to go.”’ 

What cared she for appearances or 
for what others might think? He was 
just a man to them, but to her he was 
the only man. It was long ere he 
calmed her, but at long last the un- 
selfishness of her love asserted itself, 
and then all her instinct was to think 
of his comfort. She sent off a ser- 
vant with a note to the tonga-office, 
and set to work to pack. He tried 
to persuade her to remain up in the 
cool of the hills, but all his entreaties 
were vain against her determination. 
She was not going to starve her eyes 
until the last moment, and, with an 
energy of which one would have 
scarcely thought her capable, she had 
everything ready in good time to start 
downhill on its way to the tonga ter- 
minus. 

She was carried down the hill in a 
dandy, he walking by her side, his 
hand over the edge holding hers. 
Every now and then an eager man, 
urging on his coolies with promise of 
extra largess if they hurried, would 
pass them, and call out exultantly :-— 

‘‘ Hullo! are you off too?  Isn’t it 
ripping? Good-bye; I'll see you 
there!’ 

Her heart was too full for any desire 
to talk, for out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaks not. She 


was busily thinking of little things 
which must be done for his comfort. 
He kept interrupting the trend of these 
anxieties, endeavouring to distract her 
to win her from her sadness, but with 
no success. 

At the foot of the hills came the long 
tedious drive to Dehra Dun in a tonga, 
and from thence the still longer distance 
to Saharanpur—which was as far as 
the railway had gone towards Mus- 
soorie in those days—forty odd. miles 
in a dak-gari, a closed vehicle of the 
most villainous description, innocent of 
modern springs, and loose as to its 
build, so that the rough road set all its 
component parts rattling. When night 
came, they laid out their bedding in it, 
and he begged her to try and sleep, 
and, to please him, she pretended to 
try. Several times he broke the silence 
to ask her if she were awake, until it 
dawned on her that he would not allow 
himself to slumber as long as she 
waked. So the next time the question 
came she simulated sleep, and she 
heard him give a sigh, and felt him 
settle down. But she kept her vigil all 
through the torture of that long 
journey. 

It was a lengthy rail trip to Garmpur, 
where his regiment was stationed, and 
the heat was intense, though they had 
too much on their minds to realise their 
physical discomforts, and she had the 
support of a work to be done to uphold 
her. Directly they arrived at their 
bungalow he had to go off to ascertain 
orders, and she was glad of his absence 
for the while. She got hold of his 
bearer, and told him that he was to go 
with the Sahib. She made him promise 
by all he held sacred that he would 
watch over his master’s comfort, and 
take care of him, and he said to her :— 

‘‘ It is not a matter of sorrow, Mem- 
sahib. I have been many times to the 
war, and I know all its circumstances. 
I will bring the Sahib back safe and 
well.”’ 

He was a dear old man, a type 
rapidly dying out, and she knew that 
she could rely on his devotion. He told 
her of many things the Master must 
have with him, and, when that Master 
returned, he was greatly astonished to 
find exactly what he required laid out 
on the bed ready to be packed. There 
were the two flannel shirts, two pairs of 
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boots—one to be worn and one carried 
—the two pairs of socks, a few more 
odd articles of clothing, the revolver, 
field- glasses, compass, haversack, 
water-bottle, sword—just the few 
essentials allowed by the Field Service 
Regulations. There were also pencils, 
writing-paper, post-cards, telegraph 
forms (there was a touch of selfishness 
in this forethought), and a bachelor’s 
little ‘‘house-wife,’’ containing needles, 
thread, buttons, etc. 

He took her into his arms and kissed 
her fondly. 

‘You dear! ’’ he said, tenderly and 
delightedly. ‘‘ And I thought that 
you were not going to play the sol- 
dier’s wife! 1 might have known 
better.”” 

Since that one confession wrung 
from her in the first moment of her 
poignant agony—‘‘I don’t want you 
to go!’’—she had given utterance to 
no single one of the clamourings of her 
heart. She would not distress him, 
and now she bravely tried to summon 
a smile. 

He could not tell her much. They 
were to be ready to start at any mo- 
ment, but there were so many troops 
ordered to the front that they could 
not find out when a troop-train would 
be available. 

They talked of many things with 
that curious, unnatural constraint 
which comes at times of great emotion 
and when the heart is sick with the 
anticipation of a sorrow to come. 
Every now and then he would think of 
something he had forgotten, only to 
find that she had remembered and had 
already arranged for it. 

“Why, I’ve never thought about a 
servant! ’’ he exclaimed once. 

‘It is all arranged, dear. Musahib 
Ali is going.’”’ 

He tried to get her to retain the old 
man ; said that he would get an out- 
side servant from the bazaar; but he 
could not press it against her wishes. 
As before said, he had imagination, 
and also the intuition born of love. 
He knew it would make for her happi- 
ness to know that he had the trusty 
old Mohammedan with him. 

The next morning the order came to 
the lines that the regiment was to 
Start that afternoon from the station, 
and he obtained permission from the 
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Colonel to drive down with his wife. 
He had begged her not to come, and 
implored her to say good-bye to him 
in their own home, but she smiled 
bravely, and said :-— 

**T am not going to make a fool of 
myself, dear; I promise you. We'll 
say good-bye to each other here, by 
ourselves; but I am going to come 
and see you off all the same.”’ 

That good-bye in their room is not 
to be written of. To her, it was like 
looking on her dearest dead. During 
it she wrung a promise from him. 

** Promise that you will never volun- 
teer for anything. If you are ordered 
to risk your life, you must; I under- 
stand that; but swear that you will 
never volunteer.”’ 

He swore to her that he would not. 

At the station there were just the 
ladies of the regiment, the wretched 
British officer selected to remain at the 
depot—looking very glum and de- 
pressed—and the station staff officer, 
who had to come as a duty—nobody 
else. Had it been in England, what a 
crowd there would have been! Here, 
in India, there was no excitement: it 
was just a regiment going to the front, 
one of many, and a nuisance to an 
overworked railway staff, who had to 
arrange for the running of all these 
special trains. 

The dusky sepoys, standing in a 
long line of two ranks the whole length 
of the platform, were grinning with 
happy eagerness, waiting for the sig- 
nal to entrain. The bugle sounded ; 
the ranks broke into orderly disorder, 
and in less time than seemed possible 
there were only the few British officers 
and the native officers left on the plat- 
form. The Subaltern managed to slip 
from her side as she was speaking to 
the C.O. He went to the latter’s wife, 
and begged her to look after his dear 
one, and she, kind soul, promised ta 
do so. He glanced back at the face 
he loved so well as he made his re- 
quest. She was smiling brightly—she 
was a wife to be proud of ; she was 
true to her pledge not to ‘* make a frol 
of herself.’’ 

The station-master approached the 
C.O. to say the train was ready to 
start. There were hurried good-byes 
—hand-shakes—kisses. She _ kissed 
him, smiling bravely, and he got irto 
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the carriage so as to secure a window 
from which to get his last look at her. 

The bugle sounded the ‘‘ Advance! ’’ 
(troop-trains in India always start by 
bugle), and the familar call sounded 
with strange significance ; it was the 
signal for nearly a thousand souls to 
move towards theirenemy. There was 
a roar of the old Hindu war-cries from 
the length of the train, as the engine 
took the strain of the carriage; the 
waving of hands ; and then he saw her 
suddenly break away from the others 
and run down the platform, with a look 
of agony, almost of madness, on her 
tense pale face. Only a few paces, 
then she stopped as if dazed. What 
she had intended, heaven only knows. 
At first he feared that she was going to 
throw herself under the train! 


The regiment was on the lines of 
communication, split up into three de- 
tachments, and far away from the 
fighting. Officers and men alike were 
chafing at their inaction, cursing their 
ill-luck. The Subaltern was with the 
Colonel’s party—half a battalion in a 
roughly entrenched camp ; of the three 


posts, the nearest towards the enemy. 
A distance of some fifteen miles on 
either side intervened between them 


and the adjacent posts. There was 
little to do, and the daily reports of the 
doings at the front made their lot the 
more irksome and bitter. 

Convoys of wounded and sick passed 
through their post towards the base 
hospital, whetting their appetities with 
accounts of the fighting. Parties of 
men proceeding to join their units came 
from the base, and passed onwards 
towards that coveted bourne known as 
‘* the front.’’ Once a whole regiment 
went by, every face in it alight with 
the exultant joy of the soldier called to 
active service. It was hard on them to 
stay there and see others go. And 
later all accounts went to show that the 
campaign was—as they put it— 
** fizzling out.’’ They felt almost as if 
they were disgraced. How were they 
going to look in the faces of the trium- 
phant troops when they returned ? 

They reckoned not on the uncertain- 
ties of frontier warfare. Miles away, 
the somewhat hasty action of a general 
commanding a column in resenting a 
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few shots fired from some Ishmael in a 
friendly tribe—or, at any rate, a tribe 
which, so far, had held aloof from the 
fighting—brought the whole tribe 
buzzing round his force like so many 
bees from an outraged hive, and reports 
came to those posts on the lines of com. 
munication—borne with that mysteri- 
ous speed with which news travels in 
India—that something like a disaster 
had befallen a portion of the British 
forces. Their spirits were in the 
ascendant again. Perhaps they would 
have to go, after all! But the report 
had not reached only them. All the 
countryside was busy with the news, 
and with exaggerated accounts of it. 
And here were these infidels, divided 
up into small parties, with no hope of 
immediate succour! It seemed as 
though Allah had delivered them into 
the hands of the true believers. It 
wanted only one old Mullah to rise and 
preach the jthad—the sacred war 
against the unbelievers—and the fana- 
tics came by hundreds, willing to follow 
his dyed beard to the death. 

In the Colonel’s post there was 
nothing to sit up for, and they went to 
bed early. They had settled down for 
the night, when the native officer of the 
day came to report that the sentryat the 
southernmost corner of the entrench- 
ment declared that he had heard the 
sound of distant firing in the direction 
of the next post. Sound travels far in 
the silence of the Indian night, and the 
senses of the Indian are keen. Whilst 
he was speaking to the awakened 
Adjutant, a challenge and loud talking 
were heard at the main entrance, and 
a Naick of the guard came up to report 
that a friendly tribesman had come with 
urgent news for the Colonel-Sahib. 
His news was pregnant. A large force 
of tribesmen had gone off to join in an 
attack on the next post, which was held 
by a double company under a couple of 
British officers. 

‘* Ask him why—if his story is true 
—they haven’t telegraphed,”’ said the 
C.O. suspiciously. As a campaign 
advances, the wire goes with it right 
up to the very firing-linc. | The field 
post and telegraph service of the Indian 
Army is one of the most efficient ser- 
vices in the world. 

The man smiled. 

‘All the wire is being used for 
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bullets,’ he said. “ Your wire is all 
gone, on both sides of you,’’ he added. 
“They will attack you to-morrow. 

By this time all the British officers, 
in various night-garbs, partly con- 
cealed by their ‘‘ coats-warm-British,”’ 
had assembled, and the C.O. directed 
one of them to try and call up the 
other post on the telegraph, and also 
to report the occurrence forward to 
the General Officer Commanding at 
the front. In his absence, they dis- 
cussed the situation. The officer re- 
turned. No reply was to be got from 
either side. Doubtless the man’s in- 
formation was true. The telegraph 
wire has made bullets for generations 
of tribesmen ! 

T'll tell you what I'll do,”’ said the 
C.0. to his Major. ‘‘ I can’t deplete 
this post of its garrison, as these fel- 
lows are sure to attack us; but I'll 
send a subaltern with a hundred men 
so as to arrive at daybreak to relieve 
Dashwood. It would be fatal to move 
now ; we don’t want to pit our fellows 
against these night-hawks in the dark. 
It will be a hazardous job, | know ; 
but we’re here for hazard. Now, 
which of you would like to go? ”’ 

He turned to the three subalterns, 
but looked at Gordon. They all 
looked at Gordon; even the other 
two Subs., who felt that this was his 
by right. He was the senior of the 
three, and wasn’t he their show man ? 
First always in every sport, all reck- 
lessness! Wasn’t he the keenest sol- 
dier of them all ? 

Gordon paled, and looked down on 
the ground. He could feel the chill 
amazement of the others. ‘They were 
all astonished into silence, and then 
one of the Subs. said, with all inno- 
cence of intention :— 

“As Gordon doesn’t want to go, 
may I, sir?’’ 

And the third added :— 

“T’d like to go too, sir. Can’t I 
go? I’m the senior.” 

“As Gordon doesn’t want to go,”’ 
said the Colonel, with biting emphasis, 

you can go, Robin. You may pick 
your men, too, and your native offi- 
cers, You must march at three, and 
move like hell, so as to be there as 
near dawn as possible. Better go and 
warn the N.O.’s and men now, and 
then get what sleep you can. Get 
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some grub from the Mess for your 
haversack, and see that your men’s 
water-bottles are filled ; also that they 
have their reservé rations with them. 
Good luck to you; I wish I were in 
your place!’’ He held out his hand 
and gripped that of the boy. He gave 
a fewrorders torthe Adjutant fer the 
better security of his own post, and 
then said :— 

‘** You'd all better turn in. We may 
need all our strength soon.”’ 

Gordon heard this release with all 
the joy of a prisoner whose trial is at 
an end. Anything to get away from 
that scrutiny ; from all those inquiring 
eyes. Even the native officers, who 
had gathered round, were regarding 
him curiously. He went off like a 
whipped dog. 

As he disappeared, the C.O. turned 
to the Major, and said: 

‘* Well, that’s the most extraordi- 
nary thing I’ve ever seen! What the 
devil does it mean? Surely, he can’t 
be in a funk—Gordon, of all fellows? ”’ 

‘“You never know what marriage 
won't do for a fellow,’’ said the mis- 
ogynist. ** l’ve known many men lose 
their nerve over it before now. They 
oughtn’t to let subalterns marry.’’ 

Gordon went back to his makeshift 
bed, bitterness in his heart, tears of 
rage and disappointment in his eyes. 
There was no more sleep for him that 
night. He reckoned the hours as he 
heard the sentries relieved—they were 
relieved hourly that night, so as to 
minimise the strain of the men’s 
nerves. It must have been half-past 
two when he heard the subdued, mur- 
muring buzz of men assembling in the 
dark, and saw the twinkle of a hurri- 
cane-lantern over by the quarter-guard 
in front of the entrance. 

Presently he saw it coming jerkily 
towards him, and the Adjutant came 
up to his bed. 

‘‘I’m sorry to say, Gordon, that 
you'll have to go, after all; poor Robin 
and Walters are both damned bad; 
looks like ptomaine poisoning, Smith 
thinks. 1 wish they wouldn’t have 
those infernal tinned things in the 
Mess.”’ 

Long before he had finished this 
speech Gordon was out of his bed- 
clothes and dressing with all the 
eagerness of a boy commencing a holi- 
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day. In the dim light of the lantern 


the Adjutant could see that his face 
was beaming. He regarded him with 
a puzzled curiosity, then said: 
“*T believe you’re glad! ’”’ 
“** Glad! ’’ laughed Gordon. 
Lord, I should think I was! ’” 


** Good 


They had put ten miles of dust be- 
hind them. In spite of the dark, the 
dust, and all the discomfort of a night 
march suddenly undertaken, they had 
made splendid pace, though they had 
paid for it. The men’s faces were 
streaked with sweat, and as they made 
their last ten-minutes’ halt one saw 
them wriggling in their clothes to free 
their bodies from the clammy embrace 
of their sweat-sodden clothing. Some 
of the sepoys were taking a mouthful 
of parched pulse ; others a sip of water 
from their water-bottles. Others, 
again, were carefully examining the 
breech mechanism of their rifles to 
see that they worked easily. 

It was dim morning, and there was 
a mist which they had not foreseen. 
Gordon was talking to his two native 
officers and a group of N.C.O.’s. He 
waved his handkerchief, and the men 
rose and fell in silently. There could 
be no whistles, bugles, or words of 
command now. The Subaltern pos- 
sessed all the instincts of a soldier and 
the ability to seize on the advantage of 
the moment. He had communicated 
his plans to the native officers and 
N.C.O.’s. Their greatest hope, he 
told them, against big numbers was to 
inflict a sudden surprise on their 
enemy, and the mist which they had all 
been cursing would enable them to do 
it. They had been marching with 
fixed bayonets in case of a sudden ren- 
contre with inimical tribesmen, and 
each man had a cartridge in his Mar- 
tini-Henry, and they were now warned 
to extend from column-of-route into 
line on their leader giving the signal. 
The hospital assistant and dhooly- 
bearers were to keep right up with the 
firing-line. There must be no strag- 
glers. 

They all knew something of the to- 
pography of the post, for they had 
halted there one day when they 
marched up from the base. They went 
on cautiously through the mist, pick- 
ing their steps so as to avoid making 
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a sound. When Gordon reckoned that 
they were about a mile from the post 
he raised both arms horizontally, and 
the little column deployed into line, 
very slightly extended. 

Then it was that out of the mist the 
enemy swooped down on their flank. 
These wild hawks of the frontier can 
see in the dark, and have all the ele. 
mentary keenness of sense possessed 
by the wild animal. They had heard 
the advance of the small force, not. 
withstanding the caution which had 
been displayed, and had silently gath. 
ered in a nullah, or ravine, gripping 
their talwars and their short, pointed 
knives, waiting to fall on the unsus- 
pecting sepoys. 

There was a moment’s panic, and 
those on the flank were literally cut to 
pieces. Gordon blew his whistle 
shrilly and held up his sword ; the men 
rallied to him like a pack of hounds 
to the huntsman. _ Few though they 
were, their bayonets presented an im- 
penetrable chevaux-de-frise to the 
charges of the fanatics. Gradually 
Gordon got his men less bunched up, 
so that they could use their rifles effi- 
ciently, and here it was that his cool- 
ness served his party, for he kept half 
his force back to back with the other 
rank, though the men were all eager 
to face the enemy. He had hardly 
effected these dispositions when there 
was a rush from what had been the 
rear before he had made the rear rank 
turn about. This would have let the 
tribesmen right into his men, had it 
not been for his prevision. As it was, 
these men, who had been fretting to 
fire with the front rank, awaited no 
command to fire, but stopped the rush 
with a burst of independent firing. 

Had the tribesmen possessed rifles, 
the fate of the little party would have 
been a matter of small doubt ; but their 
firearms were the long, muzzle-loading 
jezails, and, owing to the mist, they 
preferred to trust to their curved 
swords and to rushes. Every now and 
then the loud report of the black pow- 
der charge of a jezail was heard a little 
distance off, but very little damage was 
achieved by this firing—amongst Gor- 
don’s men at any rate. It is more 
than likely that some of the enemy paid 
dearly for their friends’ anxiety to 
shoot. 
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Gordon, though rejoicing in the ex- 
hilaration of the fight, never lost sight 
of the fact that his ammunition would 
not go on for ever, and that their being 
cut up was only a matter of time. 
There was no chance of extrication and 
withdrawal. They must stay there 
till—well, they must stay there. 

They had got to the stage when some 
of the sepoys were turning to their 
companions with outstretched hands 
begging for odd rounds of ammunition, 
and that meant the approaching end. 

Suddenly, as if by preconcerted ar- 
rangement, the enemy’s assaults 
slackened. Gordon stood sword in 
hand, with his left hand gripping his 
revolver, straining his eyes into the 
mist. 

“What does it mean, Subadar- 
Sahib? ’’ he asked the splendid Rajput 
native officer at his side. 

‘“‘ Perhaps a big rush, Presence. If 
it be the Presence’s pleasure, it would 
be well to distribute the ammunition 
evenly.” 

It was done. He who had three 
rounds gave to him who had none, and 
soon. Hitherto the attack had come 
from two sides only, but Gordon, with 


a sort of instinct, premonition—call it 
what you will—now altered his forma- 


tion into a rough square. He cheered 
his men with some words of praise and 
encouragement, and the native officers 
added their exhortations, and even the 
N.C.O.’s had something to say. Some 
of the sepoys laughed and joked. This 
was not parade : there was none of the 
etiquette of ceremonial here. They 
were all equal in the face of a great 
danger. Each one knew that he was 
shortly going out of this life in the full 
vigour of his manhood; but it was a 
man’s death. Their spirits were ex- 
cellent. 

It came. 

From all sides there was the sound 
as of clothing being shaken, as the full- 
robed tribesmen tore over the ground 
towards the devoted band. 

“Don’t fire until you can see!” 
shouted Gordon, and his voice was the 
signal for a torrent of religious cries 
and abuse from the foe. 

There were five minutes of fighting— 
a five minutes which seemed hours to 
the little body. The firing had doubt- 
less laid many low, for at that close 
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range each bullet had a possibility of at 
least two casualties; but there were 
always others to press forward eagerly 
in the place of the fallen. There 
came hand-to-hand fighting with all its 
sickening details—the smell of powder, 
the husky sob of the bayonet with- 
drawn from fiesh, the thud of swords 
on bone and muscle, the exultant snarl 
of him whose stroke had gone home, 
the last shuddering gasp with which 
men gave up life, and the sight of blood 
and agony. 

Gordon’s left hand was black and 
sore with the back-spit of his revolver. 
He changed the weapon to his right. 
No round was thrown away. Each 
time he fired down went an enemy. 
Then—just when he was telling himself 
that it could not last much longer—the 
foe suddenly melted away into the mist. 

The little company waited in tense 
silence, and then twenty or thirty shots 
were fired from out the mist, and Gor- 
don rocked, swayed, and would have 
fallen had not the Subadar seized him. 

‘* Has the Presence been hit? ’’ the 
old man asked anxiously; but no 
answer came. Sword and pistol dropped 
from the nerveless hands, and he gave 
vent to a great burst of laughter as his 
senses left him. They laid him gently 
down amid many expressions of grief 
and sorrow—the Indian troops have 
real affection for a good British officer 
who understands them. 

They made ramparts of their dead, 
searching in the pouches in the hope 
that an odd round of ammunition 
might have been overlooked, and then 
waited. 

They waited until a sun which looked 
like a pale moon _ peeped at them 
through the mist. They waited until the 
mist gradually melted away, revealing 
their surroundings with an ever-extend- 
ing horizon, and they found themselves 
alone! Even the enemy’s dead—ex- 
cept those lying close to their bayonets 

had disappeared. The survivors 
made for the post, and found its garri- 
son as much astonished as they were 
at the enemy’s departure. It was a 
mystery. The tribesmen had vanished 
as suddenly as they had attacked. 


& . . e 


Gordon lay in the Base Hospital, 
sick unto death. That Parthian shot, 
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fired at a venture, had sent a jagged 
bit of hammered up telegraph-wire and 
two lumps of iron-ore into him, and 
his wounds were serious. ‘The sur- 
geon in charge of him knew some- 
thing about gunshot wounds, and of 
recoveries from them, and, when the 
head surgeon asked :— 

‘‘How’s that poor chap getting 
on? Is he going to pull through?’ 
he replied :-— 

‘*T can’t make him out. There’s 
no reason why he shouldn’t, for he’s 
got a splendid constitution I should 
say: but he seems to have made up 
his mind that he’s going out, and, 
when a man does that—well, you 
know, sir, how it generally ends.’’ 

‘‘ Better send and let his wife 
know.  He’s married, you know.”’ 

But his wife did not wait for the 
message. She had read of the night- 
march, of the brave fight against big 
odds, and the name at the head of the 
list of ‘*‘ dangerously wounded,’’ and 
was already on her way to the Base. 

She arrived tired and wan in the 
early morning, and drove just as she 
was, all bedraggled by her journey, 
straight to the hospital. There was 


no coquetry left in her. 

No difficulty was made about her 
seeing him; only, they told her, she 
must be brave—must not depress him. 
She went to him, and nearly gave way 
when she saw the tired, thin face on 


the pillow. His eyes were closed. 
She steadied herself, rallied her 
bravery, and went to his side. 
_ **Is he asleep?’’ she whispered to 
the orderly on duty. 

He shook his head, 
away. 


and moved 
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‘** Darling ! 
gently. 

He smiled without opening his eyes, 
Jack, darling.’’ 

Then he opened his eyes with a 
start. 

‘** You!’ he exclaimed with a great 
JOY. 

‘* Yes; I've 
sweetheart.”’ 

‘Did they tell 
volunteer.”’ 

Her lips trembled, but she gave no 
further sign of her heart’s burden, 
She smiled bravely, and said :— 

‘* But you are going to volunteer 
now. You are going to volunteer to 
get well!’’ 


she called’ to him 


4s 


come to nurse you, 


I didn’t 


you? 


‘‘Mrs. Gordon, you were just the 
medicine we wanted, but unfortu- 
nately we hadn’t got vou in the phar. 
macoperia,’’ said the surgeon a day 
later. ‘‘ He’ll do splendidly now.” 

‘* Will he have to join his regiment 
again when he is well?’ she asked. 

‘* The show’ll be over long before 
he’s fit. It’s fizzling out now. This 
was only the last flicker. Besides, he 
will have to go on leave as soon as 
he’s able.’’ 

‘‘Thank Heaven!’’ she exclaimed 
with her whole heart. 

‘* You ought to be glad about this. 
He is quite a hero in a small way, for 
had those fellows succeeded in cutting 
cur lines of communication, it might 
have been serious. He’s bound to get 
a D.S.O.” 

‘*I'd sooner give up his D.S.O. 
fifty times over than that he should go 
on service again!’’ she said. Then 
she went away and wept tears of hap 
piness and thankfulness. 














By W. H, OGILVE, 


T was in the middle of a sixty-mile 
i dry stage in the burning heart of 

the Northern Territory. 

The great mob of travelling cattle 
drew slowly on through the stunted 
saltbush; during the extreme heat of 
the noon hours they had camped in 
scattered companies of three or four 
under the trees at the edge of the ridge, 
but now, with the sun sloping steadily 
towards the Western horizon and the 
breeze of late afternoon tempering its 
furnace heat, the great beasts plodded 
on across the plain, weary and foot- 
sore and in desperate need of water, but 
grateful for the comparative coolness 
of the warfing day. Behind them and 
beside them the drovers rode, bent 
low upon the necks of their tired and 
thirsty nags. The whole picture gave 
in impression of failure and despon- 
tency, and suggested a baffled army in 
feat. The drovers were all black 
fdlows, with the exception of one, the 
syarthy gaunt Australian who was in 
clarge of the cattle. He rode stoop- 
ing over his horse’s withers, and his 
face was lined and wrinkled with care, 
bu: his eyes were keen as a mountain 
bawk’s as his glance strayed hither 
and thither over the bullocks and the 
bleck boys and the little mob of pack 
and spare horses that with jingling bells 
walked with the rearguard of the 
cattle. 

A man of from fifty-five to sixty years 
of age, bronzed and hardened in the 
bondage of the Bush, Harry Scrivener 
was well known on the outside tracks 
as a clever and successful drover. His 
only fault was a violent temper which 
blazed out on the smallest provocation, 
and on this account he was feared and 
hated by most of the men who worked 
for him. So fierce and morose had he 
become with increasing years that he 
found it almost impossible to get white 
men to accompany him on his longer 
overland journeys, and on this particu- 
lar occasion—with two thousand miles 
of desert to cross—he had been obliged 
to employ an outfit composed entirely 


of black fellows, who were capable, if 
not wholly reliable, assistants. 
Scrivener had always got on well with 
the blacks; a silent and dignified man 
when his temper was not roused, he ap- 
pealed very much to these children of 
nature ; and it is a well-known fact that 
they work more willingly and more 
faithfully for a white man whom they 
fear than for one who is merely just 
to them. This stern disciplinarian 
and fearless backwoodsman had shot 
down their countrymen like dogs for an 
insolent answer or an order disobeyed, 
and they knew it and respected him 
accordingly. 

The present trip was one of more 
than usual difficulty. A long spell of 
dry weather had made the distances 
between the waterholes further than 
ever, and a less dauntless drover than 
Scrivener would have turned back ere 
half the journey had been covered; but 
it was this man’s boast that he had 
never turned back on any trip that he 
had undertaken, and he meant to push 
on to the South Australian border in 
the teeth of whatever difficulties might 
be in store for him. 

Several times during the journey he 
had congratulated himself that he had 
only black fellows in his camp, for as- 
suredly white men would have deserted 
him in those first dry stages, when the 
heat was almost intolerable, when the 
cattle were dropping from thirst, the 
horses dying, and the men themselves 
put to the utmost straits to carry 
enough of the grecious liquid for their 
needs. The worst that can befal any 
drover is that his men should leave 
him in such a crisis as this. A strike 
of workmen in any form and in any 
surroundings of commercial life is a 
serious thing; but picture the position 
of a man left single-handed in the desert 
with a thousand head of cattle to con- 
trol! Before him looms inevitable 
failure to carry out his contract, the 
loss of the valuable stock in his charge, 
and, worse than all, the loss of his re- 
putation as an overlander. To avoid 
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this final and irreparable disgrace men 
have carried their shoes in their hands 
—so to speak—on many occasions, and 
have rendered all sorts of concessions 
to those under them to prevest their 
desertion and all that it entails. Toa 
man of Scrivener’s temper and master- 
fulness such an experience would have 
been galling in the extreme. With his 
niggers he had felt safe enough ; a man 
of stern measures at all times, he would 
unhesitatingly have shot dead any one 
of his boys who had talked of deserting 
him. The life of a black fellow is held 
but a little thing on the outposts of 
civilisation when weighed in the 
balance against the reputation or ambi- 
tion of a white man. 

On this perticular day a feeling of 
uneasiness assailed the leader. The 
cattle were restless and stubborn; the 
black boys sullen and suspiciously inti- 
mate with one another. Had they 
been white men Scrivener would 
have been alarmed, but they had come 
so far with him and had stood so many 
hardships cheerily that he never 
dreamed of their wishing to desert 
him; nor did he think that they would 
dare to do so, in any case. 

At last the scorching sun sank be- 
low the ridges in a ball of fire; a crim- 
son glow reddened the stony surface of 
the salt-bush plain, and the tiny flame 
of the camp fire shot up in a clump of 
timber in front of them. Slowly the 
footsore cattle drew in to camp. 
Scrivener set two of the black boys to 
watch the cattle, and, with the others, 
rode over to the camp fire. The horses 
were belled and hobbled, and turned 
out to feed, the packs were unfastened, 
the blankets spread, and the white 
man and the four blacks who were off 
duty took their simple supper of beef 
and damper and tea. A quarter of a 
mile away the cattle, rounded up on 
the edge of the sandhills, moaned and 
muttered in their restless thirst. The 
two black boys on watch rode slowly 
round them, their squat figures sil- 
houetted against the glow of the sun- 
set. And then came down the dark. 

Scrivener was oppressed with a 
strange presentiment of approaching 
trouble. He noted the black boys 
whispering together, and swore at 
them in the rough oaths of the over- 
land. They drew apart, muttering. 


He sent two of them to relieve those 
on watch; and then about ten o’clock 
he turned in, dead tired, and slept. All 
the night before he had been in the 
saddle, riding forward to inspect the 
country over which his cattle would 
have to travel in the next few days, 
and—strong man as he was—he was 
overcome with fatigue. He slept 
heavily, and woke at last with a start. 
The sun was already up; the fire had 
burned low; not a black fellow was in 
sight; where the cattle had camped 
not a beast was to be seen. Scrivener 
sprang to his feet with an oath. It 
took him some moments to realise the 
position : the blacks had deserted him; 
the cattle were spread far and wide 
across the fenceless desert ; the horses 
had been driven away; he was 
helpless, ruined! As he stumbled 
across to the fire, with eyes searching 
the far-off horizon, his foot struck 
something, He looked down, and saw, 
laid against his now useless saddle, a 
quantity of food and water, perhaps 
enough for two days, or three at the 
most, if used with the utmos! 
economy. It might take him as fa 
as the Redwood Waterholes, fort 
miles on; it would take him no furthe. 


With clenched fists and staring eye, 
Scrivener stood, and cursed the mn 
who had played him false. If he hid 
had a horse he would have ridden 9n 
the tracks of the deserters day ad 
night till he had overtaken them, and 
then he would have shot them downone 
by one without compunction. Thank 
heaven, he still had his revolver! But 
the cunning natives had taken care to 
leave no such means’ of vengeance 
within his power. Deeply and fer- 
vently he swore that if he ever reached 
Queensland again he would hunt down 
those dark-skinned traitors, and send 
each one of them to his just doom, for 
the scurvy trick they had played him. 
The more he thought of it the more his 
anger grew. He, Scrivener, the 
shrewd, clever man of resource, to be 
hoodwinked and outwitted so simply 
by a parcel of slab-headed niggers! 
How the Queensland cattle men would 
laugh at him! And his brother drovers 
—they would say he should have stuck 
to white men, he who was always SO 
sure of his d——d niggers! On such 
thoughts he fed till his anger nearly, 
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choked him; then, practical bushman 
that he was, he pulled himself to- 
gether, and considered what was best 
for him to do. His cattle were gone, 
his horses, and his men; there re- 
mained for him nothing but to roll up 
his blankets and his few provisions, 
and with the water-bag the blacks had 
left him sct out on his long tramp to 
the Redwood waterholes, where pos- 
sibly there might be some drover 
camped who would lend him a horse. 
As to his recovering his cattle, he 
knew that his only possible chance in 
that direction was that he might in 
the next couple of days fall in with a 
party of drovers returning with an idle 
plant, who might be prevailed upon to 
accept a wage from him, help him to 
recover his cattle, and return with him 
as far as the South Australian border, 
where he might pick up men and 
horses and resume his journey; but 
this chance he knew was a very 
slender one. Unless the cattle were 
gathered within forty-eight hours or 
so they would be hopelessly scattered 
throughout the desert, many would 
have perished from want of water, and 
the recovery of the others might be 
the work of many weeks. 


Resigning himself to his fate, 
Scrivener breakfasted sparingly from 
his slender store of rations, and, 
shouldering his load, started off west- 
ward on his long tramp. When the 
noon heat became oppressive he camped 
in the sparse shade of a cotton-bush, 
and in the afternoon he toiled on 
again, cursing the heat and the fiies 
and the fate that had robbed him of 
his horse. Like all horsemen, he 
found walking difficult ; his light rid- 
ing boots were no protection from the 
burning ground; and the unaccus- 
tomed effort tired him quickly. Long 
before sundown he had chosen _ his 
cemp. and determined to go no further 
that day, but his slender water supply 
caused him apprehension, and when 
the moon rose he picked up his bundle 
and resumed his march—made easier 
by the coolness of the night. 


At last, too weary and footsore to 
go further, he lay down and went to 
sleep. In an hour he was awake again, 


the slave of custom, listening for his 
horse bells; with a curse he realised 
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that he had no horses, no cattle, no 
nen—that he was without reputation 
and without hope. The loneliness of 
the great plains covered him like a 
shroud, and in his impotent wretched- 
ness he turned his face against his 
folded coat and cried like a child— 
this strong, hard man, who had been 
as iron to his comrades and his 
subordinates, and who had not wept 
since a certain terrible night, nearly 
thirty years before, when his young 
life had been marred by a traitorous 
friend. To-night, in his pitiful self- 
commiseration, the scenes of that 
drama rose before him again with 
living power; the quarrel with his 
young wife; the intercession on her 
behalf of the man he had thought was 
his friend ; the subsequent flight of the 
lovers. Again he lived through the 
Icnely, dragging hours of uncertainty ; 
the search for her; the discovery of 
her letter explaining her flight; and 
the days of bitter remorse when he 
found that she had left him for ever, 
and left no trace behind. 

All this came back to him as he lay 
staring up at the burning white stars, 
with the moonlit cotton bush swaying 
at his shoulder. The silence and the 
loneliness had waked again those 
ghosts of the past that he had thought 
were laid for ever. _Instinctively his 
fingers closed on the cold steel of his 
revolver—at least he had one friend 
left! He did not care now. His life 
and reputation were wrecked ; he had 
tried to live down his sorrows like a 
man, but now even his outpost life was 

lasted. If he were rescued he would 
go back to Queensland, track down 
those cowardly niggers and shoot 
them one by one, and then—he would 
go South to Sydney on the renewal of 
the quest he had long abandoned, care- 
less of anything but revenge, would 
track out the scoufidrel who had 
wrecked his life—if he were still above 
ground—and would shoot him too, like 
the dog that he was! And then— 
well, then — he might turn his 
weapon on himself for aught that any 
one would care! 

From his desperate thoughts he was 
suddenly aroused by the sound of 
hoofs and the clink of muffled bells. 
At first he thought it only a trick of his 
disordered imagination, but, raising 
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himself on his elbow, he saw four men 
riding across the plain, driving pack 
horses in front of them. He knew at 
once that they were drovers going out 
to Queensland with a cattle plant, 
travelling in the cool of the moonlight 
over this long, waterless stage. Leap- 
ing to his feet, he coo-eed loudly. 
The men reined up their horses and 
looked curiously at the lonely, hag- 
gard figure which sprang out of the 
stunted bushes to greet them. It was 
hardly the spot at which they might 
have expected to meet a traveller on 
foot on that lonely, deserted track. 
** Good heavens!’ said the leader of 
the party, when Scrivener in a few 
words had blurted out his story, 
“* Niggers cleared out? Lucky they 
left you some water, old chap! They 
aren’t always so considerate in these 
cases! Only last night, you say? 
Why, the cattle won’t have much 
spread on ’em yet, and they’ll be all 
drawing on towards the water. We 
could gather ’em in a day. If you'll 
pay us droving wages I and my 
mates’ll turn back and give you a hand 
as far as the Border with ’em. You'll 


get niggers at Ardmooka, and horses 


too. Cheer up, mate, we wen’t see 
you stranded! ”’ 


Scrivener’s heart leapt at the words. 
He would live; he would save his 
reputation ; he would wreak his ven- 
geance. He came forward and held 
out his hand in grateful recognition of 
the proffered help. 

“I’m Harry Scrivener,’’ he said 
simply ; ‘‘ everybody west of Charle- 
ville knows me, and knows that I 
always remember a good turn ; and by 
the same token,’’ he added fiercely, as 
the bitter thoughts of five minutes 
before crowded to his mind again, ‘‘ I 
never forget a bad one! ”’ 


The stranger’s hand seemed to 
tremble in the swarthy fingers that 
clasped it, and the stranger’s eyes 
wandered past Scrivener across the 
shining sea of moonlit saltbush and 
into the shadows of the years that the 
locust had eaten. 

Scrivener noticed the tremor, and 
set it down to the usual cause—a spree 
after the delivery of the cattle. Ten 
months upon the drought-bound road, 
ten days in the Adelaide bars—it was 
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the accepted programme of the. Terri- 
tory drovers. 

At dawn they started out to round 
up the scattered  bullocks, and 
Scrivener rode a horse lent him by his 
rescuer. ‘To skilled cattlemen and to 
trackers of experience the mustering 
was easy ; the main body of the herd 
was found together, still moving on- 
wards towards the water with a won- 
derful instinct, and the stragglers and 
laggards were soon gathered in. At 
sundown the cattle were counted on 
to camp, and Scrivener found that only 
forty were missing. These he chose 
to abandon rather than risk the safety 
of the larger number by delay ; so with 
his self-elected assistants he pushed 
the cattle on at dawn, and within forty- 
eight hours was safely camped at the 
Redwood waterholes. 

Hitherto he had been too much occu- 
pied with the work in hand to pay 
much attention to the personnel of the 
little band of men which had lent him 
assistance so opportunely ; but here, 
with the thirsty cattle watered and 
restfully camped, with the red fire 
blazing merrily, and the horse bells 
jingling in the grass, Scrivener turned 
with renewed interest to his kindly 
benefactors, and especially to their 
leader. He was a short, dark-bearded 
man with a silent, rather nervous man- 
ner, and the usual reserve of men who 
make their living in the wilds. The 
manner, and something in the tone of 
his voice, seemed familiar to Scrivener, 
but the face recalled nothing to him, 
and the name—Wilgarn—given by the 
stranger, was one which to the best of 
his knowledge Scrivener had never 
heard before. Yet that voice and 
manner puzzled him exceedingly ; for 
they were as familiar as the face was 
strange. 

Two nights later a glint of gold in 
the camp firelight revealed the secret. 
On the third finger of the stranger’s 
left hand glittered the coils of a gold 
snake ring that had once belonged to 
Scrivener’s wife. In a moment he 
saw behind the disguise of the full 
dark beard, and the tan of the 
scorching West, the crafty, cunning 
features of the traitor who had ruined 
his home. __ Involuntarily Scrivener’s 
hand tightened on the handle of his re 
volver, but with an effort he restrained 
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himself. They were still two days 
from the Border ; he had a reputation 
to save; this vile coward should save 
it for him before he died. 

Meanwhile, the stranger—once the 
friend, later the betrayer, and now the 
rescuer—confident that Scrivener had 
not recognised him, had determined to 
carry through the rescue which he had 
promised before hearing the name of 
the man he had offered to assist. He 
trusted to his disguise, and the forget- 
fulness born of thirty strenyous 
Western years ; but he trusted in vain, 

Once he had discovered who his 
benefactor was, all feelings of grati- 
tude faded from Scrivener’s heart, and 
in their place rose the dark prompt- 
ings of vengeance. He became again 
the silent, watchful man of iron; and 
he spoke but little to the other drover, 
fearful lest he should betray himself 
and the stranger cheat him of his 
revenge. 

At last the long line of the South 
Australian fence cut the shimmering 
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vastness of the plain in two, and some 
hours later the silver roofs of Ard- 
mooka caught the setting sun. 
Scrivener made arrangements for men 
and horses for the rest of the journey, 
and that night for the last time he 
camped with the little band of over- 
landers who had pulled him out of his 
tightest corner. 

After supper he drew from his 
pocket-book a thick bundle of bank 
notes, and proceeded to pay the men 
their well-earned wages. To each of 
the stockmen he gave, in addition to 
the wage already promised, a gift of a 
pound. Then he turned to Arkles— 
or Wilgarn, as he called himself— 
holding out the money which he had 
promised to him if he lent his aid as 
far as the Border. 

As the man bent forward to take the 
proffered notes, Scrivener whipped his 
revolver from his belt. ‘‘ And this as 
a gift from Marion’s husband!’’ he 
said, in stern, even tones, shooting the 
traitor through the heart. 


















































THE RUMINATIONS OF 


THE JILTED ONE 


By CG V. HOWARD VINCENT. 


AM undergoing an experience that 
comes to but few men ; it’s rather 
a rotten one, too, and I don’t sup- 
pose I shall be envied for being some- 
what unique. But, when a fellow’s 
jilted, all sorts of entirely new emotions 
are thrust upon him ; and the novelty 
of them all is perhaps a slight com- 
pensation for injured feelings and 
wounded vanity. 

I’m hanged if I can remember 
exactly how it all came about, but it’s 
something like this: Reginella, with 
whom I’ve been the greatest of pals 
for years (and who is just the most 
ripping darling alive, the fickle little 
wretch), had only just persuaded her 
dear parents (who simply loathe me, 
bless ’em) to invite me to the house, 
when we had a silly tiff about some- 
thing or other. She didn’t keep an 
appointment and I took the huff, and 
then her fool of a dad brings young 
Hawkins Lacey along ; and, confound 
it all, the bounder has been making 
love to Reginella! 

When she cut me in Lime-street last 
Monday I really believe I could have 
gone crazy. The blood rushed to my 
brain, and I don’t know’ which 
troubled me most : my regrets at losing 
darling Reginella, or my righteous 
anger at the disgraceful treatment 
meted out to me by the fickle creature. 

Since then I’ve been properly at sea. 
Mv appetite has vanished, I can’t sleep, 
and my housekeeper has been com- 
menting on my changed appearance, 
and most unselfishly recommending me 
to take a holiday. 

After a bit I began to think things 
over quietly, and tried to realise the 
enormous difference it must make to 
my life. For two years or more I’ve 
been most hopelessly in love with 
Reginella ; she’s never been out of my 
mind for a moment, and now life seems 
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to be absolutely robbed of its motive, 
and the future to hold nothing for me 
whatever. 

Of course, I’ve been treated abomin- 
ably: after all I’ve been to her she 
might have had more consideration for 
me than this. I’m not the least bit 
jealous of Hawkins Lacey, but he is 
such a most awful ass. I wouldn’t ob- 
ject at being cut out by a decent chap; 
but by Lacey of all fools! Oh, it’s 
quite a reflection on me. 

I think I’ll take the Kenley twins 
out to all the dances this winter; I 
mustn’t let Reginella see that I care a 
rap. Ill go to Robbins to-morrow 
and order a topping rig-out, and I'll 
buy a bulldog, and march him out with 
me ; and then, whenever I pass Regin- 
ella’s house, I’ll smoke a cigar, just to 
let people know I don’t care if she has 
chucked me. Though, of course, she 
hasn’t chucked me. Oh, no; I’ve 
passed her over. I could never be 
friendly with a young lady who knew 
Hawkins Lacey. 

If you’d seen Reginella, you might 
understand how much I miss her. I 
can’t exactly describe her to you, but 
she’s most tremendously pretty ; has a 
stunning complexion and the most rip- 
ping eyes. And, then, her teeth: 
they’re so white and even, and, when 
she smiles and the dimples come into 
her cheeks, it’s just heaven to kiss her. 
Of course, that’s a rotten sort of a 
deseription, but it’ll give you an idea 
of how sweet she looks. 

But it’s not only her looks that make 
her so attractive. Oh, dear, no. It’s 
her way. Yes, her sort of a way of 
doing things and saying things and all 
that sort of a thing, you know. And 
she’s so kind, too. Why, when that 
old fool of a dad of hers had ‘‘ flue” 
(serve him right, too), she used to 
make him beef tea, and read to him, 























and cheer the old bounder up. By 
jove, I’d give a tanner to have one, 
only one, smack at Hawkins Lacey. 


You know, Reginella is an awfully 
good sport. By jove, she used to fol- 
low our cricket eleven, and when I 
played for the county seconds, she was 
most fearfully proud about it. She 
cut my score out of the paper ; I knew, 
because it fell out of her purse once, 
and, as I restored it to her, I saw it 
marked out: ‘‘ Daglish, st Attewell, 
b Oates, 27.’’ I do like a girl who 
takes an interest in a chap’s play ; 
she’s sure to be glad if I get my cap 
this year and play at Edgbaston. Good 
heavens! I was forgetting for the 
moment that I’m jilted. Oh, it is hard, 
because I love her far beyond my power 
of expressing it. 


I remember the first time I kissed 
her! It was at a picnic in the Delaney 
Woods, and I had gone with her to get 
some tea from the farm. She was 
wearing a white dress, and didn’t it 
suit her? My word, she looked simply 
lovely! We were going through the 
bracken, when a branch of something 
got entangled with her collar ; I had to 
get it off, and, as I slowly extracted the 
offending twig, her face came quite 
close to mine. Her eyes were flashing 
in the sunlight, her lips looked so 
tempting, and—and, then, hang it all! 
what was a chap to do but take what 
the gods had sent him, and so I kissed 
Reginella. Well, I don’t know how 
many times, but for several weeks 
afterwards I seemed to live in a garden 
of roses, and was simply as happy as 
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the fortunate sweetheart of Reginella 
ought to have been. 

However, I’m going to put her out 
of my mind for ever now. I shall 
simply forget that she ever existed. 
Yes, by jove, from henceforth she 
crosses my thoughts no more. I'll go 
round and look up a pal or two, and 
have a good time on my own. Now! 
One, two, three, and good-bye to 
Reginella ! 

There, now. That’s done it. I'll 
never let a thought of her trouble me 
again. I'll think about Jimmy Douglas. 
Yes, dear old Jim, lucky boy ; he’s just 
got engaged to Miss Taylor. Oh, how 
devoutly I wish I were engaged to 
Reginella. But perhaps she’ll write 
saying that it was all a mistake, and 
asking me to meet her at Brindley’s 
as of yore: I sha’n’t turn up first time, 
of course. Oh, dear, no. She must 
pay for the anxiety she so unwittingly 
(good word that)—so unwittingly has 
caused me. 

Hello ; that must be the postman at 
the door. I’d like to bet it’s a letter 
from her. Yes, it must be. I’ll meet 
her at Brindley’s some morning ; we’ll 
lunch together ; then I’ll take her to a 
matinée, and after that I’ll propose. 
She’ll accept me (the darling) ; then her 
fool of a dad will have to give his con- 
sent, and—‘‘ Oh, yes, Mrs. Barclay, 
I’ll light up myself ; just give me the 
letter. Thank you.’’ Now for it— 
dash the envelopes—just to think I 
shall kiss Reginella once more— 
Hawkins Lacey can go to blazes—Oh! 
Merciful heavens. It’s only—— 


A Laundry Bill, 
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By JOHN HASLETTE, 


HE disappearance of Mr. Eric 
Vellacott from the social and 
financial circles in which he 

revolved caused some slight stir. But 

the outer world, the world of high life 
and high finance, was quite untroubled 
by the news. To these worlds Mr. 

Vellacott was a cipher, a nonentity. 

This was the result of remarkable 
ignorance; for the gentleman in ques- 


tion had a pile of money, and a 
controlling interest in the Veleda 
Copper Corporation, Ltd. He had 


never boasted of his pile, nor of his 
connection with that paying corpora- 
tion. The latter fact was, as he 
thought, locked up in his own breast. 
When the Veleda concern wavered at 
8s., Mr. Vellacott bought a nice block 
of shares in his own name. Later on, 
he bought another block in the name 
of Samuel Taylor; a third under the 
alias Robert Smartt; a fourth in the 
name of James Hill. Again he bought 
three more substantial blocks of 
shares for three foreign, and presum- 
ably mythical gentlemen, whose names 
are only to be pronounced by the ex- 
pert philologist. The first shares he 
purchased at 8s., the last at 21s. 

Under the stimulating influence of 
this buying, Veleda Coppers rose to 
25s., and again hung. Machinery had 
been purchased, mining operations had 
begun, and a quantity of copper was 
put upon the market. Expenses, how- 
ever, were far in excess of receipts, 
and some lawsuits, having regard to 
the title, added to the corporation’s 
liabilities. 

It was at this point that Mr. Wil- 
liam Argyll turned his attention to the 


concern. He was a young broker, an 
unscrupulous man, and in need of 
money. It struck him that Veledas 


ought to go down. It appeared to his 
astute intelligence that there should 
be a panic among the shareholders. 
So he made a tentative bid for a small 
number of shares. He would take up 
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the shares, he averred—he wanted 
them as an investment, not as a 
gamble. He could have bought a nice 
parcel but for that condition, but the 
real shares were not on the market. 

Having discovered that, despite the 
bad state of affairs, Veledas were not 
being sold, Mr. Argyll began furiously 
to think. If there were many minor 
shareholders, bad reports of the pro- 
perty would scare them into selling. 
On the other hand, if the shares were 
held by a pool, the men forming that 
combination might have inside infor- 
mation which induced them to hold on. 
Pursuing his investigations, Mr. 
Argyll came upon some names: Tay- 
lor, Vellacott, Smartt, Hill, and the 
other cacophonows cognomens. So 
far as he could, see, these gentlemen 
had the affair in their pocket. Vella- 
cott he knew slightly, the others he 
could not trace. 

Now Mr. Vellacott had a daughter, 
Mary. Argyll had met her at several 
dances; he thought her pretty and in- 
telligent. Later he discovered that 
Mary Vellacott had a lover, and that 
Mary’s father refused to view him as 
a possible fiancé for his daughter. He 
thought he saw his way clear to sup- 
plant this detrimental. So he called at 
the house in Kensington, and _ laid 
siege to the hearts of both father and 
daughter. Mr. Vellacott came to 
regard him as a smart feliow, and 
gave him some encouragement to pur- 
sue his suit; but Mary was of a dif- 
ferent mind. She refused to forget 
the man of her early choice. She was 
kind to Argyll, always pleasant and 
bright when he called. But she was 
firm, too. 

Argyll never lost sight of his object. 
He set his deductive faculties to work, 
and supplemented those mental efforts 
by practical investigations. Finally, 
he came to the conclusion that Taylor, 
Smartt, Hill, and the three unpro- 
nounceable foreigners were six single 
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gentlemen rolled into one. Mr. Vella- 
cott was the one! Argyll now saw 
that Mary was an heiress in a large 
way, and his ardour increased. He 
calied in season and out of season; he 
sent flowers; he wooed Mary in every 
conceivable way. And then he made a 
nite proposal. 

a aie him an equally definite 
refusal. She would not marry him. 
She would, ultimately, marry her 
faithful lover. Argyll reasoned with 
her ; he reminded her, unwisely, of the 
duty she owed to her father, of the de- 
ference demanded by the filial relation, 
and he pictured his own despair in 
vivid colours. Mary was adamant. 

So Argyll, in a moment of madness, 
kidnapped Mr. Vellacott! It was a 
reckless thing to do, and, of course, a 
felonious thing. But Argyll was reck- 
less, and almost at the end of his re- 
sources. He went simply to work ; 
took a; cottage beyond the suburbs, 
invited Mr. Vellacott to dine with him 
at his rooms at Croydon, and after- 
wards volunteered to accompany him 
to the station in a car he had hired for 
the purpose. The driver must have 
been drunk, so thought Mr. Vellacott, 
for he did not drive them to the station, 
but towards Epsom. Then Argyll 
leaned out of the window to expostu- 
late. As they were turning about, the 
engine gave way in one of its multi- 
tudinous parts. Argyll volunteered 
to return on foot to Croydon, to pro- 
cure another car. While he was gone, 
the driver made an attack on Mr. 
Vellacott, trussed him like a chicken, 
with a piece of rope which had been 
lying on his seat, and putting him in 
the car, drove off gaily. He had no 
further trouble with the engine. 

Argyll waited till the wonder conse- 
quent on the disappearance of Mr. 
Vellacott had run through the statu- 
tory nine days. Meanwhile, he did his 
best to console the distracted Mary. 
He had invited Mr. Vellacott to din- 
ner, over the telephone, so that no one 
save himself knew that he had been in 
the company of the unfortunate 
financier. Excepting, of course, the 


driver of the motor, who was an asso- 
ciate of his own prior to the kidnap- 
ping. So he pretended to be prose- 
cuting an active search for the missing 


man. It was he who advised Mary 
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not to put the matter in the hands of 
the police, lest the methods of blunder- 
ing officialdom (the phrase was his) 
should result in alarming the abduc- 
tors. 

When the ripple had subsided on the 
pool of public opinion, he began to 
operate in Veleda Coppers. He paid 
ostentatious visits to financiers in- 
terested in that useful metal, until 
people whispered that he was the 
active member of a syndicate. Then 
he began to sell Veledas ‘‘ short ”’ ; 
that is to say, he sold shares which he 
did not possess, but meant to buy, 
when prices fell as a result of the 
panic he hoped to create by his selling. 
So he went on hammering Veledas, 
and piling up a bear account which 
would have frightened the ordinary 
operator. Before settling day he had 
contracted to deliver a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of shares, or 
to pay the differences between the 
price at which he had sold and the 
price at which the shares stood at the 
winding up of the operation. The 
six single gentlemen—in other words, 
Mr. Vellacott—held shares to the 
amount mentioned. The remaining 
shares were held by sundry investors. 
These latter were frigntened at the 
continuous selling, and put their ho!d- 
ings on the market when the price 
reached 15s. But Mr. Vellacott’s 
brokers gave no sign. Argyll over- 
sold the market, and dare not continue 
his operation. He must wait till Mr. 
Vellacott’s representatives gave in 
their guns. 

Mr. Vellacott, in the meantime, was 
kept in the little house beyond Epsom. 
He was well fed, and comfortably 
housed, but he was not allowed to go 
out of doors or to hold communication 
with the outer world. His gaoler saw 
to that. He was strictly watched. 

Argyll had not foreseen that Mary’s 
lover might return to the house, once 
the unrelenting father had disap- 
peared. But he did, and to him Mary 
told her fears. 

** My dear Tommy, I have just re- 
ceived a letter from my father’s 
brokers, and it seems that he holds a 
big amount of some _ copper 
shares—the Veleda I think they are 
called. The brokers have asked me 
did father leave any instructions with 










































































regard to them. It seems that the 
sl:zres have gone down, and they want 
to know if they are to sell—unload 
they called it. What am I to do?”’ 

Her lover looked perplexed for a 
moment, but he put his arm round 
Mary, with a confident air that would 
have sent Argyll into fits could he have 
seen it. ‘‘ Veledas? Why, Mary, I 
heard young Belcher say that Argyll 
was selling Veledas for all he was 
worth. Talking of Argyll, I don’t see 
why he comes here so often. I hate 
the fellow, anyway.’’ 

‘* Don’t make him out what he is 
not,’’ said Mary, smiling and patting 
his hand. ‘‘ Jealousy is a bad coun- 
sellor, Tommy.”’ 

‘* Sorry, dear,’’ he said apologeti- 
cally. ‘* Weil, 1 don’t know much of 
broking, but I think when a lot of 
shares are sold, the price goes down. 
People begin then to suspect that 
something is wrong. Of course, there 
seems no connection between Argyll’s 
selling and your father holding the 
shares. He can’t want to ruin your 
father ? ’’ 

** No, they are very good friends.”’ 

Tommy shifted from one foot to 
another. ‘‘ Did—did Argyll ever pro- 
pose to you? ”’ he said, nervously. 

‘** He did,’’ Mary said, blushing. ‘‘I 
suppose I should not have told. But 
I cannot keep anything from you.’’ 

Tommy’s eyes glistened. ‘‘ Ah, and 
you refused him. Was he aware that 
your father held so many shares in this 
mine? Had he any idea your father 
was so rich, I mean?’”’ 

‘*No, I don’t think so. Papa kept 
it even from me, you see. Why do you 
ask? ’”’ 

Tommy shut his mouth firmly, and 
refused to be drawn. ‘‘I will look 
into the matter,’ he said, evasively. 
‘In the meantime, dear, you had 
better write the brokers to hold on at 
all costs. I will ask my friend Belcher 
to rummage about. He’s a keen-witted 
beggar, and it’s in his line.”’ 

After dinner that evening, Argyll 
called. Mary’s aunt was there to act 


as chaperon. She was an old lady 
much addicted to knitting, and her 


knitting invariably ended in nodding. 
Argyll was getting desperate. He had 
heard in the City that a good report 
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was expected from the Veleda mine 
expert; further, he had heard that 
some small speculators had begun to 
buy. He could not understand the 
attitude of Mr. Vellacott’s brokers. 
Surely, when the shares had gone 
down to 15s., the time had come for 
them to unload. A drop of 10s. is suf. 
ficient to frighten most people into 
selling. What if they held on till the 
settling day? There would be a 
hundred thousand pounds worth of 
shares to deliver, and if they were not 
to be purchased he would have to pay 
a large sum in backwardation, to carry 
over to the next account. None of the 
shares were now offered, so it was im- 
possible to hedge. His first reckless 
plan had been to hammer the shares 
down to a low figure, and buy them 
in. Then to tell Mary that her father 
would be ruined, and gain her hand 
by promising, if she agreed to marry 
him, he would manipulate the market 
till the price of Veledas again rose. 
Later, as the operation proceeded, he 
began to lose sight of the matrimonial 
aspect, and assured himself that he 
could net a big sum, without encum- 
bering himself with a _ wife. Now, 
since he could not use force to compel 
Mr. Vellacott to sell his shares, and 
there was every prospect of the shares 
rising, he felt that he stood to lose the 
girl, and to lose all he possessed in 
addition. To use an expressive Ameri- 
canism, he realised that he had 
‘* bitten off more than he could chew.” 
And settling day was fast approach- 
ing! 

When the convenient aunt settled 
down for her evening’s doze, Argyll 
approached the subject cautiously. 
‘* We’ve been having rather a scare on 
the market to-day, Miss Mary. A 
copper share, called Veleda, has 
taken a sudden downward turn. They 
have fallen from twenty-five to fifteen 
shillings. What I had, I sold.” 

‘I am sorry. Did’ you only sell 
them yesterday ?”’ 
Argyll nodded. 

as I could.’’ 

‘‘ Papa had some of those shares,” 
said Mary, unguardedly. Then it 
occurred to her that her visitor’s state- 
ment did not tally with that given by 
her lover’s friend, Belcher, with re- 
gard to the same transaction. If she 
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was to believe the latter, Argyll had 
heen selling Veledas some time back. 
For the first time, she was troubled 
with suspicions. But she kept all hint 
of this from voice and manner, as she 
went on : ‘‘ What would you advise me 
to do? You see I can’t consult poor 


father.”’ ; : 
“I’m awfully sorry,’’ he said, 
quickly. * But, as to the latter, we 


must not give up hope yet. The 
shares I should advise you to put on 
the market at once. I suppose you 
ve a power of attorney ?”’ 

ar "a a document, which my 
solicitor assured me was Called so, in 
papa’s bureau. It almost seems as if 
he had thought something was going 
to happen to -him.’’ ; 

“Of course, I can only give my 
opinion,” said Argyll, brightening up 
wonderfully. ‘‘ But I should advise 
you to wire the brokers to-morrow.”’ 

Then the aunt woke up, and began 
to knit with fury. Argyll exchanged 
a few words with her, and got up. 

“Well, Miss Mary, I shall say 
good-night. If you will permit me, 
I shall call again to-morrow, to see 
how things are going. If I hear any- 
thing with regard to Mr. Vellacott I 
shall, of course, wire. I must put a 
new, or extra man, on the track. The 
fellow who has the affair in hand has 
done nothing—simply nothing.’’ 

Mary rose, smiling, and held out her 
hand. Argyll was turning to the door. 

“What, you are not going yet, 
Argyll,” said a voice. ‘‘ Surely you'll 
stay, and have a smoke and a chat 
with me ?’’ 

Argyll’s facial barometer fell three- 
tenths. His mouth fell wide open, 
and remained so during an awkward 
silence. Then a man.advanced, beam- 
ing, into the middle of the room. It 
was Mr. Vellacott! Mary rushed into 
his arms, and hung there laughing and 
sobbing in one breath. The aunt left 
her knitting, and walked round the 
newcomer with uplifted hands. Per- 
haps Argyll thought it would be indeli- 
cate to watch this touching scene. At 
all events, he was making tracks for 
the door, when Mr. Vellacott detached 
himself from Mary, and stopped him. 
“I have bad news for you, Argyll,’’ 
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he said, in a mournful tone. ‘‘ Your 
old friend Petherick is dead.”’ 

‘* Petherick dead!’ Argyll let the 
words slip out. 

“Yes, poor fellow, I was staying 
with him, as you know, at his little 
cottage near Epsom. Just this morn- 
ing, when he was bringing in my 
breakfast, he slipped and fell. I could 
not rouse him, and judged that it 
would be better to go for a doctor. 
You know what an eccentric fellow 
Petherick was—always locked the door 
of his cottage! I got the key from his 
pocket, also a packet of letters which 
had come from you. Here they are! 
Then I went for a doctor. Verdict— 
heart disease. Fatty heart. It wasa 
sad case. You'll miss him, Argyll, | 
know.”’ 

Argyll took the letters, his fingers 
trembling. His face was white, his 
limbs shook. ‘‘ Thank you,”’’ he said, 
jerkily. 

** But I bear good news, too,” said 
Mr. Vellacott, consolingly. ‘‘ I hear 
you have been dealing in Veledas. 
Well, a brilliant report has come in, 
and the shares have gone up to twenty- 
five shillings again. You should make 
——Hi! Mary, the fellow’s fainted! 
Get some water—brandy,’’ he smiled, 
sardonically, and looked down into 
Argyll’s blanched face. ‘‘ I suppose 
we may Call this the effects of a sudden 
joy,’’ he remarked, and rang a bell. 
‘* We must get a cab to take our friend 
home.”’ 

When Argyll had left the house, a 
quarter of an hour later, Mr. Vellacott 
turned to Mary, and spoke. 

“In this world, my dear Mary, there 
are a number of people who go sbout 
looking for hen’s teeth. That poor 
fellow was one of them. He tried to 
score off your poor father—but I’Il tell 
you about that later on. I met Tummy 
Charteris to-day, on my _ return 
from Epsom. At one time I objected 
to him as a suitor, because I thought 
he had no brains. He has! The evi- 
dence he put in my hands with regard 
to Argyll fits in with my experience. 
I complimented him on his astuteness, 
and he’s coming to see you to» 
morrow,’’ said Mr. Vellacott. 





































































By EVELYN 


has broke out o’ sty, an’ her 

’ull do herself a mischief wi’out 
us can keep her vrom road. If one o’ 
they good-vor-nought motey carts do 
come a-roarin’ along now—— Why, 
whereiver be the man a-got to?”’ 

Joan paused abruptly on the thres- 
hold of the empty kitchen: then her 
face cleared. ‘*T do mind,’’ reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ as he said summat o’ step- 
pin’ up to Parson’s along o’ thikky 
bit o’ lawyer-writin’ as postman left 
this mornin’. Summat ’bout a bit o’ 
brass it war, but he didn’t tell I no 
more, an’ There her goes agen! 
Stop her, Abel! Head her off, lad! 
I do be a-comin’ so vast as iver I 
can!’’ and, snatching up a stick, she 
rushed out after the recalcitrant sow. 

Meantime Farmer George had 
finished his business with the rector, 
and was returning home in a singu- 
larly cheerful frame of mind ; so much 
so, indeed, that he paused ever and 
anon to chuckle, and strike his stick 
emphatically upon the ground. 
‘* Joan ’ull be vair mazed,’’ he told 
himself complacently. ‘‘ Her did well 
vor herself when her wed I, did Joan ; 
an’, dalled, if I didn’t do well vor I, 
too! Young Squire’s wife passed I 
as I was steppin’ up to Parson’s,”’ 
pausing at his own gate. ‘“‘It do bea 
many week since her ha’ been a-nigh 
we—not since her got thikky ten shil- 
lin’ out o' I vor her village hall!’’ His 
weather-beaten face fell at the recol- 
lection: he went into the house, and 
sat down heavily in his own particular 
armchair. ‘‘ If her do hear o’ this bit 
o’ brass now But my missus mid 
see to that. I'll not be troubled wi’ 
the wuman, an’ me wi’ a missus an’ 
all ; so young Squire’s wife i 

‘““Us ha’ shut she i’ cowhouse,’ 
and Joan hurried in, panting but 
triumphant, and threw herself into a 
chair. 

‘* Ye ha’ shut Squire’s wife i’ cow- 
house?’’ A slow smile broke over his 
face. ‘‘* Well, o’ all the % 

‘* Squire’s wife? Nay, th’ old sow. 


“Phas JARGE! Th’ old sow 
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Whativer could give ’ee sich a notion 
as thikky ?”’ 

““ It did seem too good to be true!” 
regretfully. ‘‘ But what ha’ made 
"ee shift old sow? Warn’t sty good 
enough vor she?”’ 

*““Sty be a-broke to bits. Her do 
go gawkin’ out o’ it so easy as any- 
thin’, an’ vust thing I see there her 
be a-rootlin’ about i’ gardin amid all 
they bulbses as ’ee do set sich store 
~*~ 

‘““Eh? My bulbses! I'd 
t’other wouldn’t ha’ done that! 
be a’ter her wi’ my stick fe 

‘* Nay, nay,’’ soothingly, ‘‘ her be 
safe now; but her can’t bide i’ cow- 
house, an’ sty do be past mendin’, an’ 
wi’out ye can lay out a bit o’ brass 
on a noo un ™ 

‘“A noo sty? Set her up! There 
ye be a-drivin’ o’ I into ’stravagancies, 


"low 
I'll 








an’ times so bad an’ all. ‘ Lay outa 
bit o’ brass,’’ says her. An’ where 
be thikky brass to come vrom, 


missus—an’ me wi’ a bit o’ writin’ 
vrom they lawyer chaps i’ my pocket 
at this very minute! Be I like to ha’ 
money to spare vor this an’ that?” 

‘* Be they lawyer chaps a-wantin’ 
thy brass then?’’ cried Joan, eagerly. 
‘“Well, o’ all the greedy, grab- 
bin’ * 

‘* None so vast, missus. I can’t call 
to mind as I told ’ee they war a- 
wantin’ aught vrom I.”’ 

‘* Ye told I the writin’ war "bout a 
bit o’ brass.’’ ; 

‘* Ees, wuman ; an’ so it do be "bout 
a bit o’ brass—a bit o’ brass as be a- 
comin’ to I!’’ and he looked at her 
with a broadening grin, and chuckled 
triumphantly. 

The effect of the announcement was 
all he could desire. 








‘“Mussy on us!’ cried Joan. 
Comin’ to ’ee? An’ none to pay 
out ?”’ 


‘* Not as I've heerd o’.”” 

‘“‘ Well, 0’ all the— An’ how mich 
mid it be?’’ 

‘‘ It do be a goodish lump,”’ slowly. 
‘“My poor cousin Sam out to Aus- 
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tralee had a good vew sheep seemin’ly, 
an’ he war a warm man when he died 
_met wi’ a bit o’ a accident, he did, 
an’ broke his neck as he war ridin’ 
whoam-along late one night—an’ the 
money as be a-comin’ to I be a matter 
o’ not less nor vive thousand pound. 
Vive thousand pound, missus !”’ 

“Jarge!’’ Joan fairly gasped. 
“ An’ it do be truly true?”’ 

“So Parson do tell I. ‘ No, there 
bain’t no mistake, Varmer,’ says Par- 





son; ‘no mistake at all. An’ don’t 
‘ve be wastin’ o’ it, my good man,’ 
says he. Wastin’ o’ it! Jist ee 


“Then ’ee ‘ull gi’ I a noo sty vor 
sure?”’ broke in Joan, who had been 
thinking deeply. ‘‘ An’ there do be a 
two-three noo pans wanted i’ dairy, 
an’ I could do wi’ another churn—that 
vine big medke o’ churn as_ they 
showed I up to Hall. Us can run to 
that now, Jarge?”’ 

“Oh, ay; us can run to that! 
An’ there be summat else I’ve a mind 
to treat myself to, an’ that do be the 
vive-acre vield as runs right up into 
my bit o’ jand.’’ 

‘‘Vive-acre? But ve do rents it o’ 
Squire a’ready.”’ 

“Rents it? What o’ that? I be 
wantin’ to buy it, an’ then us can show 
a proper meadke o’ varm; not a two- 
three vields wi’ a gurt lump out o’ 
middle. ’” 

“But will young Squire sell it to 
*ee?”’ 

“ Av, he will that. It do be a old 
ancient promise o’ his vather’s as I 
mid buy vive-acre if iver I’d a mind 
that-away ; tho’ I’d ‘low he’d a notion 
I'd niver ha’ the brass.”’ 

“It do seem a terrible waste o’ 
money, an’ it so good as yours 
a’ready,”” said Joan, reflectively. 
“T'd ‘low, now,’’ she added in a dif- 
ferent tone, ‘‘ there ’ud be summat i’ 
the notion if ’ee’d a child to come 
a'ter 'ee. A little lad i 

“Dally, an’ so I have, missus !”’ 
and he smote his knee emphatically. 
“My cousin Jim up to Dorminster has 
a many bwoys, an’ I war thinkin’ us 
mid do worse nor ’dopt one o’ ’em.”’ 

“Ees, an’ so us mid! A little child 
runnin’ in an’ out do medke all the 
differ in house—Olfred, now, he do be 
bout the age o’ my little Dickie when 
he left I—three-year old, he war, an’ 
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the only child as iver I had. War ’ee 
thinkin’ o’ ’doptin’ Olfred, Jarge?”’ 

‘* Nay, nay, wuman; none o’ they 
three-year-olds vor I! Tom do be the 
vust 0’ the vam’ly, an’ Tom it mid be. 
A strong lad o’ vivteen as can do a 
good day’s vork in vield an’ save I a 
man’s wage.”’ 

‘*Vivteen? That’s none so var 
vrom what Dickie ’ud ha’ been by 
now.’’ 

The farmer broke into a roar of 
laughter. ‘‘’T war in my mind as ’ee 
did lose en pretty nigh thirty year 
agone!’’ he observed, rising stiffly 
from his chair. 

‘* Ees, vor sure! He mid ha’ been 
a vine-grow’d lad by now—like his 
vather afore en. Ih, but if young 
Squire’s lady war to hear tell o’ they 
vive thousand pound ‘es 

‘“‘Hush!’’ and Farmer George 
started back from the window. ‘‘ Her 
do be a-comin’ up path this minute. I 
see the gaudy-like hat o’ her a-bobbin’ 
over they ’spaliers. Bide still, an’ 
happen her ’ull go away agen. If only 
I mid step out o’ yeard-door i 

There was a sharp rap at the door. 
*“Is anybody at home?”’ a high- 
pitched voice demanded imperiously. 
Then it was pushed open, and a small, 
overdressed woman looked in. 

‘** May I come in, good people? But 
of course I may,”’ she said, airily. 
‘* You did not hear me knock, but I am 
not going to stand on ceremony with 
you.”’ 

‘*Ees, ma’am,’’ Joan assented, 
drily. 

‘** Fine weather for the crops, Far- 
mer.”’ 

‘*Oh, ay, mum. Chair, missus! 
What be ’ee a-thinkin’ 0’?”’ and he 
sat down hurriedly in his own particu- 
lar chair just as Mrs. Acres was about 
to take it. 

** Here be out o’ the sun, ma’am,”’ 
and Joan hastily dusted another. 

‘* Thank you; but sit down your- 
self. 1 do not wish to keep you stand- 
ing.’” 

** I do be very well as I am, thank 
‘om? 

‘‘T hope your hay is coming on 
nicely, Farmer? ”’ 

‘“* Well, April do be a bit early to 
tell.”’ 
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“It is a good year for fruit, I’m 
told.’’ 

‘* Be it now? That do surprise I, 
I’d ’low, seein’ how the blossom be all 
a-cut.off along o’ they vrosts.”’ 

‘‘T have a particular reason for 
coming in to see you this morning. I 
wonder if you can guess what it is?”’ 
—playfully. ‘‘ No? Well, I have just 
looked in to congratulate you.”’ 

‘* Have ye, now?’’ stonily. 

‘* An’ it do be a bit late i’ the day! ”’ 
Joan exclaimed. 

‘* Late inthe day? But I have only 
just heard of it.” 

‘“ Us be more nor three months wed, 
an’ this be the vust ye ha’ heerd on 
re 

“‘Oh, a very natural mistake! Yes, 
I heard of the marriage, of course, 
and thought it a most suitable arrange- 
ment, You may remember I suggested 
the idea to you myself, Joan.”’ 

** Ye be allus very kind i’ ’gestin’ 
things that other folk mid do, ma’am, 
I’d ’low,’’ was Joan’s only comment ; 
while the farmer muttered, ‘* Her ’ull 
be sayin’ her had us shouted next! ”’ 
in a tone of deep disgust. 

‘** And I am glad to see it has turned 
out so well,’’ patronisingly. ‘‘ He is 
not your first husband, if I recollect 
rightly? ”’ 

‘‘Nay, I ha’ had vour on ’em 
afore.”’ 

‘* And you have smartened him up, 
I see, and the house, too. Why, Far- 
mer, it looks quite a different place 
from what it did when you were a poor 
lonely bachelor. Such a nice cloth on 
the table, and ag 

‘* What mid ye know about the mat- 
ter, mum, seein’ as ye ha’ niver set 
voot i’ th’ place afore?’’ Farmer 
George demanded. 

** Oh, but I have! ”’ laughing. ‘‘ The 
door was open one day when I hap- 
pened to be passing, and I just walked 
in and had a good look round.”’ 

‘Did ye now?” angrily. ‘‘ Well, 
o’ all the ‘i 

‘* P’r’aps ye did be thinkin’ to do the 
same to-day, ma’am, tho’ door be shut 
an’ all?’’ Joan’s tone was distinctly 
sarcastic, but the Squire’s wife did not 
heed. 

‘“No; I am here on a different 
matter this time. I wish to be the first 


to congratulate you on your good for. 
tune. This unexpected windfall—_—” 

** A windfall mid be unexpected j’ 
April !”’ 

‘Really? I have heard—a little 
bird has whispered to me——” 

_ I'd gi’ summat to wring  thikky 
bird’s neck !’’ growled the old man. 
** To think as Parson should be sich a 
old gander! He did ought to ha’ held 
his tongue.’’ 

‘** You were saying, Farmer—~—?” 

** Nay, mum; I bain’t one to talk.” 

“‘T understand that it is quite a 
handsome sum—enough to make you 
independent for your remaining 
years.”’ 

““ Independent! I ha’ been that all 
my life along, an’ so young Squire 
could tell ’ee.’’ 

‘* A very proper spirit. It is easy to 
see you are a good specimen of our fine 
old English yeomanry; one of the 
splendid class that has made England 
what she is,’’ impressively. ‘‘ As soon 
as ever I heard of your good fortune I 
said to myself, ‘ Farmer George has a 
good heart, I know, and he will be 
wanting to make other people as happy 
as he is himself. Just one little word 
in season, and the thing is done.’ You 
know our village hall is nearly com- 
pleted—the hall you so nobly, so 
generously, assisted me to build?” 

**Nay, mum; I’d no hand in the 
buildin’ o’ it,’’ he protested. ‘‘ It do 
be run up most ramshackle-like, they 
do tell I.’’ 

‘* Ah, you must always have your 
little joke!’’ archly. ‘‘It is to be 
opened at Easter, and there is only one 
thing wanted to complete it. We have 
no piano.’’ 

‘*Tt all do be a-comin’ now,’ he 
muttered ; while Joan listened eagerly, 
her sunburnt face a study. 

“* IT was wondering where it was to 
come from,’’ the Squire’s wife con- 
tinued, serenely unconscious of the 
rising storm, ‘‘ but now I have no 
doubt at all. You will present it—the 
cost will be trifling, only some forty 
pounds, and what is forty pounds? 
You will present it asa thank-offering.” 

‘* A thank-offerin’ vor that my poor 
cousin Sam has broke his neck? Well, 
that do be a notion, too!”’ 

‘You will do it? Come, Farmer, 
I can take no refusal.” 
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“TI] ha’ nought to do wi’ it,” he 
thundered, his wrath boiling over. 
“ An’ | mid be steppin’. My missus 
‘ull talk to ’ee. Her do know my 
mind, her do. Stan’ up to her, 
missus,” drawing Joan aside. “It do 
take a wuman to answer back to 
she!”’ and he hurried out of the 
house. } 

“Dear me!’ and the Squire’s wife 
looked after him in surprise. ‘*‘ Some- 
thing seems to have put the good 
farmer out, Joan.’’ 

‘“‘Ees, ma’am,’’ drily, ‘‘ it has that.”’ 

“You must bring him to reason. 
Your influence——”’ 

“Nay, I’ll ha’ nought to do wi’ it 

“But that is all nonsense. Your 
duty as a married woman—— 

“I'd ‘low I mid know my duty as a 
married wuman so well as ’ee, Mrs. 
Acres, ma’am—me as has had vour on 
’em afore, and ye none so long wed to 
young Squire,’’ Joan retorted, her 
head thrown back defiantly, her arms 
akimbo. The Squire’s wife eyed her 
in astonishment. 

“Really, your good fortune seems 
to have turned both your heads,’’ she 
said contemptuously. ‘‘ But I can 
make allowances. No doubt, the pos- 
session of a few hundred pounds makes 
you think yourselves every bit as good 
as your betters.’’ 

“Nay, ma’am,’ 


> 


” 


’ 


slowly. 


** Jarge 
wouldn’t be evenin’ hisself to young 
Squire now, not to any o’ the reel 


gentry. Us may be a pack o’ sammies 
to sich a gran’ lady as ’ee do be, but 
none so bad as that.’’ 

“I’m glad to hear it, I’m sure. 
When the Rector told me of the 
money——’”’ 

“Oh, it war Parson as let it out! 
It war a-puzzlin’ I how ye’d heerd o’ 
the bit o’ brass a’most afore I did. Ye 
do be a wondervul clever wuman to 
smell it out, wondervul clever.’’ 

“Oh, I happened to see your hus- 
band go into the Rectory as I passed 
this morning,’’ Mrs. Acres hastened to 
explain, ‘and as I chanced to call 
there myself shortly after he left, I 
mentioned it to the Rector.”’ 

“Did ye now? An’ ye ‘ happened’ 
to watch en out, I do be bound, an’ ye 

chanced ’ to ax the Reverend a good 
vew questions afore he told ’ee what 
Warn’t nobody’s business but our own. 
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Did Parson ‘ happen’ to tell ’ee how 
mich money war a-come to we? ‘A 
vew hundred,’ says you? It do bea 
good bit more nor that. It do bea 
matter 0’ vive thousand pound.’’ 

‘* Five thousand pounds !”’ 

‘* Ees, ma’am! An’ not one penny 
o’ all thikky gurt heap o’ brass will 
’ee iver get out o’ we vor all your vil- 
lage halls, an’ pianies, an’ charities as 
other volks pays vor—nay, not if ye 
war to ax we iver so! ”’ 

‘‘You are impertinent, woman! ”* 
angrily. 

‘*'Wuman yourself! Why don’t ye 
gi’ the piany—as a thank-offerin’ vor 
that ye do be put i’ place o’ old Squire’s 
lady? ‘ Varty pound! What’s varty 
pound,’ says you. Eh, but us ha’ bet- 
ter uses to put it to nor thikky! ”’ 

‘** I daresay you will make yourselves 
ridiculous by trying to live above your 
station.”’ 

“‘An’ what mid our station be? 
Jarge varms his own bit o’ land, an’ 
vine land it do _ be, too; an’ when 
Squire’s sold vive acre to en——’”’ 

‘* Five acre! The Squire will never 
sell him a foot of land with my con- 
sent.’’ 

**Nay!’’ and Joan laughed scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ but maybe he mid wi’out it, 
ma’am. ’Tis a old ancient promise, 
an’ Squire be a man o’ his word, he 
be.”’ 

‘““Oh, I'll not stay here another 
minute to be insulted !”’ 

‘* Door be open—an’ that’s more nor 
it did be when ye come to it.”’ 

** You will never see me inside your 
door again! ’’ furiously. - 

**Glory be! An’ that do be good 
noos, too.”’ 

“‘And after all I’ve done for you! 
Oh, you ungrateful woman! ”’ 

*‘Ongrateful! Old Squire’s lady 
war allus welcome—her did come to do 
us a bit o’ good, her did—but as vor 
’ee——. There war they measles i’ vil- 
lage after Christmas, an’ some o’ the 
volk so poor that a drap o’ milk war a 
blessin’ to ’em—I mid know, as took 
"em quarts an’ quarts, an’ none o’ 
your skimmed stuff, neither. _ Old 
Squire’s lady ’ud ha’ been roun’ wi’a 
kind word an’ a baskit 0’ comvorts— 
good, nourishin’ broth an’ sich-like— 
but as vor ’ee—— ”’ 

Immeasurable scorn rang in Joan’s 
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voice and shone in her steady eyes. 
** Kep’ out o’ way, ’ee did! It do be 
a matter o’ two-three months since ye 
ha’ set voot i’ village, tho’ there bain’t 
no child to Hall now as iver I’ve heerd 
on to medke ’ee skeered like. On- 
gratevul! ”’ 
‘*Oh, I have stayed too long! ”’ 
Mrs. Acres cried, passionately. ‘‘ It 
is shameful! Abominable! I shall 
tell the Squire how I have been treated 
among you all. _I shall go home and 
tell him at once!’ and she fairly fled 
out of the house. 
‘* That ha’ 
claimed, triumphantly ; 
now, an’ Jarge a 
‘* Ho, ho! Her ’ull be the death o’ 
I!”’ and the Farmer came in, shaking 
with laughter. ‘* Lord, Joan, ’ee did 
stan’ up to she proper! ’ Ee did tell 
she a good vew plain truths, ’ee did— 
an’ her skim milk an’ all! Ho, ho! ’’ 
‘* I did put she in her place, I did! 
Her won’t come trapsyin’ in here no 
more!’’ Joan gasped, joining in his 
merriment. 
** Not her. 


done it!’’ Joan ex- 
‘* us do be even 


An’ young Squire ‘ull 


put her in her place, too, if her do go 
tryin’ to medike en go back on his 


werd. I ha’ put a spoke i’ her wheel 
there while ’ee war a-givin’ it to she.’’ 

**Sakes alive! An’ how did ye 
manage to do thikky, an’ seemin’ly 
a-listenin’ to we all the time? ”’ 

** As I war standin’ by window a- 
listenin’ wi’ all my ears,’’ said Farmer 
George, impressively, ‘‘ who should I 
see goin’ up road but young Squire, 
an’ who should be wi’ en but the old 
lawyer chap vrom Dorminster: He 
come roun’ ’bout some o’ they leases 
as be nigh run out. So I steps up to 
"em, an’, ‘ Day, Squire,’ says 1. ‘I do 
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be a-wantin’ to do a bit o” bisness w/’ 
"ee myself.” ‘ An’ what mid that be, 
Varmer Jarge?’ says he, so civil as 
you please. ‘ It do be ’bout vive acre,’ 
says I, an’ wi’ that I told en all ’bout 
it. * To be sure,’ says Squire. ‘ It ‘ull 
roun’ off your varm proper, an’, dally, 
it do be a ork’ard-shaped bit o’ land 
vor I. Lawyer here shall meiike ’ee out 
a bit o’ writin’ o’ the sale. See to it at 
once, Maister Wright,’ says he, ‘ vor I 
be glad to "blige sich a old vriend an’ 
nayber as Varmer Jarge he do be.’”’ 

‘* Did he, now?’ An’ that war 
well said o’ en. If only thikky wuman 
could ha’ heerd en! ”’ 

‘*So I stepped whoam along, an’ 
there war ye two at it hammer and 
tongs! Dalled if I ha’ heerd sich a 
set-to since nayber Tamson’s_ gurt 
sheepdog did pretty well nigh meike 
an end o’ my bull-pup! ’Twar gran’ 
to hear! Ho, ho!’’ 

‘*T did pretty nigh meike an endo’ 
young Squire’s lady, I’d ‘low,”’ com- 
placently. ‘* Her war in a terrible 
takin’ afore I had a-done wi’ she.” 

‘*Ye ha’ done well ; ees, ye ha’ done 
vine. I ha’ made sure o’ vive acre, 
an’ now us mid so well go meake sure 
o’ old sow. Her can’t bide i’ cow- 
house, as ’ee do say, so come along 0’ 
I, an’ us "ll see what’s to do.”’ 

‘* An’ us can take measure vor noo 
sty,’’ eagerly, ‘‘ now us do have the 
bit o’ brass an’ all? ”’ 

‘* Ees, vor sure. Us ’Il ha’ a proper 
meike o’ sty now—so as if young 
Squire’s wife do come gawkin’ along 
—Ho, ho!”’ 

‘** Oh, Jarge! 
couldn’t niver!”’ 

Then the old couple went out to- 
gether, shaking with laughter. 


’Ee couldn’t! ’Ee 
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By M. FORREST, 


EFORE the Plague came to the 

city we rats did not have half a 

bad time. For in the Queensland 
capital there is no lack of tasty scraps 
in people’s dust-bins, heads of fish and 
bananas over-ripe—the sort of 
things the health authorities used not 
to bother about, but which they have 
made a good deal of fuss concerning 
latterly. A rat’s life in the old days 
was a merry one, and not so short, 
either. We flourished and feasted, 
and brought up our families on the fat 
of the land. Some of us had town 
houses in the banks or large city board- 
ing-establishments, or big warehouses 
in the commercial centre; others pre- 
ferred country residences along the 
river and tree-set suburbs, and then 
there were the bond stores and the 
black, tide-lapped wharves for the rats 
of nautical ancestry, and if one wanted 
a trip, why, there were steamers going 
North among the palm islands and the 


warm lapis lazuli of northern seas, or 
cargo boats South, with grain in the 
hold, and American vessels bringing 


wheat. I remember when the Flora 
Macdonald went to Rockhampton—a 
U.S. boat full to the deck with wheat, 
one could not run across the upper- 
deck without treading on stray grains— 
a friend of mine went out with her, and 
when he made back was so fat he could 
scarcely waddle, and his end was a 
fox-terrier at the mouth of a blocked 
drain in flood-time. . . . 

Week, week ! Those were the days! 
But since the plague scare! Ugh! 
One’s life is  cur’s life—only 
worse—for we are hated with 
the most vicious hate of all, that 
which arises from fear. They hunt 
us alive, and they fear to touch us 
dead—and we revenge ourselves 
by occasionally helping the grey-faced 
fellow in among them. And they offer 
rewards for us, so we grow thin and 
worried, with a price upon our heads 
—but still we multiply in the 
dark, noisome places, and the war goes 
on. 


I lived for a while in a boarding- 


house in the city. It was an old place 
with red brick walls and a plane tree 
and a grass circle and a strip of garden 
where red geraniums glowed and nas- 
turtiums straggled up a wall. Twice I 
managed to steal a whole candle from 
an old maid’s table, an old maid from 
the bush who was afraid of the electric 
light. I rolled it to the edge of the 
balcony, and dropped it into the gar- 
den, then galloped down the stairs and 
picked it up and carried it to my hole 
in the cellar, while she screamed ‘‘ Bur- 
glars!’’ and took the curling out of 
her hair. Generations of freebooters 
have made me very wise, so I have es- 
caped the lure of toasted cheese with 
the iron death behind it, and the snap- 
ping teeth of savage terriers. 

A military man lived at this boarding 
house. He was in the Artillery. Once 
I tasted the emu feathers on his hat. 
He was not a happy man. He stood 
sometimes for half-an-hour at night 
looking at a woman’s portrait on his 
dressing-table, and the longer he 
looked the more he frowned. Then he 
would say, ‘‘ Damn women !”’ and go 
to bed and leave me in peace, to slip 
across from my hiding place behind the 
chest of drawers and through the half- 
open door, down the stairs, and out 
to the rubbish bins, whose lids the 
yard men generally forgot to fix on 
properly. The boarding-house was 
managed by an Irishwoman, so there 
was no skimping, and plenty of scraps 
around. 

To the place came a man with a fox- 
terrier who had been trained for mur- 
der from his puppyhood, and he was 
always rooting in the cellar. It an- 
noyed me to have a creature like that 
prying into my private affairs. I de- 
cided to change my residence till he 
changed his, and I made off down the 
bv-streets to the gun shed of C Battery. 
C Battery is very proud of its guns; 
they cost nearly £20,000, and 
are the very latest thing. Behind them, 
under the galvanised iron roof, were 
plenty of dark corners, and nobody 
came rat-hunting there. Then there 
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were some of 
and corn, so one could pick up a living, 
though there was not the variety there 
is at a boarding-house. But one’s per- 
sonal safety must come first, since food 
is only an aggravation to a dead rat. 

The military man was in charge of 
these guns, and he used to come there 
to look at them. He was very fond of 
his guns. He would run his fingers up 
and down the glossy dark metal, pat 
the button, and curl them in the breech- 
ing-loop in the most affectionate 
fashion, and once he brought a lady 
with him to see the ordnance, and he 
explained their working to her. 

I don’t believe she understood a word 
of it, though she smiled gently when he 
spoke of muzzle-velocity and retarda- 
tion, and coils and trails and axles. 
She was very pretty, with a profile like 
a face on a plaque which I had noted, 
when running up a drawing-room wall, 
in my playful youth, and her hair came 
in big golden waves over her ears and 
fluffed about her forehead. I don’t 
suppose she was clever—she was far 
too good-looking. But she was very 
much in love with the military man. He 
pointed out to her the seat where the 
driver sits when the gun goes into 
action; her blue eyes were very wide. 
** Wouldn’t you be afraid ?’’ she asked 
gazing admiringly at him. 

**Oh, no!’’ he answered with 
grand air. 

** But how horrible,’’ she faltered. 
* Think of the people that gun might 
maim or kill !’’ 

** The King’s enemies, my dear,’’ he 
-answered severely. ‘‘ You Austra- 
lians have very little loyalty, I fancy.’’ 

She laughed. ‘‘ You English have 
not much opinion of we Australians. 
Perhaps, after all, when it came to close 
quarters, we Australians might not be 
such poltroons under fire !”’ 

He looked hurt. ‘‘ Who questioned 
your courage as a nation? And you 
know how much I admire Australian 
women,”’ he said softly ; he had a most 
persuasive voice. ‘‘ You know, don’t 
you, dearie ?”’ 

She blushed. I twisted my whiskers 
with my paw. In my day I had had 
my affairs, and I remembered a whitish 
young rat who came across in a Nor- 
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the military mounts 
stabled beyond, and that meant chaff 
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wegian barque, and subsequently 
drowned herself for love of the unat- 
tainable. 

‘Il wonder how you would behave 
in a real battle !’’ the girl asked mis. 
chievously, and she looked her blue- 
eyed adoration. 

‘As a soldier and a gentleman, | 
hope,’’ he said tenderly, and he drew 
himself up, and he was a fine figure 
of a man in his kharki and brass but- 
tons. A shadow came into her eyes, 
After all, she was native born, and 
hated what Australians call ‘ blow” 
of any description. 

Then he kissed her, and she forgot 
everything, except that he was a very 
splendid person in a uniform. 

Kisses soften the brain as well as 
the heart, sometimes. It was dark in 
the gun-shed. Through the open door 
the little sun motes came and danced 
in the dusk. The girl patted the wheel 
of the gun nearest to her with a small 
suéde hand. She seemed sorry to say 
good-bye to them, though I am posi- 
tive she understood no more of their 
anatomy than when she came in. Then 
they went away, and I matured my 
plans for a nightly excursion to a coffee- 
stall. 

Three days later he brought another 
woman to see the guns. She was an 
actress and she smelt of pearl powder 
and violets—not the crisp fresh violets 
in garden beds, but the ones from the 
florist’s, wilting in a hot ballroom, and 
she sat on the gun-carriage and smoked 
a cigarette, and she called the man 
‘old pal.’? She had high heels, and 

she tottered on them as she walked, 
and vhe neck of her dress was finished 
with a string of pearls instead of a 
collar. He kissed her, too, but in a 
half-hearted way, as though he felt 
obligation, but no relish. But 1 think 
she really understood the guns better 
than the sweet-faced girl. I did not 
see him again for a week or two. I 
think he was away on a staff ride, for 
when he came back his nose was sun- 
burned, and he looked awfully fit, as 
though he had had a good many early 
nights, fresh air and no dissipations. 
The next afternoon there came another 
Jady interested in Artillery matters. 
She was very handsome and dark, with 
a good colour and black eyebrows. Not 
the kind of person to trifle with, ! 
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should say. The sort of woman who 
would tackle a rat single-handed, and 
probably best him, not at all the type 
who clutches her skirts and gets up 
on the bed and calls ‘‘ John hed 

I drew back into my nest of straw, 
with its pleasant atmosphere of dust 
and cockroaches. She was not in a 
good temper. She turned her back 
upon the guns, though he stripped off 
their coverings, and was charmingly 
deferential to her, and told her she was 
looking lovely. He also called her 
“ dearie,”’ but she sniffed, and walked 
up and down the shed with her hands in 
the pockets of her trim tweed coat. 

‘You should have told me you were 
going away so soon,” she said, *‘ or I 
would never o 

“You won’t be lonely,’’ he inter- 
rupted, putting that reproachful expres- 
sion that seemed to come so handily 
into his eyes. ‘‘ You will have your 
husband, and will forget all about poor 
me.” 

She softened. ‘‘ You don’t care 
whether I forget you or not,’’ she re- 
plied, shrugging her shoulders, but 


smiling a little. Her hands were large, 


She laid 
He put 


and her gloves too tight. 
one hand on his coat sleeve. 
his well-shaped fingers over it. 

“Of course I do.”’ 

I supposed he was going to repeat 
the kissing finale, and it bored me, 
so 1 buried my nose in the straw, and 
let them finish unseen. Perhaps he did 
not kiss her after all; perhaps he had 
some scruples about other men’s 
wives, but she evidently expected some 
demonstration. 

I went to sleep. For I had been to 
a dance on a ship the night before. 
They were gone when I woke, and I 
only saw him once after that. 

He came into the gun shed early one 
morning, when the city cocks were 
crowing in the narrow backyards, 
when the roofs were pink with the 
dawn-light and the mist lay on the river 
like the fallen scarves of careless god- 
desses, He struck a match, and 
slipped the cover back from the gun- 
carriage, and sat for a moment on the 
driver’s seat. 

_He laid the burning match on the 
pipe box, and took a photograph out 
of his pocket. I had run up a beam 
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and was watching him through the 
dark of the background. It was the 
photograph which used to stand in a 
poker work frame on his dressing-table 
at the boarding-house. The woman 
was not nearly so pretty as any of the 
other three, but she looked different 
somehow. Perhaps she was clever. He 
laid his brown face against the picture, 
there were tears in his eyes—so apt at 
suitable expressions. 

‘*The only one worth—and I lost 
her—because I was a fool—and a 
coward.’’ Then, ‘‘ Damn all women,”’ 
he said again, and he tore the picture 
into a dozen pieces and flung them like 
hail among my straw. 

He rose, and stood thinking hard a 
moment, frowning as he used to frown 
in his bedroom looking at the portrait. 

I heard a bugle shrilling in the yard, 
and the stamp of the officers’ mounts. 
He fixed his hat with the waving emu 
feathers firmly on his head, and went 
out at the door. And the last thing I 
saw him kiss was the cylinder of the 
nearest eighteen-and-a-half-pounder ere 
he drew the oil-stained canvas covering 
over it. 

The dark woman quite a month 
later came to the door with the head 
of the commissariat. They were speak- 
ing of the military man. 

** He is a good many thousand miles 
away now,”’ said the commissariat offi- 
cer cheerfully, looking hard at the 
dark woman. 

She shrugged her shoulders in her 
well-fitting coat, ‘‘ Just as well—I 
could not bear him,’’ she said spite- 
fully. There was a twinkle in the 
other’s eye as he asked her what she 
thought of the new guns. 

‘* T have not seen them before,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ I am sure they are very interest- 
ing; do explain.”’ 

I wondered she troubled to lie about 
it, and why the ill-tempered look on 
her face had increased so much during 
the last month. 

Then, a week afterwards came the 
little actress with a party of friends, 
and the junior lieutenant in the battery. 

‘* Aren’t they ducky,’’ she said, 
caressing the breech-piece of one of 
the guns with her soft palm. ‘“‘ But, 
lordy, wouldn’t I be scared to see them 
in action !”’ 

The others got tired of looking at 
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the guns, and went out into the hot 
yellow sun to inspect the quadrangle 
and the horses. She lingered, her hand 
on the eighteen-pounder nearest the 
door. Watching her from my corner, I 
thought her eyes were too old for her 
soft pearl-powdered face. Weary eyes, 
with the disappointments of years in 
them. ‘‘ I shall not see you any more, 
old pal, dear, false old pal,’’ she said. 
Then she joined the others. I heard 
one of the men complaining of spots 
on the bore the next morning. 

I got word from a friend that the 
fox-terrier had left the boarding-house 
and gone out West with his master, so 
I decided to shift my quarters and go 
back. I was tired of a granivorous 
diet. It was late on the afternoon of 
the day before I had planned to re- 
turn to my original domicile when 
the little fair girl came into the gun 
house. The men were all away at 
drill, I suppose; there was no sentry 
at the gate, or that she slipped in 
unobserved. But she stood in the 
doorway, with the slanting sun making 
a golden cloud of her hair, with her 
lips parted and her eyes eager. She 


dropped to her knees, and leant against 


the wheel of the gun-carriage. ‘‘ Oh! 
stop it hurting so! I don’t want to 
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care—but I thought I was the only one 
—the only—oh! heaven, stop it hurt 
ing—not a word—not a line from him 
since he left—oh ! why can’t I be proud 
and angry—anything—anything, _ but 
this. 1 an Australian girl, who should 
be plucky, and he—and he——”’ Her 
voice fell to a shuddering whisper, and 
she sank against the wheel. 

I thought she was going to die, and 
began to think of creeping nearer, but 
as I turned in the straw she stood up 
suddenly, shaking out her skirts, 
Somebody was moving in the yard, 
and she might have to make explana- 
tion. Even in extremis most women 
have a thought to their reputation. | 
could see her bosom heaving under the 
bodice of her white frock. Her eyes 
were still full of tears, and there was a 
hardness about her mouth such as | 
should think it had not worn before, 
hardness that grew rigid in a carven 
smile as she looked back from the door- 
way, with the sun on her hair and all 
the red lost from her cheeks. 

She dropped a half curtsey to the 
guns. 

‘* An officer—and a gentleman,”’ she 
said, and then she was gone—into the 
sun and_ shadow of the high-walled 
yard. 











The Caterpillar, 





By CARL EWALD, 





HE whole kitchen-garden was full 
of caterpillars, and one of them 
was bigger than the others. 

Day after day he crawled about on a 
head of cabbage, just at the edge of 
the walk. He was stout and fat and 
so green that it hurt one’s eyes to look 
at him. He ate and ate, positively did 
nothing else but eat. 

“You stupid beast! ’’ said the gar- 
dener. ‘‘ You and your brothers and 
sisters eat up half my cabbages. Ii 
there were not so many of you, I 
would kill you.”’ 

“The stupid beast sang the 
nightingale who sat in the syringa- 
bush. ‘He does not care about 
flowers or music and singing. Nothing 
but eat, eat, eat!”’ 

“The stupid beast!’’ piped the 
swallow who swept over the kitchen- 
garden on his long, pointed wings. 
‘“He has not the smallest taste for 
poetry ; never thinks of sunshine and 
summer air. There is not the least go 
in him. Nothing but eat, eat, eat! 
And then, into the bargain, he is so 
full of loathsome, poisonous hairs that 
one can’t eat him one’s self.’’ 

“The stupid beast! ’’ snapped the 
ant, who ran past with a grain of corn 
in her mouth. ‘‘ Does he ever think 
of house and home? Of his children ? 
Of food for the winter? Nothing but 
eat, eat, eat!’ 

‘“Goodness me! ”’ 
pillar. 

And he said no more for the time 
being, so overpowered was he with all 
this scolding. But all the while he 
Was eating the green, juicy cabbage 
he pondered on what he had heard and 
most on what the ant had said. And 
when the ant next came by the cater- 
pillar had made it out: — 

“Hi, you ant!’’ he cried.‘ Stop 
a bit, and explain to me what you said 
about the children. Don’t you know 


| eed 


said the cater- 


that I am a child myself? I only want 
time in order to grow big and beauti- 
-_,” 

The ant stood still and dropped the 
grain of corn she had in her mouth, 
so great was her amazement. 

** Are you a child? ’’ she asked. ‘“‘ A 
nice child you are! Why, you’re a per- 
fect elephant, fifty times as big as 
myself! And so you’re a child, are 
you? Lord knows what you’ll look 
like when you’re grown up!”’ 

‘I don’t know for certain,’’ said 
the caterpillar, with an air of mystery ; 
‘*but I have a suspicion. If I could 
only tell you what I sometimes notice 
inside myself! I am quite certain that 
I shall be something great one day— 
if only you give me time to grow. I 
shall fly away over the garden on beau- 
tiful wings ; I shall be a butterfly ; just 
you wait and see! I know by my 
dreams that I am related to you others 
and that I am quite as good as you.’”’ 

‘* Bah!’ said the ant, and spat on 
the ground. ‘‘ It is simply disgusting 
to listen to such balderdash. Dreams? 
Suspicions? No, there’s a thing that’s 
called the family and the ant-hill— 
that’s what J stick to. Good-bye, you 
stupid caterpillar ! ’’ 

Then she ran off, but stopped a little 
farther away and once more said: 

** Ban?”’ 

And the sun blazed and the cater- 
pillar basked in its rays while he ate 
the green cabbage. 


II. 


It was now past midday, and the 
nightingale in the syringa-bush could 
not bear to sing in so great a heat. So 
he stopped, and took an afternoon nap. 
The swallow flew aloft to get a breath 
of fresh air, the ant carried her little 
white eggs up into the sun, and the 
gardener sat under the big walnut-tree 
and had his dinner with his wife and 
children. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, and copyright U.S.A., 1911, 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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But the caterpillar went on eating 
indefatigably. 

Suddenly a multitude of small black 
dots appeared in the air over the 
kitchen-garden. They danced up and 
down and up and down. At last they 
hung low down, just above the cater- 
pillar, and he could see that they were 
nice little animals with fine, bright 
wings. 

‘“Who are you? What do you 
want?’ asked the caterpillar. 

** We are mothers,’’ replied the little 
animal, ‘‘ and we have come out to 
look for a place for our little children.’’ 

““Well, that’s right and _ proper 
enough,”’ said the caterpillar, who was 
thinking of what the ant had said. 
** But I don’t like you, for all that.’’ 

‘* That’s very sad,’’ said the animal- 
cules, ‘‘ for we just happen to be so 
awfully fond of you.’’ 

And at that moment a number of 
them settled on the caterpillar’s back. 

*“*Oh! oh!” he screamed. ‘‘ Mur- 
der! Help! Police! ”’ 

The little animals flew up again, but 
remained hovering in the air above the 
caterpillar. 

** But who are you? ’”’ he asked, and 
writhed with pain. ‘‘ What have I 
done to you that you should ill-treat 
me so? ”’ 

** Every one provides for himself 
and his,’’ replied the animalcules, 
**and we have now provided for our 
children. We are parasitic flies ; and 
our name is Ichneumon. It is not a 
pretty one, but it happens to be the 
best we have. For the rest, we are re- 
lations of the ants, if you happen to 
know them.”’ 

*“* It’s a good enough family,’ said 
the caterpillar, and sighed. ‘‘ But I 
don’t know why everybody should 
scold at me and sting me and scoff at 
me. What is this that you have done 
to me now? ’”’ 

** You’ll know soon enough,”’ said 
the ichneumon-flies. ‘‘ Good-bye for 
the present and thank you.” 

Then they soared up aloft, and 
became little black dots again, and at 
last disappeared altogether. 

But the caterpillar heaved long and 
deep sighs, and ate twice as much cab- 
bage to console himself. Nevertheless, 
he could not keep from thinking of the 
uncomfortable visit he had had. 


**T have a suspicion,’ he said to 
himself—‘‘ an awkward suspicion. If 
only I could make something of it!” 


Ill. 


But, when some time had passed, he 
began to make something of it. 

He simply could not satisfy his appe- 
tite any longer. The more he ate the 
hungrier be became. He munched one 
piece of cabbage-leaf after another 
and, nevertheless, he felt quite faint 
with hunger. 

‘““What is the meaning of this 
now ?’’ he said despondently. 

‘“‘ It’s we! ’’ answered something in- 
side him. 

‘*Eh? What? ”’ said the caterpillar 
and roiled round with terror. ‘‘ Am [ 
haunted inside, or have I gone mad?” 

‘** It’s we, it’s the ichneumon-flies’ 
young,’’ it sounded again from down 
in his stomach. 

The caterpillar’s head was in a 
whirl. But when he had collected 
himself a little, he began to under- 
stand. 

** So the ichneumons laid their eggs 
in my body!’’ he cried, in despair. 
‘“*And have I now to feed all their 
voracious young? ”’ 

‘* That’s it,’’ said the young ones. 
‘* You’ve hit it to a‘ T.’ Bestir your- 
self now, you stupid, lazy caterpillar, 
and eat till you burst, or we'll eat 
you.”’ 

So saying, they took a good nip at 
his flesh. 

‘Oh! Oh!” yelled the caterpillar. 
“*T will! I will !—indeed I will!” 

‘* Yes; but hurry up!” said the 
young ones. ‘* We are so hungry, so 
hungry! ”’ 

And the caterpillar ate ever so much 
more than before, but it was not the 
slightest use. He could never eat 
enough, and the _ichneumon-flies’ 
young kept on crying for more. The 
ant and the swallow and the nightin- 
gale mocked at him every day, and the 
gardener beat the cabbage with his 
rake, so angry was he at all this con- 
sumption. But the caterpillar swal- 
lowed it all and reflected that there 
was not on earth a lot so distressing as 
his. 

‘* Jeer away,’’ he thought. “‘ You’re 
quick at that. If only you knew that 





THE CATERPILLAR. 


I don’t get the food myself which I 
rocure ; the benefit of it all goes to 
the ichneumon-flies’ young. 

IV. 


Every day the young ones § 
bigger and wanted more food. W hen 
they could no longer satisfy themselves 
with what the caterpillar ate, they 
began to devour two large lumps of fat 
which he had saved up in the happy 
days before the ichneumons came. 
They were meant to be used for wings 
and legs, once he had become a butter- 
fly. And, when he noticed that they 
were gone, he shed bitter tears :— 

“Alas for my beautiful dreams! ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Now I shall never be a 
butterfly, never flit in the sun all over 


” 


grew 


the garden. 

‘“‘T always told you that that was 
nonsense about the butterfly,’’ said 
the ant, who was passing at that 
moment. ; 

‘Listen! ’’ said the caterpillar. *‘ If 
you have a heart beating in your body, 
then help me, Ant.’’ ee 

Then he told her of his misfortune. 
The swallow and the nightingale came 
and listened and the caterpillar im- 


plored them for advice and assistance. 
“ After all, I’m of your race,’’ he 


ended by saying. ‘‘ Believe me, I feel 
it. If I get time and leisure, 1 shail 
turn into something pretty, turn into a 
butterfly. I have felt that inside my- 
self since the time when I was q..ite 
little.” 

The swallow and the nightingale 
looked at each other and shook their 
heads. But the ant, who was the 
cleverest of the three, nodded thought- 
fully and then said :— 

“What you say about the relation- 
ship may have something in it, to a 
certain extent. For we are all poor 
mortals, as the gardener says. But 
that bit about the butterfly is positively 
nothing but imagination. I am sorry 
for you, goodness knows I am, but I 
can’t help you. You must bear your 
lot with patience.’’ 

““T can’t bear it!’ cried the cater- 
pillar. ‘It is killing me. Think of 
the butterflies : are they not beautiful ? 
Don’t you like looking at them? Help 
me, do you hear! If I die, a butterfly 
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dies. Only think, if one day there 
were no butterflies! ’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the ant, ‘‘ as for that, 
the world would continue, even if you 
are right. There are caterpillars 
enough in the earden, and if you 
really are butterflies’ children there 
would be plenty left, even though a 
few did get lost.’’ 


V. 


‘* I think there are too many of us in 
here,’’ said one of the ichneumon- 
grubs, the next morning. ‘‘I can’t 
breathe.”’ 

‘* There’s a way out of that,’’ said 
one of the others. ‘‘ Let’s bite a hole 
through the creature’s air-ducts ; then 
we'll get air enough. But see that he 
has one or two left, or we shall risk his 
going and_ suffocating before his 
time.”’ 

It was no sooner said than done. 
But the caterpillar screamed louder 
than ever :— 

‘** Air! Air! 
cation ! ”’ 

‘“No, you won’t!’’ replied the 
young ones. ‘‘ But you had better 
accustom yourself to be content with 
little. Hurry back to the cabbage! ”’ 

‘* Now it’s all up with me,’’ said the 
caterpillar, one morning. 

** You may be right, this time,’’ re- 
plied the ichneumon-grubs. 

That evening, they ate the last 
remnant of their host. Only the skin 
was left of the dead caterpillar. It lay 
dry and shrivelled up outside the 
grubs, who nestled in it as in a warm 
fur. 

One fine day, they flew out. Pretty 
little animalcules they were, with 
light, bright wings like their parents. 

** Hurrah!” they cried. ‘* Now 
it’s only a question of finding a cater- 
pillar for our young. Each for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost : 
such is nature’s law. No matter if 
one or two get lost. We are nature’s 
police: we see that things keep their 
balance. It would be a hideous world 
indeed .if it were full of caterpillars! ’’ 

“* Or of ichneumon-flies ! ’’ piped the 
swallow and gulped down a mouthful 
of them as he spoke. 


I shall die of suffo- 











Gunner Hudson. 





By ANGUS LYNNE. 


HAVE been asked to tell how I 

came to leave the Secret Service, 

in which I was, to all appearances, 
doing so well, and now that several 
years have passed over, and the 
disaster which really brought it about 
is almost forgotten, 1 have decided to 
put it on paper. 

More than merely mentioning the 
‘*Gun Explosion’’ which cost the 
United States the lives of a few 
skilled and gallant officers, I won’t 
go into details more than to say 
that I was there; I saw it; 
I caused it! Now you can guess why 
I can’t bear the sight of a gun, why the 
sound of one fired causes me agony, 
why all talk of ordnance and artillery 
excites me unduly, though, strange to 
say, the writing of this gives me a 
kind of mental relief. 

I had been married some time, and 
already had noticed (and complained) 
that the soft jobs always seemed to 
come my way when I got orders to 
attend my Chief at his office, as some- 
thing important was afoot. 

** Jerry,’’ said my Chief—there were 
no “‘ frills ’’ about him—“‘‘ they say you 
are kicking at having too good a time. 
Now, what do you say to going back 
to the old blue tunic for a while, and 
getting some corns on your soft 
hands? ”” 

I knew he meant the little old army 
from which I had retired with six years’ 
service and honorary rank of lieutenant 
to join the Secret Service, so I said :— 

** It goes, Chief, if you say-”’ 

Then he came down to business. 
The Government had just placed a new 
model 16in. gun in an emplacement 
on the Point. The gun had been 
made in separate parts with great 
secrecy, had been assembled by picked 
men at the Point, and was undergoing 
its experimental trials. Word had 
reached Washington, through secret 
channels, that already duplicate parts 
of the mechanism had been put in hand 
in German workshops, and a leakage 
was clearly proved. Situated, as the 
fort is, on the narrow neck of land, and 
guarded night and day, it was impos- 
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sible for outsiders to come within 
sketching or photographing distance, 
The leakage was from within. 

A half battery—three sub-divisions 
—of garrison artillery lived in huts on 
the spot. The twenty-five men were 
specially picked for character and 
sobriety, and these only, besides their 
officers and the Government experts, 
had access to the gun emplacement. 

One man was to be detached, and I 
was to take his place. I had to find 
the leak. 

‘““ That lovely moustache must come 
off,’’ said the Chief, ‘‘ so Mrs. Jerry 
won’t have any use for me ; but you'll 
get some of that fat off you, too, and 
I think she’ll call it even.” 

Two days afterwards, in an old, 
worn uniform of the 6th Artillery, 
heavy bag on back, and the dust of a 
long walk all over me, as Gunner Brill I 
was admitted, after a close inspection, 
at the heavy gate of the Fort. My 
work had begun. 

Let me tell you now it was no fun. 
After seven years of easy life, my 
muscles, strong though they were, took 
unkindly to the toil of garrison artillery 
work. The food was coarse and hard 
—I hadn’t minded when it was my daily 
fare—the company rough, and the 
hours long. I felt in a double sense 
that I was serving my country. 

A month passed by, and the summer 
wore on. I had been changed from 
No. 2 to No. 1 sub-division, as I had 
drawn blank in the former. My réle 
was that of a rather stupid, plodding 
soldier who wished to rise. Mv 
pocket-book was ‘often out, and I 
laboriously traced unsightly sketches of 
guns, shells, breeches, and emplace- 
ments, until some smarter comrade 
would, in desperation, take them from 
me, and, in a few bold strokes, put me 
right. It was only a ‘‘trv-on,”’ as 
closer watching of the good 
‘* cketchers ’’ and more intelligent men 
brought no result. 

It is strange what a trifle will do. I 
had been only a week in my new sub- 
division, and, as my six vears’ service 
gave me the precedence, I was No. 1— 





GUNNER HUDSON. 


. ounner who works the elevating 
yo oan my No. 2 (the breech 
operator) happened to jamb his finger 
while we were doing some smart 
dummy-cartridge loading. 

In a flash he had ripped out a fierce 
German oath. ¥ 

“Hullo, Hudson!’’ I exclaimed. 
“Didn’t know you were Sauerkraut 
before.” 

“T ain’t,”’ he replied quickly ; “‘ but 
my ‘bunky ’ at Fort Winslow for two 
years was a gol-darned Dutchy, and I 
caught some words off him. 7" 

No more was said then. 

“ Say, Hudson,’’ I said that evening. 
“You might do this little bit of sketch 
for me. I can’t make this fuse look 
natural. My fingers are all thumbs.”’ 

“Never drew a line since I was at 
day-school,’’ answered Hudson. ‘‘ Got 
no use for it, chummy ; ask me some- 
thin’ easy.” 

Investigations showed Hudson’s 
record clean. He had been three years 
in the army, and had come from 
England. Still, I wasn’t satisfied. 

A month later found Hudson and I 
“ bunkies,’’ and taking our evening 


stroll together every ‘‘ off’ night in 


the pretty little town of Navesink. He 
wrote but one letter a week—to his 
mother in Vermont—which he insisted 
on my editing—he had no head for 
writing—and we mailed it together 
with ceremony. Had it not been for 
Jenny Jones at the corner saloon in 
Navesink—well, I might have been sol- 
diering yet. 

We were both sweethearting her— 
of course, I was ‘‘ unmarried ’’— and 
at first he had all the running, then 
came my turn. She was very simple. 

“You don’t write no letters like Mr. 
Hudson, do you, Mr. Brill? ’’ she asked 
one night when we were alone. 


“You see I don’t have to, Jenny,”’ 
I answered. ‘‘I have no mother, and 
you are right here! ’’ 

“T don’t mean his mother’s letters, 
but those he gives me to post to his 
brother in Germany, Mr. Brill—oh! 
what have I said? He told me not to 
say nothing—but you are so—— ” 

I pulled myself together, and it 
passed off all right. 


Later I said, ** Does my ‘ bunky ’ 
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still send letters 
Jenny? ’”’ 

‘‘ No, but he’s got one to go Thurs- 
day. Next day I’m going to New 
York on the boat, and I’m going to 
post it for him ; but don’t, for any sake, 
tell him, Mr. Brill! ”’ 

I assured her, and went back to the 
Fort, thinking deeply. 

The days passed until Thursday 
morning, and I had done nothing, 
found nothing. Twice I had over- 
hauled everything in our hut, even 
going as far as to pull up the floor- 
boards. 

Word went round that this was to be 
a big day. Full charges were to be 
fired at full range from the monster 
gun. A special train was to run from 
Washington with Government officials, 
and every one was to do his best. At 
two o’clock all was ready. 

You will remember the sketches— 
mostly inaccurate—and photographs 
(of a sort) that were reproduced in the 
papers after the accident ; but perhaps 
you can carry the arrangements better 
in your eye after a short description. 

The emplacement—a huge, cblong 
pit—was walled inside, and was dug in 
the grassy slope of the ‘‘ covering ”’ 
hill. The huge gun lay inside like a 
horse in its stall, on its heavy bedplate, 
flanked with the massive hinged cylin- 
ders which, at a touch of a lever, lifted 
the gun clear of the pit, and received 
the recoil after firing. 

At the back, or ‘‘ breech”’ end, a 
heavy door opened on a passage to the 
ammunition chamber—deep in the 
earth, and a light, single ‘“‘ trolley ’’ 
brought the shells and cartridges to a 
position where they could be slid into 
the gun. 

Two men, Nos. 1 and 2, remained in 
the emplacement while the gun was 
fired ; the others retired and closed the 
door against possible sparks or air 
rushes. 

The gun was fired from above, on 
the word from No. 2, who was respon- 
sible for closing the breech, and when 
No. 1 had swung the gun into firing 
position. 

A small arrow on the closing wheel 
showed the breech closed and locked. 
It had to point directly up! 

At 2.30 the ‘‘ swells ’’ arrived. The 


to his brother, 
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sub-division ‘‘ fell in’’ at the back of **What’ll you take, chummy, to 
the emplacement, were inspected, and leave Jenny alone,’’ said Hudson in a 
took their positions. low voice. He was closing the hea 


The mark boat steamed away. The breech, the screws turned slowly. We 
gun was “ laid,’’ and a long wait took were alone. 
place. I hesitated—I stammered—I was jn 
Hudson was ill at ease. Mechani- @4 tremble. Then :— 
cally he turned and fumbled with the ‘ That letter,’’ I said. 
shining screws and levers of the breech. I heard him gasp ; then mechanically 
It was fearfully hot down there. My he gave the signal. In a dream ] 
flannel shirt stuck to me. Hudson pulled the lever, and the huge gun 
wore a singlet of fine Jaeger wool, as leapt into the sunlight. I looked up, 
well as the regulation shirt. He was and saw in a flash that the ‘ arrow” 
rather a dandy, but he must have on the closing-wheel of the breech was 





suffered. down. 
Suddenly from his breast he pulled The breech was unlocked! 
out a handkerchief, and before he could With a sob that ended in a scream, 
stop it, a letter! I seized Hudson by the arm, but before 
Hurriedly he picked it up and re- I could speak, before I could point, the 
placed it. Then he grinned at me, gun was fired, the unlocked breech- 
mopping his brow. block blew out, and the awful end had 
‘* Mother’s birthday to-morrow,’’ he come. 
said nervously. ‘‘ I’m sending her a No need to go into details, as I said 
* ten-spot.’ ”’ before; no need to bring those 


**Good on ye, chummy,’’ I replied. honoured names from their resting- 
**T’ll mail it for you in Navesink to- places. It was done, it was over, and 


night.’’ we paid the heavy price. 

‘“‘ Thanks, no,” he said. ‘‘ Jenny’s I came to in Navesink Cottage Hos- 
going to. She does some——’”’ and pital that evening. I had only been 
he stopped. stunned, and was deaf for two weeks 

I pretended not to notice. afterwards. Hudson was found quite 


“* Jenny! Jenny’s a little flirt,” I dead, without a wound, though they 
said half-angrily, ‘‘ carrying on with told me his ear drums were ruptured, 


the pair of us.”’ and he bled from them. The others— 

His face lit up—he was really very but there, the files of the newspapers 
fond of the girl. are always to be seen. 

‘“Aw, ‘bunky,’ cut it. out,” he The letter? It contained a beauti- 
said. ‘‘ You know you really ain’t fully and minutely drawn section of the 
gone—— ”” breech mechanism of the new gun— 

Then a shout came down to us—a _ nothing else—not even an initial ; and 
clear command. ‘‘ Load!”’ it was addressed to Mr. G. M. Hudson, 

It was child’s play after all the in Berlin. 
drilling and grilling we had gone You don’t wonder now that I sent in 


through. Our minds—to my shame I my resignation, do you? My nerve 
say it—were on the girl and the letter, was gone, and for weeks I dreamed I 
not on our work. saw that unlocked breech, and caught 

The shell and cartridge slid into the poor Hudson’s arm in the stifling em- 
open breech with an oily click. The placement. : : 
‘“loading numbers ’’? swung back the But it really doesn’t excite me writ- 
trolley, and the door closed on its well- ing of it, only when I hear guns firing, 
oiled hinges. and they talk. 
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'|TO THE SUPERB MUSICAL QUALITIES OF THE 


STEINWAY, WEBER, AND STECK PIANOS, 
THERE IS ADDED IN THE PIANOLA, 
WHICH THEY ALONE CONTAIN, 
THE ABILITY of a VIRTUOSO 
TO PLAY THEM 


While the gua/ity of tone is essential to good music, the 
measure of your enjoyment must always be fundament- 
ally dependent upon your adility to produce it. The degree 
of artistic excellence of the music which you can easily 
produce by means of the Pianola is as superior in its 
quality to that which you can produce by means of any 
other piano-playing device as is the performance of 
Paderewski when compared with that of an indifferent 
amateur. @, There was never yet an instrument that 
gained the support and co-operation which the leading 
musicians have so freely given to the Pianola. This 
fact alone is sufficient to show you that you cannot 
possibly make a mistake when you purchase a Pianola 
Piano for your home. And when you think that the 
Pianola Piano (which can be the Steinway, Weber, 
or Steck Piano) allows you to play perfectly all 
the music that has been composed, you will realise 
that you cannot make a more desirable purchase. 








You are invited to call at Aolian Hall, and play the Pianola Piano 
yourself, or write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue ‘** Y.” 
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On the Normandy Coast. 


IN THE WEST END. 


BY M. E. CLARKE. 


HE West End is still empty ; the 
houses all look asleep and the 
baking pavements are deserted, 

the parks are brown from the hot sun, 
and even the gay flowers look parched 
and unappreciated. Such a summer 
has not been ours for a long time, and 
although we have panted and thirsted 
under scorching skies, we have been 
immensely glad to have weeks of lovely 
golden sunshine instead of the sad 
grey months of last year. As to 
Fashion, she has revelled in it all, for 
she has never had a more perfect time 
for showing all her pretty fancies, 
dainty materials and lovely colours. 
The exquisite embroideries, laces, rib- 
bons, silks and chiffons which are still 
being worn in the country, at the sea, 
and at the different spas have all been 
written about so often that to say more 


on the subject would be superfluous, 
and the only side of this summer's 
fashions which has not been muchwritten 
about in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is 
that which deals with children’s clothing. 
In these things it is England which sets 
the fashions for France, and, as our 
picture shows, the little French boys 
and girls now look very like their 
English contemporaries. First of all 
it was the Kate Greenaway children 
who attracted French eyes, then it was 
the little sailor boy and the Eton boy, 
and now every. well-to-do French 
family is brought up and dressed on 
more or less English lines, and very 
often a trained English gentlewoman 
rules over the French imitation of the 
English nursery. All the little gar- 
ments are modelled on English patterns 
and the funny little French doll of a 








THE DANGERS OF 


SUMMER. 


ifSummer has its delights it has also 
its dangers. What more fatal to the 
Complexion than Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Sunburn and other dis- 


figurements to those who “dedicate 


their Beauty to the Sun!” Ladies 
exposed to the hot sun and dust 
will find 





ROWLAND’S 


KALYDOR 


most Cooling, Healing, Soothing, 
and Refreshing to the Face, Neck, 
Hands and Arms; it preservcs the 
Skinfrom all Irritation and disfigure- 
ments caused by the hot weather, 
makes it beautifully soft and smooth 
and realises a healthy purity of the 
Complexion. It is sold in 2/3, 4/6, 
& 8/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, 
and Rowland’s, 67 Hatton - arden, 
London. Do not be persuaded to 
buy cheap, worthless imitations; 
buy only ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 
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Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stan‘, simply 
press the push button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over-balance. 
Comprises Bed - Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing 
Table, Bed Rest, Sewing 
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few years back, with stiff frilled skirts, 
gloves, curls, beads and mincing gait, 
is no longer to be found except as an 
isolated case. In its place we have 
graceful little maidens in smocks, manly 
little boys in sailor suits, tall girls in 
simple white dresses or blouses em- 
broidered a Ja Russe, and long-limbed 
boys in ordinary cloth suits or flannels, 
all of whom play tennis with a truly 
Latin zest and skill. It is odd that as 
soon as childhood verges on womanhood 
the French girl’s taste turns a com- 
plete somersault and she longs to dress 
ala Frangaise, and not to look English 
any more. And yet is it odd? For 
there is no doubt that the Frenchwoman 
has an innate knowledge of what to wear, 
and only now and then has aberrations 
which cause her to adopt ridiculous 
things like the tight skirt and the ex- 
tinguishing hat. 


* * * 


Happily everything points to the 
fact that the autumn fashions will be 
much more graceful than the fashions 
of any season have been for some time. 
London has refused to go on wearing 
hideous garments any longer and Paris 
has been only too ready to respond. 
As to America, its business men have 
firmly announced their intentions of 
only buying models which show quite 
newlines. In our photograph, taken at 
Martial et Armand’s, we show an ad- 
vance mcdel in silk and velvet, which 
has long gigot sleeves and a fuller skirt. 
It is tentative, but it is significant also, 
for silk and velvet will be used together 
and gzgot sleeves will be one of the first 
new patterns in sleeves that we shall 
see. I have also seen some cloth and 
fur-trimmed costumes which show 
longer coats, sleeves set into the 
shoulders, high necks and side fasten- 
ings. Military braid will be used as a 
trimming for coats and skirts and velvet 
collars will adorn many a neat autumn 
suit. The kimono sleeve is quite dead 
for the moment, anyway. 


* * * 


Among the new materials serge and 
tweed and good smooth cloth play 
important parts for useful costumes, and 
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fur collars, cuffs and broad bands round 
the edge of the three-quarter coats are 
likely to be worn generally. If the 
fuller skirt does have success many of 
us will be in despair as to what we shall 
do with our tight skirts and short coats. 
for, of course, they are not worn out. The 
solution to the problem is the over-skirt 
of velvet or satin edged with fringe and 
slit up the side, and the band of satin, 
velvet or fur added to the short coat, 
the front of which should be a little 
longer than the back. Another style 
which is being tried is the long swallow- 
tail coat in fine cloth, and it is a most 
graceful garment for a tall, slender, or 
even finely-porportioned woman, but I 
do not care very much to see a small 
woman wearing it—she looks so perky 
and one expects her to say smart things, 
so that if she does not, she looks like a 
jenny wren posing as a pert red-breast. 
ok K * 


Evening dresses promise to be much 
more ample, and I know that several 
of the big dressmakers intend to do 
their best to launch a combination of 
eighteenth-century and Second Empire 
modes. This means that the waisted 
corset will come back, but now that 
women have once experienced the joy of 
wearing a really well-modelled corset 
which pinches nowhere, it is to be hoped 
they will remain true to it and insist 
that the dresses shall be fitted to the 
corset, and not the corset fitted to the 
dresses. Lace flounces will develop 
into more important trimmings for 
dinner gowns as the months go on, deli- 
cate embroideries will be used profusely, 
ribbons will have their part to play 
and fringes and ruches are still likely 
to be prominent. The love of Persian 
draperies is gradually giving place to 4 
revival of Versailles frivolities, and 
when one thinks that it is the modern 
craze to furnish one’s house with every- 
thing that speaks of the three Louis and 
the two Napoleons, it certainly seems 
fitter that the women who so arrange 
their setting should try to dress so as to 
harmonise. We have had Empire 
fashions, it is true, and for some tume 
now, but lately they have been much 
more Oriental than Empire, especially 
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as regards material. Then came the 
refreshing fichu with its suggestion of 
dainty Western women, and now we are 
remembering other charming fashions 
which were worn by our great-grand- 
mothers and great-great-grandmothers, 
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there are some toques for town shop- 
ping also in felt, with autumn leaves, 
sometimes in velvet, sometimes in silk, 
as trimmings. The shapes suggest the 
policeman’s helmet, but personally | 
never take much notice of the first hat 


































































































say : “What 
next, I 
wonder ! ”’ 

















* * 








The early 
autumn 
hats are 
alwaysvery 
simple, and 
those I 
have seen 
so far are 
inshapes 
which seem 
to suggest 
the Scotch 
moors and 
the English 
woods and 
fields in 
September. 
They are 













































































so that be- shapes of 
fore long the season, 
we may and the 
hope to wise wo- 
have struck man will 
the happy buy a 
medium simple felt 
and once hat in the 
more have shape she 
the homage knows to 
of men’s be becom- 
eyes in- ing, quite 
stead of irrespec- 
their dis- tive of up- 
approving to-date 
curiosity, fashion, 
which and she will 
seemed to trim it 


either with 
feathers or 
dahlias, or 
some good 
autumn 
foliage, and 
she will 
wait until 
the dress 
models are 
out before 
making up 
her mind 
what style 
of hat she 
will buy for 
winter. 


* * 
Furs will 
be worn 
quite early, 
especially 











like modi- 

fied wide- Photo] 
awakes in 

very soft felt, generally in warm autumn 
tints or in white or soft shades of grey. 
A jaunty bunch of aigrettes, a sharp, 
bright wing, or those striking magpie 
wings which Frenchwomen like so much, 
are the favourite trimmings. Then 









































An Autumn Costume by Martial et Armand. 





ermine—in 
(Félix fact, it is 
. already to 
be seen at all very smart réunions— 
and apparently the wide stole is as 
much in favour as ever, although some 
women have made up their minds to 
have these very difficult garments made 
into semi-fitting mantles, after the 
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fashion of the taffetas and chiffon 
models we have seen this summer. 
Muffs will remain large, and _ besides 
the all-fur garments there will be a 
great many velvet and satin and cloth 
ones, which will be well and warmly 
lined and have fur trimmings. This is 
a fashion to be highly recommended, 
not only because it is practical from an 
economical point of view, but it is also 
infinitely better taste to have a good 
velvet coat trimmed with good fur than 
an inferior all-fur coat. Grey velvet 
trimmed with ermine is a lovely idea for 
an evening coat. Any dark cloth trimmed 
with skunk looks well for day-time 
wear, and with very beautiful linings 
in soft colours these serviceable coats 
also look very rich and attractive. 
I could suggest a dozen other combina- 
tions, but leave that to my readers, who 
all have individual preferences, both for 
cut and colour, and these they can 
exercise so easily and _ satisfactorily 
when they decide to moderate their 
ambitions and have fur trimmings 
rather than an all-fur coat. 


* * * 


If I might be allowed to advise unde- 
cided women about the choice of their 
autumn and winter clothes, I should 
say promptly, “ Do not be in a hurry.” 
It is far better to wait and watch 
carefully what is likely to have a craze 
and then die, and what is obviously 
becoming to the majority, but which 
has no particular note of distinction 
to recommend it to anyone with fas- 
tidious taste. Also it is as well to over- 
haul the clothes one has, and to weed 
out all the impossible ones, so that one 
may build up on those that are possible. 
We all know how dreadful a glaringly 


new carpet or piece of furniture & 


look in a room where all else has bem 


gently touched by time and contin 


use, and really it is much the 
with clothes for the woman who he 
dress on a rather small income 


striking tailor-made, with a hat ; 


has been “ made-over,” furs that 


relining, a bag that is a little worn, am 
an umbrella that has seen its best day 


makes but a sorry show, and to ay 


that it is almost wiser to get all one 


little things into perfect order bef 


buying any really big thing, Ma 
people tell us we should live our iit 
on big lines if we wish to be successia 
but it does not do to apply this 
dress, in that it is imperative to sti 
detail, and to study it very carefully 
for nothing goes so far towards sma 
ness as to have the details of one 
toilette ultra-perfect. Not only a 
one’s shoes and gloves be ‘onal 
proach, but the very buttons of Om 
coat must show some individual ® 
any touch of lace, lingerie or THB 
must look fresh as new, one’s hat til 
be set at just the right angle ona Wi 
groomed head, and the veil must 


fastened so as to carry out the lines 
the hat and the costume. Then i 


= 


the whole should emanate that odoural 


freshness, cleanliness, and daintii 
which expresses more than any 
else the well-turned-out woman. 
this needs thought and self-rest 
but it need not mean a slavish attenti 
to fashion or dress in general. Rath 


it should tend to make us “ much thal q 


a woman should be,” for all things 
which make us orderly and pleasant to 


look upon are fair feminine attributes: 
and worthy of a good measure @ 


attention. 
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